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SELECT ING A GOVERNOR FOR THE TERRITORY 
OF ORLEANS? 


By WALTER PRICHARD 


INTRODUCTION 


The Louisiana Purchase Treaty was : dated April 30, 1803, 
though it was not officially concluded until some days later. Com- 
munication between the United States and Europe was slow in 
those days, and an official copy of the treaty was not received in 
Washington until about July 1, 1803.2 Article X of the treaty al- 
lowed six months for the exchange of ratifications, dating from 
the day on which the negotiators had affixed their signatures.* 
One-third of this period had already elapsed before an official 
copy of the treaty came into President Jefferson’s hands. Hence, — 
no time must be lost if the treaty was to be ratified by the Sen- 
ate and its financial provisions approved by both branches of 
Congress before October 30, 1803, which was the deadline fixed 
in the treaty itself. 


| As was the custom in home days, ER had, before its ad- 
- journment on March 3, 1803, passed an act fixing the “first Mon- 
day of November next” as the date on which the first session of 
the Eighth Congress should convene.‘ This date was beyond the 
deadline set for the ratification of the Louisiana Purchase Treaty. 


1The substance of this article was presented before a section of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association at its annual meeting in Rock Island, Illinois, April 22, 1948, ro before 
the regular monthly meeting of the Louisiana Historical Society at the Cabildo in New 
Orleans, May 25, 1948, in a paper entitled ‘Prospective Governors for the Territory of 
Orleans.”’ s is an elaboration of the material contained in the above-mentioned pene. 


2 National Intelligencer (Washington, D. C.), July 4, 1803. : 
*The full text of the Louisiana Purchase Treaty may be conveniently found in either 
Select Docwments Illustrative of the History of the United States, 1776-1861 (New York, | 
Ent 160-165, or Documentary Source Book of American History, 1606- 1926 (New York, © 
1931), 279-282. Both volumes are edited by William Macdonald. 
act to alter the time for the next of Corgress,”" in Annals of Congress, 
1609 (Appen dix). 
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Under the changed circumstances, it was necessary to convene 
Congress at an earlier date. Therefore, after a delay of about 
two weeks, during which time Jefferson and some of the mem- | 
bers of his Cabinet were probably deliberating upon the terms 
of the treaty, on July 16, 1803, the President issued a proclama- 
- tion summoning Congress to convene on October 17, 1803.° 


In the interval of three months before Congress was due to © 
assemble under his proclamation, Jefferson could canvass the © 
field for a suitable candidate for the governorship of the new 
- acquisition. He also found time to solicit information on the gen- 
eral conditions in Louisiana, so as to have it ready to lay before 
Congress at the proper time. Jefferson therefore called upon 
three separate individuals for such information as they might 
be able to furnish him on various phases of Louisiana affairs. He 
addressed letters to William Charles Cole Claiborne,* Governor of 
the Mississippi Territory, the highest ranking man in the United 
States service in the region adjacent. to Louisiana; to Daniel 
Clark,’ the United States Consul in New Orleans, who had been 
_ Jong resident there and could be expected to supply much of the 
desired information; and to William Dunbar,’ long a resident of 
Natchez, a friend of Jefferson, and a scientist of some note, from 
whom Jefferson felt that he could obtain such scientific data as 
he desired on Louisiana. In due time this desired information 
was received by the President, and he laid it before Congress as a 
guide in their deliberations regarding the type of government 
that should be provided for the recently acquired territory.® 


Jefferson appears never to have entertained the slightest 
doubt that the treaty would be ratified when Congress convened. 
In fact, some of his activities between July and October, 1803, 
indicate that he went on the assumption that Louisiana was 
“already in the bag.” Why he allowed barely two weeks for the 
action of Congress on the treaty, prior to the deadline for its 


5 Full text of the Proclamation is in National Intelligencer, July 20, 1803. 

6 The President to Governor Claiborne, Washington, July 17, 18038, in Clarence Edwin 
Carter, compiler and editor, The Territorial nh. of the United States: Volume IX, The 
Territory of Orleans, 1803-1812 (Washington: vernment Printing Office, 1940), 3. Here- 
after this source will be cited as: Carter, editor, Territorial Papers, IX. , 

7 Jefferson to Daniel Clark, July 17, 1803, in Henry Augustine Washington, editor, The 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson: Being His Autobiography, Correspondence, Reports, Messages, 
_ Addresses, and Other Writings, Official and Private, 9 vols. (Washington, D. ©.: Taylor & 


Maury, 1853), IV, 497-498 


8 Jefferson to William Dunbar, July 17, 1803, in Paul Leicester Ford. collector and 


editor, The Works of Thomas Jefferson, 12 vols. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 

Sons, 1905), VIII, 254-256. 

: ® The information obtained by Jefferson from these and other sources was compiled itito 
a report, entitled ‘“‘An Account of Louisiana,” which was transmitted to Congress on No- 
sour a4, 1803. See American State Papers, Miscellaneous, I, 344-356, for full text of this 

ocument. 
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ratification, is not clear. He may have felt that it was safer to 
put Congress ‘“‘on the spot” without allowing them a lot of time 
for wrangling over the treaty. At any rate, Congress met the 
deadline. The Senate acted promptly. On October 20, 1803, the 
Louisiana Purchase Treaty was ratified by that body by a vote 
of twenty-four to seven,’® only a few agreed Federalists vot- 
ing in the negative. | 


The treaty having been duly ratified he the Senate. it was 
now in order to take steps to provide a form of government for | 
the new possession. Accordingly, on October 22, 1803, Jefferson 
sent the following message to both houses of Congress: | 


In my communication to you of the 17th instant, I in- 
formed you that Conventions had been entered into with 
the Government of France for the cession of Louisiana to 
the United States. These, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, having now been ratified, and my ratification ex- 
changed for that of the First Consul of France, in due form, © 
they are communicated to you for consideration in your 

- Legislative capacity. You will observe that some important . 
conditions cannot be carried into execution, but with the aid 
of the Legislature; and that time presses a decision on them 
without delay. 

The ulterior eencrvtalenais also suggested in the same com- 
munication, for the occupation and government of the coun- 
try, will call for early attention. Such information relative 
to its government, as time and distance have permitted me 
to obtain, will be ready to be laid before you within a few 
days. But, as permanent arrangements for this object may 
require time and deliberation, it is for your consideration 
whether you will not, forthwith, make such temporary pro- 
visions for the preservation, in the meanwhile, of order and | 
tranquillity in the country, as the case may require.’ 


‘The Senate took the lead in providing for the occupation and 
temporary government of the newly acquired territory. On Oc- 
tober 26, 1803, the Senate passed the bill entitled “‘An act to en- 
able the President of the United States to take possession of the 
territories ceded by France to the United States, by the treaty 
concluded at Paris on the ys: of April last, and for the tem- 
porary government thereof.” The vote in the Senate was twen- 
ty-six to six." The measure was sent to the House, which con- _ 
of Congress, 8 Cong., 1 Sess., 307. 


11 Annals of Congress, 8 Cong., 1 Sess., 17-18, 868. 
+13 Jbid., 26. | 
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curred in it on October 28, 1808, by a vote of eighty-nine to 
twenty-three.1* The measure was approved by President J ere 


son on October 31st." 


In addition to authorizing the President to employ such ass 
of the army and navy of the United States as might be neces- 
gary to occupy the Louisiana territory, and to use whatever part | 
of a previous appropriation made by Congress that might be 
found necessary for that purpose, the act, in Section 2, con- 
tained the following provisions for the temporary government of 
Louisiana : 


That until the expiration of the present session of Con- 
gress, unless provision for the temporary government of the 
said territories be sooner made by Congress, all the military, 
civil, and judicial powers exercised by the existing govern- 
ment of the same, shall be vested in such person and persons, 
and shall be exercised in such manner, as the President of 
the United States shall direct, for maintaining and protect- 
ing the inhabitants of Louisiana in the free enjoyment of 
their liberty, property, and religion.’® 
Some of the Federalist members of Congress obj entcd that 

this act vested entirely too much power in the President, even 

though the authority thus granted was of only a temporary 
nature. Senator William Plumer of New Hampshire set down 
the following comment, which doubtless reflected the general at- 

titude of all his Federalist colleagues toward the measure: : 


The Senate passed the bill to enable the President to 
take possession of Louisians & for the temporary govern- 
ment thereof. 


This bill vests in the persons whom the Preciiont shall 
appoint, all the military, civil & judiciary powers exercised 
by the existing government of Louisiana, unto the end of the 
present session, unless Congress shall sooner establish a 


temporary government for that country. 
The Constitution provides that “Congress may by “te 


vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
proper in the President alone; in the Courts of law, or in — 


the heads of Departments.” But by this bill the appoint- ~ 


ment of all officers, superior as well as inferior, are vested in 
the President alone. And this authority will be exercised by 
him at a time when the Senate will be in session. Had such 
| 
1x. shoe oar Thaw of act in ibid., 1245 (Appendix); also in =e (ed.), Territorial Papers, 
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og » bill been passed by federalists, the Democrats would have 

denounced it as monarchial; but when enacted by the exclu- 

sive friends of the people, it is pure republicanism. ss | 
| - It was under authority vested in him by this act of October > 
$1, 1803, that Jefferson appointed William Charles Cole Clai- 
borne, Governor of the Mississippi Territory, and General James 
_Wilkinson, then in command of the United States army in the 
‘West, as joint commissioners on the part of the United States 
to receive the Louisiana territory from France; and also ap- 
pointed Claiborne as temporary governor of the new acquisi- 
tion, his duties in that capacity to commence immediately after 
the actual transfer had been made. 


Jefferson had written Claiborne on J uly 17, 1803—the next 
day after the President had issued his proclamation convening 
Congress on October 17, 1803. Jefferson told Claiborne about 
the receipt of the Louisiana Purchase Treaty, and stated that he 
had called Congress to assemble on the above-recited date. The 
chief purpose of this letter was to ask Claiborne to supply the 
answers to a set of queries about Louisiana, which Jefferson — 
enclosed in his letter. This was the questionnaire which was also 
forwarded to Daniel Clark of New Orleans and William Dunbar 
of Natchez at the same time. There is no suggestion whatever 
in this letter to Claiborne, that Jefferson contemplated asking © 
the Governor of the Mississippi Territory to serve as a commis- 
sioner for receiving possession of Louisiana from France.1" 


| However, on the following day, July 18, 1803, J efferson wrote 
to Claiborne as follows: | 


I wrote to you yesterday, wai in the evening received 
your favor of June 23. as I am just now setting out for Mon- 
ticello to pass two months there, I am not able to turn to 

_ your letters; but as far as my memory can be trusted I think 
: have not received the one in which you say you had applied 
approbation of your a visit to Tennisee [sic]. 
had, I should certainly have answered it without delay. 
| the government and public property, archives &c of Loui- 
siana are to be delivered up to us immediately after the 
exchange of -ratifications, which will be between the 17th & 
380th of October. as this is an operation with the French 
Commissary and Spanish Governor & Intendant which will 
require to be conducted with skill & delicacy, I had had it 
"46 Everett Brown, editor, William Plumer’s Memorandum of Proceedings in the United 


States Senate, 1803-1807 an ew York: Macmillan Co., 1923), 26-27. Hereafter this source 
will be cited as Brown (ed.), Wiliam Plumer’s Memorandum. 7 | 


17 Carter (ed.), Territorial Papers, IX, 3. 
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in contemplation to get you to repair thither at the time to 
transact it, and to hold the place some little time until Con- 
gress shall direct what is to be done more particularly... . 
should it be inconvenient for you to undertake the occasional 
mission to New Orleans, be so good as to inform me imme- 
diately, that some other may be thought of... .1® 
- Claiborne was flattered by this offer of preferment by the 
President of the United States. Although the appointment as com- 
missioner to receive the Louisiana territory from France was 
then considered as only a temporary position, it might lead to 
something better. It would at least attract national attention to 
Claiborne for the moment; and the publicity attending such an 
appointment could certainly not be detrimental to the political 
fortunes of an ambitious young man like Claiborne. Upon 
receipt of Jefferson’s letter of July 18, Claiborne hastened to reply | 
to the President, from Natchez, August 12, 1803, as follows: 
I shall with great pleasure postpone my Journey to Ten- 
nessee, and will hold myself in readiness, to embark for 
Orleans, immediately on receiving Orders. 


_ To be appointed on the part of my Government, to receive 
the Island of Orleans, the Province of Louisiana, & the pub- 
lic property, Archives &c I should esteem as the highest 
honor which could be confer’ed upon me, and I know of no 
mission which would be so grateful to my feelings.’ 

Thus did Claiborne accept gladly the President’s offer, and give 
up his former plans to make a visit to the scenes of his former 
public activities in Tennessee. He was unwilling to let any of 
his private plans interfere with his acceptance of this flattering 
offer of an appointment which might, and did, lead to future 

advancement in the public service of his country. : | 


At this early period, Jefferson apparently contemplated send- 
ing only Claiborne to New Orleans to receive Louisiana from 
France. Such a plan would have been in line with Jefferson’s idea 
of economy in the public service. Claiborne was the ranking civil 
officer of the United States in the region contiguous to New 
' Orleans, and the expense attendant upon his appointment to 
execute this temporary public service would be far less than that 
entailed by sending a commissioner from a more distant part 
of the United States to New Orleans. But as time passed various 
rumors of possible armed opposition to the transfer of Louisiana 
to the United States, on the part of the Spanish authorities in 


IX,. 6. 
19 Ibid., IX, 11. 
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Louisiana, reached the administration in Washington. It was then 

thought best to join with Claiborne, a civilian commissioner, 

another commissioner of a military character. General James 

Wilkinson, because of his position at the head of the United States 

army in the West, was the logical man for this place. Thus it 
was that Claiborne and Wilkinson were appointed as joint com- 

missioners to receive the Louisiana territory from France. 


Such a combination of a civilian and a military personage 
on the commission might lead to jealousy and friction unless 
the precise part which each was expected to play in the mission 
was clearly set forth in their instructions or commissions. This 
possible conflict of authority had been foreseen by the administra- 
tion in Washington, and proper steps were taken to prevent it. 
On the very day that Jefferson approved the act of Congress for 
taking possession of Louisiana and for its temporary government, | 

October 31, 1803, Secretary of State Madison wrote Claiborne as 


follows: 


You will find herewith a copy of the late Treaty with 

France ceding Louisiana to the United States which has been 
duly ratified and the ratifications exchanged, and two com- 

- missions, one authorizing yourself and General Wilkinson 
jointly or separately to receive possession, the other vesting . 

in you alone the power necessary for the immediate Govern- 
ment of the ceded territory. Copies of the Act of Congress 

- on the authority of which these Commissions are issued are 

also herewith inclosed. | 

As soon as possession shall be transferred, it will be 

back for you in pursuance of your authority over the ceded 

rritory to issue a proclamation of which a form is enclosed ; 

| making however any unessential variations or additions which 

aes) may be necessary to adapt it to the actual state of things, 
= to circumstances not so well understood at this dis- 
nce.... 

No particular provision is yet made as compensation for 

the new service in which you are to be employed. The Presi- 

dent authorizes you for the present to draw on the Depart- 

ment of War, at a rate not exceeding four hundred dollars 

a month, to be computed from the commencement of your 
journey to New Orleans.”° | 

General Wilkinson was under the immediate direction of the 

Secretary of War. Apparently, for fear that he might feel no 

inclination to act a part.inferior to Claiborne, because of his ideas 


of military punctilio, a further precaution was taken to have the 


20 [bid., IX, 91-92. 
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proper military official to inform Wilkinson as to his exact status 
on the joint commission. Thus, on the same day that Madison 
wrote the above letter to Claiborne, Henry Dearborn, the Sec- 
retary of War, addressed a letter to General Wilkinson, in which 
he said, among other instructions: 
Actual possession being taken, the Government of the 
Territory will involve [sc] on Governor Claiborne, in con- 


formity with the instructions received by him from the ae 
dent of the United States investing him with said power. . 


Claiborne and Wilkinson were thus explicitly seslaisted. as 


te the part each was to play in the events about to transpire in 


New Orleans. But there was another United States official in — 
New Orleans whom it was thought proper to advise as to the 


arrangements that had been made for the transfer. This man -— 


was Daniel Clark, United States Consul at New Orleans since 
1802. He had rendered service to the United States in the events 
that led up to the Louisiana Purchase, and he may have felt that 
he should have been accorded a prominent place in connection 
with the formalities of the transfer. He was informed as to the 
arrangements which had been made, in a letter from Madison, of 
same date, October 31, 1803, which stated: 


The present Mail conveys to Gov’ r Claiborne & Gen’l 
Wilkinson authority to receive or take possession of Loui- 
siana, and to Gov’r Claiborne authority to administer for the 
present the Government of the ceded Country. . 

Clark was thus curtly advised that he was to hens no part 
in the transfer proceedings. The information must have been a 
severe blow to his pride; and it may have accounted for his 
future opposition to Claiborne. But this will be discussed at 


greater length in a subsequent part of this article. 


Meanwhile other preparations were being made in connection 
with the Louisiana transfer. The instructions of Madison to Clai- 
borne as to the arrangement for defraying the expenses of the 
proceedings about to transpire at New Orleans had not been 
precise enough to satisfy the Secretary of the Treasury, Albert 
Gallatin. He had just arranged to transfer Hore Browse Trist 
from his position as Collector of Customs at Fort Adams, in the 
Mississippi Territory, to a similar position at New Orleans. Under 
date of’ November 12, 1803, Gallatin wrote a letter to Jefferson, 
enclosing a sketch of a letter to Trist, and saying: “I would wish 


21 Ibid., IX, 96. 
22 Ibid., IX, 95. 
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something more precise & to be informed of the authority given 

to either Gov’r Claiborne or Gen. Wilkinson to draw on the depart- 

ments.”’23 This little matter was soon clarified; and in his instruc- 
23 Tbid., 104, 


IX, 
tions to Trist, dated November 14, 1803, Gallatin inserted the 
following : | | 
| That you ... also may with the monies arising from the 
said revenue purchase the Bills, which the Department of 
State has authorized the officer exercising the powers of 
Governor & Intendant to draw to an amount not exceeding 
Ten thousand dollars; taking for that purpose triplicate Bills 
which you will make payable to the Treasurer of the United 

States and remit to 
And on the same date, November 14, 18038, Secretary of State 
Madison included the following instructions on the same point, 

in a letter to Claiborne: 

To provide for such expenses as your Administration 
in Louisiana may require, the President authorizes you to - 
draw on the dep’t of State for a sum not exceeding 10,000 
Dollars. According to an arrangement with the Treasury 
Department and the instructions of Mr. Gallatin to Mr. Trist, 
your bills will be paid out of monies collected at New Or- 
leans.”5 

| Detailed arrangements had thus been made for defraying 
the expenses of the Louisiana transfer and of the temporary — 


administration of the new acquisition thereafter. 


Claiborne was at Fort Adams, Mississippi Territory, await- 
ing the time to depart’*for New Orleans. It was not until Novem- 
ker 30, 1808, that the Spanish authorities in New Orleans formally 
transferred Louisiana to France. The next event in order was 
formal transfer of the territory to the United States commis- 
sioners by the French. Claiborne, writing from Fort Adams, 
addressed ‘a letter to Jefferson, dated December 8, 1803, in which 
he thanked the President for the appointment as Commissioner 
to receive Louisiana from France, explained the preparations that 
were being made for his and General Wilkinson’s departure for 
- New Orleans, and then added, as if to impress the President 
with his ability as Governor of the Mississippi Territory: 

_.. The Mississippi Territory is now pestectiy tranquil, and . 

I have the satisfaction to add, that I leave the people much 


more harmonised in political sentiment than I found them, 
and better reconciled to the principles of our Government— 


24 Ibid., IX, 107. 
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When therefore my Duties in Louisiana may be closed, I 
shall return to my Post, with a pleasing expectation, that . 
the Attachment of my fellow Citizens to correct principles 
will continue to encrease.”® 
Claiborne and Wilkinson soon thereafter departed for New 
Orleans, and on December 20, 1803, they represented the United 
States in the formal ceremonies accompanying the transfer of 
Louisiana from France to the United States. The threatened — 
_Spanish military opposition to the transfer did not materialize, 
and the province came into the possession of the United States 
without any necessity for the use of military force on our part. 
Claiborne then entered upon his duties as civil administrator of 
the new possession, exercising all the extensive powers formerly 
possessed by the Spanish Governor and Intendant of the Province 


of Louisiana. 


| Meanwhile, Congress had been busy in Washington framing 
the legislation necessary to carry into effect the financial and 
other phases of the Louisiana Purchase Treaty. By November 
10, 1803, Congress had passed and the President had approved 
“An Act authorizing the creation of a stock to the amount of 
eleven millions two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the convention of the thirtieth of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and three, between the United 
States of America and the French Republic, and making pro- 
vision for the payment of the same,’’*? and the companion measure, 
“An act making provision for the payment of claims of citizens 
of the United States on the Government of France, the payment 
of which has been assumed by the United States, by virtue of 
the Convention of the thirtieth of April, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and three, between the United States and the French Repub- 
lic.”28 Having thus within the first three weeks of their session 
provided for the taking possession of Louisiana and for its 
temporary government, and enacted other laws made necessary 
by certain provisions of the treaty, Congress could proceed more 
leisurely with other less pressing mgination concerning the new 
acquisition. | | 

Jefferson had gone about as far as he could in the matter 


of organizing a permanent government for Louisiana until Con-_ 
gress had enacted the necessary legislation. But Jefferson had ssp 


Jbid., IX, 136. 
in 27 Annals of Congress, 8 Cong., 1 Sess., 1245- 1247 (Appendix), gives complete text of 
act 
28 Tbid., 1247-1249 (Appendix), gives full text of the act. 
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been idle in the meantime. In addition to the replies which Clai- 
borne, William Dunbar, and Daniel: Clark had. made to his ques- 
tionnaire regarding conditions in Louisiana,’ additional informa- 
tion on the new possession had been received from other sources. 
One of the most valuable contributions received on conditions in 
Louisiana was sent to Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, 
under date of September 14, 1803, by John Pintard who had 


previously been a resident of New Orleans for a short period. 


Pintard was more specific than most of the other informants on 
the matter of the proper type of government and officers for the 


new possession. —— other things,. he —— the following 


views: 
Establishment of the New Government. 


The establishment of a civil Government, in this newly 


acquired territory, merits serious consideration. The man- 
ners & habits of a people, totally foreign to those of the citi- 


zens of the U tates, may require a system modified to their 


judices. 
| . Of the Governor— 


Much will depend on the choice of a Governor, of a 
disposition, that may reconcile the French, by respecting & 
conforming to their fashions—He ought to speak their lan- 
guage, as the medium of an interpreter will render his sit- 
uation extremely awkward & irksome. His establishment 
Should be liberal, at least equal to the most generous of the 
Atlantic States—the reciprocation of hospitalities, in a very 
hospitable country, will be expensive. Independent of his 


Salary the Government House ought to be furnished, & pro- 
vided with a Steward for the care thereof—The etiquette of a | 


table, adapted to the French style of living, in plate, linen, 

&ca &ca—is too expensive for an. individual to sustain, 

without other resources than his salary.*° 

Jefferson doubtless took the above, and all other pertinent 
information that came to him, into consideration in his problem 
of selecting a suitable governor for the new acquisition. - There 


2® Claiborne’s reply to the questionnaire was included in a letter to Jefferson, dated 
_ Natchez, August 24, 1803 (Carter, ed., Territorial Papers, te 16-25). Cl - enclosed his 

reply in a letter to Madison, dated New Orleans, September 8, 1803 (Ibid.,' 29-47), and 
also sent a further communication on the Indian tribes of # Lectelann dated ye Orleans, 
September 29, 1803 (Ibid., IX, 62-66). Dunbar did not send in separate answers to the 
uestionnaire, but on a letter to Jefferson, dated Natchez, September 30, 1803, he approved 
ark’s report (Jbid., IX, 67-68); and in, ‘another letter to oe dated Natchez, October 


21, 1803, Dunbar explained certain other‘ matters re oe the boundaries of Louisiana ° 
rom 


(Ibid., IX, 85-87). Claiborne also solicited information r. John Sibley of Natchitoches, 
which Sibley sent in a letter dated Natchitoches, October 10, 1803 (Ibid., IX, 72-78), which 
Claiborne forwarded to Jefferson. Such information as had been received by that date was 


incorporated in Jefferson's report, entitled ‘‘An Account of Louisiana,’’ which he laid before 


Congress on November 14, 1803 (American State Papers, Miscellaneous, I, 344-356). 
80 Carter (ed.), Territorial Papers, IX, 51. | 
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were many qualities to be considered in the selection of a proper 
man for such an important position, and the range of choice was 
quite limited, at least so far as properly qualified individuals 
were concerned. Moreover, the salary which Congress would be 
willing to attach to the office of permanent governor might also 
influence the range of the President’s choicé of a man for the 
position. The administration of Louisiana had been taken care 
of temporarily, but Jefferson did not consider Claiborne a proper 
- man for the position of permanent governor. Thus while Congress | 
labored over the matter of a permanent form of government for - 
- Louisiana, Jefferson was busily engaged in the problem of an 
entire slate of officers for whatever sort of government might 
be established by Congress. There was no dearth of applicants 
for appointments in Louisiana, but few of the applicants had 
the qualifications which Jefferson thought necessary for such 
positions. In a letter to Timothy Bloodworth of North Carolina, 
who had apparently named some of his friends who were seeking 
positions in Louisiana, Jefferson wrote, January 29, 1804: “The 
applications for Louisiana are so numerous that it would be im- 
moral to give a hope to the friends you mention. The rage for 
going to that country seems universal. . . .44 And in a speech in 
the House of Representatives, April 1, 1806, John Randolph of 
Virginia, speaking to the question on “‘Plurality of Offices,” had 
the following to say in regard to the number of applicants for 
offices in Louisiana immediately after the purchase: 
It is well known, that the ante-chambers of our great 
men were crowded with ‘applicants for offices in Louisiana. I 
have understood that for every office there were at least 
one hundred and fifty applications. Thus much for the idea 
which has been thrown out of the existence of a scarcity of 
characters to supply these offices.®? 


Even allowing for John Randolph’s usual tendency to exag- 
geration, his statement, when taken in connection with that of 
the President, makes it quite clear that Jefferson’s chief problem 
was that of selection, of finding the right man for each place 
without offending too many of his Republican supporters. 

When Congress came to the question of providing a perma- 
nent form of government for Louisiana, considerable opposition 
came from the Federalists. When a motion was made in the 


81 Albert Ellery oe. editor, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 20 vols. (Washington, 
D. C., 1903-1904), X, 445. Hereafter cited as Bergh (ed.), jritings of Jefferson. 


32 Annals of 9 Cong., 1 Sess., 928. 
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Senate on December 5, 1803, “‘That a Committee be appointed to 
prepare a form of government for the territory of Louisiana,” 
John Quincy Adams, then Senator from Massachusetts, objected 
to the motion, on the ground that such a procedure would be un- 
constitutional. William Plumer, Federalist Senator from New 
Hampshire, relates Adams’ position thus :* oa 

Congress 


Mr. Adams. I am opposed to the 

have no authority to establish any form of government what- 

ever in that country without the express consent of the in- 

habitants thereof first had & obtained.—We must amend the 
constitution before we can legislate for that country—And it 
is our duty to amend it without delay.* - 

The Federalists were decidedly in the minority in both 
branches of Congress, but their delaying tactics slowed up the 
progress of necessary legislation regarding Louisiana. Plumer’s 
laconic statement on the outcome of Adams’ oppcsition might be 
applied to every Federalist attempt to obstruct legislation during 
this period. He says: “The motion prevailed, & a committee was 
appointed.’’34 But this Federalist obstruction retarded the ad- 
vancement of legislation for Louisiana during the entire session, 
though they were unable to carry their objectives. » 


Even the Republican majority in Congress seemed unable 
to agree upon a permanent form of government for the new | 
cession. Under date of January 24, 1804, aia 2s General 
Gideon Granger wrote Claiborne as follows: 


There appears ‘to be almost as many opinions as to the 
mode of governing Louisiana as there are members of the 
National Legislature. Congress have made but little progress 
for many weeks and I should not be astonished if it took them 
months to organize your Government. 


And as late as March 138, 1804, J efferson wrote as follows to 
William Dunbar of Natchez: 


There is such a difference of opinion in Congress as to 

the government to be given to Louisiana, that they may 

- continue the present one another year. I hope and urge their 

not doing so, and the establishment of a government on “— 
spot capable of meeting promptly its own emergencies. . . .3¢ 


Jefferson’s urging must have had its effect, for by ie 26, 
1804, less than two weeks after his letter was written to Dunbar, 


33 Brown (ed.), William Plumer’s Memorandum, 73. 
34 Ibid. 

35 Carter (ed.), Territorial Papers, IX, 168. 
36 Bergh (e4.), Writings of Jefferson, XI, 23. 
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Congress had passed and sent to the President for his approval 
“An Act erecting Louisiana into two Territories, and providing 
for the Temporary Government thereof.”*? This act was all that 
Congress was able to agree upon for Louisiana during the first 
- gession of the Eighth Congress, which adjourned on March 27, 
1804. It was meant only as a temporary measure, to remain in 
force only until Congress could provide a better form of gov- 
ernment for the new acquisition. It was to become effective on 
October 1, 1804, and was to “continue in force for and during © 
the term of one year, and to the end of the next session of Con- 
gress which may happen thereafter.’’** 

This act of March 26, 1804, divided Louisiana into two gov- 


- ernmental divisions, the division line running along the thirty- 
- third parallel westward from the Mississippi River. The section 


;. above that line was named the “District of Louisiana,” and was 


placed under the jurisdiction of the Governor of the Indiana 
Territory. But this article is not concerned with that part of 
the Louisiana territory. The section below the thirty-third par- 
allel was named the “Territory of Orleans” and was to be gov- 
erned in the following manner. The executive power was placed 
in the hands of a Governor, with an annual salary of $5,000, and 
a Secretary, with an annual salary of $2,000. The legislative 
power was vested in the Governor and a Legislative Council con- 
sisting of thirteen residents of the Territory, who held no office 
of profit under the Territory or the United States, and who must 
be owners of real estate in the Territory and must have resided 
therein for at least one year. Members of the Legislative Coun- 
cil were to be appointed annually by the President of the United 
States, who was also authorized to appoint all other Territorial 
officers. The judicial power was headed by a Superior Court, 
consisting of three judges appointed for a term of four years. The 
act also contains other provisions with which we need aes be - 


concerned here. 


As previously stated, the salary allowed the Governor of the 
Territory of Orleans by the act of Congress might become a 
factor in the President’s choice of a suitable man for that posi- 
tion. It was generally recognized that New Orleans was an ex- 
pensive place in which to live; and the habits and customs of the 


mee Full text of the Bt is in Annals < Congress, 8 balk. 1 aie 1293-1300 (Appendix) ; 
also in Carter (ed.), Territorial Papers, IX, 202-213. 


38 Last section of above act. icin. 
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French residents called for extensive hospitality on the part of 
their governors. They had become accustomed to rather ex- 
travagant living on the part of their former Spanish governors 
and other high governmental officials. Congress recognized the 
situation that would confront a governor of the Territory of Or- 
leans, and they tried to provide him with an ample salary. But 
the cost of living in proper style in New Orleans was so much 
greater than in other sections of the United States at that period, 
that the salary that was provided, while far below what it should 
have been, was considered exorbitant by many members of Con- 
gress. Claiborne had been receiving only $2,000 per year as Gov- 
ernor of the Mississippi Territory, and that was the usual salary 
paid to other territorial governors at that time. But these gov- 
_ ernors lived in frontier communities where provisions were cheap 
and where there was little demand for expensive entertainment 
of guests. It was not thus in New Orleans, as Claiborne soon 
learned; his $2,000 in Washington, the little village that then 
served as the seat of government for the Mississippi Territory, 
had enabled him to live better than the $5,000 which he received 


as Governor of the Territory of Orleans. 


In this connection, the debates in Congress on the shetter of 
fixing the salary of the Governor of the Territory of Orleans are 
of considerable interest. A few men inside and outside of Con- 
gress were inclined to look upon the position of Governor of the 
Territory of Orleans as being as important as that of any of the 
United States ministers to foreign countries. -The highest sal- 
aries paid to our foreign ministers at that date were $9,000, in 
addition to certain allowances for travel and outfit, etc. If this . 
position had been adhered to in fixing the salary of the Governor 
of the Territory of Orleans, the salary would have been placed 
at $9,000. But this was so much above the highest salaries paid 
to cabinet members and all other public officers in the United 
States, excepting the President, that few if any members of 
Congress were willing to go that high in fixing the salary of the 
Governor of the Territory of Orleans. In one sense, the Gov- 
_ ernor would be dealing with a people of foreign extraction and of 

. foreign tongues; but not many people thought that even that 


*- egnsideration was sufficient to justify rating the governorship at 


New Orleans on an equality with one of our most lucrative for-. 
eign missions. 
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But there was another yardstick which some of the members 
of Congress had found to measure the salary needs of a governor 
in New Orleans. It was known that the former Spanish gover- 
nors of Louisiana had received a salary of $8,000 per year, in 
addition to living accommodations and certain other perquisites. 
Thus, on February 16, 1804, when the Senate took up the con- 
sideration of a proper salary for the Governor, in order to fill a 
space which had thus far been left blank in the Louisiana bill, a 
sort of auction on the matter took place. The first proposal was 
to fill the blank with $8,000; only seven Senators voted affirma- 
tively. The next motion was to reduce the salary to $6,000, and 
twelve votes were cast for that motion. Finally, the blank was 
filled with $5,000, eighteen votes being cast for that figure. The 
Senate then proceeded to fix the compensation for the other offi- 
cers of the Territory of Orleans. The Secretary of the Territory, 
the three judges of the Superior Court, and the Federal District 
Court judge were each voted salaries of only $2,000 each. This 
now seems out of proportion to the $5,000 salary allowed to the 
Governor. The salaries fixed for the Federal District Attorney 
and the United States Marshal were only $600 and $200, re- 
spectively; but, in addition to this, each was entitled to certain 
fees.*° 


When the bill was under consideration in the House, on 
March 14, 1804, Michael Leib, of Pennsylvania, moved to strike 
out the $5,000, in order to insert $3,000, as the Governor’s salary. 
“The sum of five thousand dollars was, he observed, higher than 
that allowed some of our Heads of Departments, and was, in his | 
opinion, above the necessary allowance.” But Leib’s motion im- 
mediately provoked the following explanation: 


Mr. [Joseph H.] Nicholson, [of Maryland], said he 
should have no objection to striking out five thousand dollars; 
but it would be for the purpose of inserting a higher sum. 
The Office of Governor of this Territory was unquestionably 
one of the most important under the Government of the 
United States. In casting his eyes on those persons com- 
petent to a discharge of the great duties attached to the 
office of Governor, Mr. N. said, his mind had settled upon 
few individuals with whom it was satisfied. So impressed 
was he with the importance of the station, that he would 

- agree to give the Governor a salary equal to that allowed to 
any foreign Minister. A man ought to be appointed, pos- 
sessed of, and entitled to the full confidence of the Execu- 


*° Brown (ed.), William Plumer’s Memorandum, 142. 
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tive, and who, by his manners, character, and conduct, would 

win the esteem and love of those over whom he is called to 
preside.. It was also well known to the members of the House 

that the expenses of living were greater at New Orleans than 

in any part of the United States. Hitherto the Governor of 

Spain had received a salary of eight thousand dollars. To 

give the Governor the paltry sum of three thousand dollars 

will not enable him to pay his expenses. For these reasons 

Mr. N. called for a division of the question.*® 

The question was then taken on the motion to strike out 
$5,000, but was lost by the narrow margin of forty-four to forty © 
votes. Thus the House left the Governor’s salary as it had been 


fixed by the Senate—at $5,000.*2 


The salaries of all the other Territorial officers were left at 
the figures set by the Senate. This was one of the main reasons 
why so much difficulty was experienced by the national authori- 
ties, all during the Territorial regime, in inducing the desirable 
type of men to accept and retain appointments in the Territory of 

- Orleans. But this subject lies beyond the scope of this article. _ 


Some comparative figures may serve to explain the reluctance 
of many members of Congress to approve a salary of $5000 for the 
Governor of the Territory of Orleans. When the new government 
was being put into operation under the Constitution, in 1789, the 
salaries of the chief officers were fixed as follows: President, 
$25,000; Vice President, $5000; Chief Justice, $4000; Associate 
Justices, $3500; Secretaries of State and of the Treasury, $3500 
each; Secretary of War, $3000.42 Even with these salaries in 
effect, the Federalists, who were in power. until 1801, had been 
charged by the Republicans with extravagance in governmental 
expenditures. Economy was the watchword of the Jeffersonian 
administration; but the fact could not be ignored that some 
salaries were too low to attract desirable men to the public service. 
Consequently, during the same session in which the salary of the 
Governor of Orleans Territory was fixed at $5000, an act was 
passed increasing the salaries of the members of the President’s 
Cabinet. By an act approved February 20, 1804, Congress estab- | 
lished the following salaries for cabinet positions: Secretary of 

State and Secretary of the Treasury, $5000 each; Secretary of | | 
40 Annals of Congress, 8 Cong., 1 Sess., 1185. 
41 Ibid. 


43 salaries fixed three arate acts, passed on September 11, 23 and 24, 
1789. Fall’ texts of of 1 Cong., 1 Sess., 2233, 2238, 2238-2239 


(Appendix). 
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War and Secretary of the Navy, $4500 each; Attorney General 
and Postmaster General, $3000 each.** Thus, to allow the Governor 
of Orleans the same salary as the Vice President of the United 
States and the two highest paid members of the President’s 
Cabinet must have seemed to most of the members of Congress as 
extremely liberal; and to others such a salary must have appeared 
decidedly extravagant. 


As will be explained later on in this article, Jefferson felt 
that the salary of $5000 was too small to enable him to induce the 
men he sought for the position of Governor of the Territory of 
Orleans to accept such an appointment. It will also be shown, | 
further on in this article, how Jefferson played up other factors, 
in addition to the salary offered and which the President was 
powerless to increase, in his efforts to induce his two favorites, 
General Lafayette and James Monroe, to accept the governorship 
of the Territory of Orleans. 


In addition to the act of March 26, 1804, and the other iiete 
that have already been mentioned, the first session of the Eighth 
Congress (October 17, 1803-March 27, 1804) passed several other 
acts for the special benefit of Louisiana. The most important of 
these were: “An act for laying and collecting duties on imports 
and tonnage within the territories ceded to the United States, by 
the Treaty of the thirtieth of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and three, between the United States and the French Republic; 
and for other purposes;’** “An act relating to the recording, 
- registering, and enrolling of ships or vessels in the district of 
Orleans ;’”’** “An act providing for the expenses of the Civil Gov- 
ernment of Louisiana;’’*6 and “An act to provide for a more ex- 
tensive distribution of the Laws of the United States.’’47 The legis- 
lation establishing the permanent form of territorial govern- 
ment for the Territory of Orleans was one of the chief problems 
confronting the second session of the Eighth Congress, which 
convened on November 5, 1804. 


The Creole residents of the Territory of Orleans were dis- 
contented with the temporary form of government which had 
been provided by the act of March 26, 1804. They desired imme-. 
diate admission into the Union as a State. This discontent was 
fanned by some of the non-Creole leaders in the Territory and by 

43 Jbid., 8 Cong., 1 Sess., 1253 (Appendix), for full text of act. | 
44 Jbid., 1253- 1258 (Appendix), for full text of act, approved February 24, 1804. 
*5 Ibid., 1264-1265 (Appendix), for full text of act, approved tse 25, 1804. 


46 Tbid., 1279-1280 ( ce ag for full text of act, approved = oT 19, 1804 
“7 Jbid., 1314 (Appendix), for full text of act, approved March 2 1804. 
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some of the recently arrived Americans. Daniel Clark and Edward 


Livingston were leaders in this movement. Livingston drew up 


the memorial to Congress protesting against certain features of 
the territorial government; but when that memorial was to be 
presented to Congress, Livingston and Clark remained in the 
background and three Creoles were sent to Washington with the 
memorial.*® It was naturally felt by the Louisianians that the 
existing governmental arrangement for Orleans was the work of 
the administration party. The bearers of the memorial were thus 
inclined to get the ear of the Federalists in Congress, after their 
arrival.*® This proved to be a bad method of political procedure. 
The Federalists were unable to effect any changes in line with 
what the Louisianians desired; and the consorting of the bearers 
of the memorial with the disgruntled Federalists made a bad 
impression with some of the leading Republican members of 
Congress who might otherwise have been inclined to listen to 
the complaints of the Louisianians. Nothing that bore even the 
faintest Federalist stamp was likely to get any favorable con- 
sideration at the hands of the Republican majority in Congress.*° 


*8 Pierre Sauvé, Pierre Derbigny, and Jean Noel Destrehan went to Washington to 
People the memorial to Congress. Full text of the memorial, entitled ‘‘Remonstrance of the > 

le of Louisiana against the Political Tt Adopted by ‘Congress for Them,” is printed 

merican ge Papers, Miscellaneous, 396-399. It was communicated to the Senate 
=n December 3 

4® See Be ¢ ed.), William Plumer’s Memorandum, 223, and Charles Francis Adams, 
editor, Memoirs of John Adams, Comprising Portions of His Diary from 1795 to 1848, 
12 vols. (Philadelphia: J: B. Lippincott & Co. eg, I, 321, for the dinner tendered to 
Sauvé, Derbigny and Destrehan by Senator thy Pi ckering of Massachusetts, a leader 

the Federalists, at which Plumer and Adams as eo as most of the other Federalists were 

present. The dinner was on December 15, 1804. 

50 After the Louisiana ents departed Some Washington, the National Intelligencer, 


March 6, 1805, published the following editori 
“On Sunday last 2 March 3, 1805], Messrs. Destrehan, Sauve, and ne eee, composing 


the legation from Louisiana, left this city for New-Orleans. It is unfeigned pleasure 


that we embrace this occasion of attesting the assiduous attention weia by these gentlemen 
to the duties assigned them, and the respectful attention they received from those who had 
the pleasure of their Tig meres? attentions richly merited by the respectability of their 
characters and conduct. Though h the prayer of the remonstrance they ur has not, in 
respects, been complied with, yet much strong ground has been gained. eir admissability 
into the union, without an amendment of the constitution, has received the legislative sanc- 
tion; and although this event, according to the act passed this session, is rendered dependent 
on the inhabitants of Louisiana amounting to 60,000, yet should circumstances recommend 
an earlier admission, all constitutional restraint is removed. Of a oe we speak with 
absolute confidence. The government of the United States, in all its departments, feels no 
other sentiment than that ba friendship to our brethren of Louisiana; and will rejoice in the 
arrival of the period which shall give them equal rights with ourselves. aes in the mean 
time, though the entire rights of self government — not conferred upon them, they may 
rest assured of their protection from every species oppression 

Re ardless of this editorial comment, the por Bele had ‘tailed in the chief objects of 
their mission. After their arrival in New Orleans, the political pot boiled more furiously 
than ever: and Claiborne, the administration’s appointee as temporary governor, was to 
bear the brunt of the criticism of the act of Congress, of March 2, 1805. 

The Federalists in Congress, by their action, afforded aid and comfort to the disgruntled 
leaders in Louisiana. Under date of February. 18, 1805, Senator William Plumer of New 
Hampshire jotted in his ayy eo the following, which probably reflects the general 


“Past the bill ‘providing for Ses government for the territory of Orleans.’ This gives to 
the District the second grade of Territorial Government. I voted against it because it pro- 
vides that when they shall ceive sixty thousand free Inhabitants they shall be admitted as a 
State into the Union upon the footing of the original States. This provision appears to me 

tes, in e on withou e ous consen each er composing 
obtained.” Brown (ed.), William Plumer’s Memorandum, 2 299. : 
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_ The chief demands of the Louisianians were statehood, or 
at least self-government, and permission to continue the foreign © 
slave trade. They were to be disappointed in both their demands. 
By “An act further providing for the government of the Territory 
of Orleans,” approved March 2, 1805, that territory was elevated 
to the second grade of territorial government. The lower branch 
of the General Assembly, consisting of twenty-five members, was 
made elective; but the upper branch of the legislative body and 
all the executive and judicial officers were to be appointed by the 
President of the United States. The act further provided that 
when the free inhabitants of said territory reached 60,000, it 
should be admitted to the Union as a State. But the foreign slave 
_ trade remained prohibited; and no changes were made in the sal- | 
aries of territorial officers.®! This act of March 2, 1805, remained — 
in force until 1812, when the Territory of Orleans was admitted to 
the Union as the State of Louisiana. 


Although the salary attached to the position of Governor of 
the Territory of Orleans was too small to attract the type of men 
Jefferson desired to appoint to that position, it was large enough 
to place the governorship in the category of a choice “political 
plum”. Hence there were several applicants seeking the position, 
although few, if any, of them possessed those qualifications which 
Jefferson thought requisite for such an important officer. It was 
a futile search, so far as Jefferson was concerned. He never 
succeeded in inducing either of the men whom he considered best 
qualified for the position to accept the appointment. 


The subsequent sections of this article will trace the efforts of 
Jefferson to select a suitable and competent man as Governor of 
the Territory of Orleans. Sketches will be given of the individuals 
who were avowed candidates, of those who were merely mentioned 
as possibilities for the appointment, and of those whom Jefferson 
- sought, unsuccessfully, to induce to accept the governorship. The 
subsequent material presented will also serve to explain how it 
happened that William Charles Cole Claiborne, who was never 
considered by Jefferson as the proper man for the important posi- 
tion of Governor of the Territory of Orleans, won this very choice 
“political plum’ and was able to retain it as the result of a series" 
of happy political accidents—so far as Claiborne was concerned— 
throughout the entire territorial period, 1803-1812. 


51 Annals’ of Con ess, 8 Oong., 2 Sess., full text of this 
act; also in Carter . tea). Territorial Papers, IX, 405-4 : 
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THOMAS SUMTER, JR. 


Jefferson’s first thoughts of a suitable man for the gover- 
uorship of Louisiana, appear to have turned toward an indi- 
vidual who was then in Europe. While vacationing at his Monti- 
cello home, after having issued his proclamation calling Congress 
to meet on October 17, 1803, the President must have been pon- 
dering this question. Under date of July 31, 1803, he wrote to 
James Madison, then Secretary of State: 


I think I have selected a governor for Louisiana, as per- 
fect in all points as we can expect. Sound judgment, stand- 
ing in society, knoledge [sic] of the world, liberality, fa- 
miliarity with the French language, and having a French — 
wife. You will perceive I am describing Paes some [sic]. I 
do not know a more proper character for the place. I wish 
we could find a diplomatist or two equally eligible, for Eu- 


rope... .5 
Just who was this man whose name Jefferson misspelled but 
_who appears to have been the President’s first choice for the im- 
portant position of governor of the new acquisition? What was 
his background, and what, in addition to those recited by the 
President, were his special qualifications for such a position? 
The man in question was Thomas Sumter, Jr., the only son of 
_ General Thomas Sumter of South Carolina. His father was one 
of the military heroes of the American Revolution, and was at 
- this time (1803) a United States Senator. The son is not listed 
_ in the Dictionary of American Biography, nor in any of the other 
- standard biographical dictionaries. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of 
_ American Biography and the National Cyclopaedia of American 
. Btography™ both confuse his public career with that of his more 
~ famous father. However, diligent research has revealed the main 
facts of the life and the more reece phases of the public 


career of the son. 


Des Thomas Sumter, Jr., was born August 30, 1768, and was thus 
thirty-five years of age in 1803. No details have been found on 
his early life and education. However, because of the promi- 
nence of his father, it may be taken for granted that the son 
had opportunities far above those of the average boy of his day 

for the acquisition of information on the public affairs of the 


572. 
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62 Word (ed.), Works of Thomas Jefferson, X, 27. 
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nation. He was a lad of seven when armed hostilities began with 
England in 1775; and he was a youth of fifteen when the inde- 
pendence of the United States was finally recognized by the 
mother country. He was in his most impressionable years when 
his father was winning laurels as a military leader against the 
British in the South. | 


After the close of the Revolutionary War, General Thomas 
Sumter continued his active participation in public affairs. He 
was elected to represent his South Carolina district in the First 
Congress, and entered upon his duties in that capacity in 1789, 
when the son had just attained his majority. General Sumter 
served his district in the House of Representatives from 1789 to 
1793, and again from 1797 to 1801, when he was elevated to the 
United States Senate where he served continuously until his 
resignation in 1810.55 fe 


Whether Thomas Sumter, Jr., spent any time in New York, 
Philadelphia, or Washington while his father was a member of 
the House of Representatives is not known. But presumably, as 
the only son of a distinguished father, he must have had some 
opportunity to view at first-hand the workings of the federal 
government during that interesting period. 


General Sumter’s elevation to the United States Senate 
came at the same time as Thomas Jefferson’s elevation to the 
Presidency. The General was a loyal supporter of the new 
President, and the father’s prominence in national affairs opened - 
the way for the son’s entrance into public life. One of Jefferson’s 
first appointments was that of Robert R. Livingston as Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of the United States to the Republic of 
France. The nomination was sent to the Senate on March 5, 
1801, and was confirmed the same day.®* It was customary in 
those days to appoint a Private Secretary to accompany each of 
our important foreign Ministers to his post. Such a secretary 
was needed to accompany Livingston to Paris; and sometime in 
1801, during the recess of Congress, Jefferson appointed Thomas 


55 The best brief account of General Thomas Sumter’s career is in the Dict 
American Biography, XVIII, 219-221. The Directory of the 
gress, 1774-1927 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1928), 45, 48, 62, 67, 71, 76, 
81, 86, 91, 1586, contains pertinent information on General Sumter’s congressional service. . 
The best general biography of the General is A. K. Gregoire, Thomas Sumter. 

General Thomas Sumter was born August 14, 1734, and died July 1, 1832, in his 
ninety-eighth year. He thus outlived most of his Revolutionary contemporaries, in spite od 


the fact that he was already forty-one years of age in 1775, when arm es : 
Great Britain began. His great longevity probably accounts for some of the standard bio- 


graphical dictionaries confusing his later career with that of his less famous son. 
5¢ Senate Executive Journal, I, 395, 396. : 
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Sumter, Jr., to this position. When Congress convened, Jeffer- 
son sent this nomination, along with those of several other re- 
cess appointees, to the Senate for confirmation. On January 6, 
1802, Jefferson placed the nomination of Thomas Sumter, Jr., 
before the Senate as “Secretary of the Legation to Paris, on the 
salary and in the stead of a Private Secreary.” The nomination 
was confirmed January 26, 1802,57 several months after Sumter 
had assumed the duties of the position in- Paris. 


Jefferson appears to have been the first President of the 
United States to dignify the position of private secretary to 
a foreign minister with the title of “Secretary of Legation’’; 
and Thomas Sumter, Jr., was one of the first two men to be 
honored with such a title. On the same day that Sumter was © 
nominated to that position in Paris, John Graham of Kentucky 
was nominated in the same capacity at Madrid.®* This is a very 
interesting coincidence because of the later careers of the two 
men. Although Sumter never occupied any office in the Terri- 
tory of Orleans, Graham was Secretary of that. Territory 
for a time; and when Sumter resigned his position as Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States in Brazil in 1819, after 
a decade of service in that capacity, Graham was appointed as 

- Thomas Sumter, Jr., proceeded to New York to accompany 
Livingston and his family to Paris. On the voyage to Europe 
began a romance which was to culminate in the acquisition of the 
“French wife” which Jefferson mentioned as one of Sumter’s . 


qualifications for the governorship of Louisiana. How this came 
about is an interesting story, worth relating in some detail. 


During the stormy days of the French Revolution, Comte 


Louis Jean de Lage decided to send his wife and their three 


children to the United States for safety. Madame de Lage was 
a daughter of the Marquis d’Amblimont, an officer of the French © 
navy. While the mother and her children were at Bordeaux — 
awaiting an opportunity to escape to the United States, Madame 
de Lage placed her daughter Nathalie in the charge of a friend 


- who was also fleeing to America. This friend, with her own child _ 


and Nathalie de Lage, succeeded in reaching the United States. 
But the vessel on which Madame de Lage and her other two | 


57 Ibid., I, 401, 405. 
58 Ibid., I, 401. 
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- children embarked was captured by a privateer, and this in turn 
by a British man-of-war, which landed the fugitives in Spain, 
where they were welcomed. 


Upon reaching New York, the protector of Nathalie de Lage 
opened a school for young ladies; and Nathalie remained as one of 
the family. Attending this school were Theodosia Burr, the daugh- | 
ter of Aaron Burr, who later became the wife of Governor Alston 
of South Carolina; a daughter of Robert R. Livingston; and others © 
from prominent New York families of that day. After some years 
Madame de Lage thought it was safe for her daughter to return 
to France, and the departure of the Livingston family for Paris | 
afforded Nathalie an opportunity to return to her native land 
with them. Thus she met Thomas Sumter, Jr., who also accom- 
panied the Livingstons. | 


The long voyage to France afforded ample opportunity for 
the development of the romance between the thirty-three-year-old . 
Thomas and the nineteen-year-old Nathalie. They were married in 
Paris on March 20, 1802, about the time Sumter must have 
learned of the Senate confirmation of his appointment. The full 
name of the bride was Marie Louise Stephanie Beatrix Nathalie 
de Lage de Volude.®® Thus Thomas Sumter, Jr., had acquired the 
_ “French wife” which, more than a year later, Jefferson listed as 
one of his qualifications for the governorship of Louisiana. 


For some reason unknown to this writer, Sumter, after some 
two years in Paris, found himself so out of harmony with Living- 
ston that he resigned his position. This resignation appears to 
have occurred about the time that the negotiation of the Louisiana 
Purchase Treaty was concluded; and soon thereafter, with his 
wife and infant daughter, Sumter departed for England. It may 
have been that Sumter sided with Monroe in the controversy 
which developed over the. question as to whether Monroe or 
Livingston deserved the chief credit for the acquisition of Louisi- 
ana. At any rate, Sumter’s continued friendship with Monroe 
_ after that date lends support to this view. However, Sumter may 
have been more interested in a temporary sojourn in Europe than 
in a permanent position in the diplomatic service of his country. 

5° The full name of Mrs. Thomas Sumter, Jr., is found in the Marriage Contract of 
Fulwar Skipwith and Louise Barbe Vandenclooster, which was drawn up in Paris at the 
home of the Sumters, June 2, 1802. Sumter and his wife signed this legal document as wit- 
nesses. A certified copy of this document was filed in the Spanish Court Records at Baton 
Rouge in 1809, in connection with a legal matter which arose after Skipwith had settled in 
West Florida. dy se of this certified copy is in files of East Baton ouge Parish Clerk 
of Court at Baton uge. An English translation is in Archives of the Spanish Government 


of West Florida (WPA Survey of Federal Archives in Louisiana, 1940), XIX, 18-21. Transla- 
tions are in typescript. | 


| 
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~ When Monroe went to London, after the completion of the 
Louisiana Purchase Treaty in Paris, to try to negotiate better 
relations between the United States and Great Britain, he met 
Sumter there and employed him for some months as his private 
secretary. In a letter to Secretary of State Madison, dated London, 
July 26, 1803, Monroe wrote: 

I have been happy to take advantage of Mr. Sumter’s 
services who lives in the neighborhood of London, which his 
friendship and disposition to be useful have induced him to 
render me. As he will embark in a month or six weeks for 
the U. S. I shall experience some embarrassment when he 
leaves me unless Mr. Purviance arrives in the meantime. 
If he has not yet sailed I ae of you to prevail on him to do 

sO as soon as possible... .®° 
: Probably due to the urging of Monroe, Sumter delayed his 
return to the United States for several months. In October he was 
still serving Monroe in the capacity of private secretary.®! He 
arrived in Charleston, South Carolina, early in December, 1803.® 
Thus ended Thomas Sumter, Jr.’s, first engagement in the diplo- 
matic service of his country. 


What may have influenced Jefferson to abandon his original 
plan to appoint Sumter as governor of Louisiana remains a 
mystery. There is no available evidence to indicate that the matter 
ever went farther than the letter to Madison. General Thomas 
Sumter was not present in the Senate when Congress convened on 
October 17, 1803; and he did not occupy his seat until February 6, 
1804. The brief entry in the Senate proceedings for that date 
reads: “Thomas Sumter, from the State of South Carolina, 

attended on the 4th instant, and took his seat this day in the 
Senate.”® Thus Senator Sumter was absent when the Louisiana _ 
Purchase Treaty was ratified ; and most of the legislation in regard 
to a temporary government for the new acquisition had already 
taken definite shape before he arrived in Washington to take his 
place in the Senate. Did this absence of the father from his Senate 
seat during this important period prejudice Jefferson against the 
advancement of the son in the public service? Or did Jefferson’s 
attitude toward Thomas Sumter, Jr., undergo a radical change 


6° Stanislaus Murray Hamilton, editor, The Writings o M Including a 


of His Public and Private Papers Correspo for the 
Print vols. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, “1 a98 1903), IV, . Cited 
as Hamilton, Writings of Monroe. 

61 Paul R. Weidner, editor, ‘“‘The Journ John = White,” in South Carolina 


Historical and Genealogical Magazine, XLIIL 45-4 
62 Ibid., XLIII, 45, footnote 9, quoting Gregoire, Pisa Sumter, 254. 
63 Annals of Congress, 8 Cong., 1 Sess., 246. : 
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after the President learned of Sumter’s disagreement with Liv- 
ingston in Paris and his resignation as Secretary of the Legation? 
These interesting questions must remain unanswered, at least for 
the present. All that is definitely known is that Sumter was not | 
appointed to the governorship of Louisiana, and that Jefferson 

soon turned his attention in another direction in his search for a — 
suitable candidate for that important office. 


: After Thomas Sumter, Jr., returned to South Careiien: late 

in 1803, he took up his residence on the family plantation, “South 
Mount”, near Stateburg (now Dalzell). But with his father a 
United States Senator and a leader in South Carolina politics, the 
son was not likely to remain out of public affairs very long, if he 
had any further inclination in that direction. He is said to have 
served his state as Lieutenant Governor during this period of his 
retirement from the diplomatic service. And when the United 
States army was being enlarged in 1809, he was appointed as a 
lieutenant colonel in the Regiment of Light Artillery. This nomina- 
tion was laid before the Senate on J anuary 7 and confirmed on 
January 9, 1809.°* However, there is no evidence available to 
indicate that Sumter ever entered into the service under this mili- 
“tary appointment. 


The United States was at that time desirous of renewing 
diplomatic relations with the Kingdom of Portgual, the court 
_of which had been transferred to Rio Janeiro in Brazil, after the 
home land had been overrun by the armies of Napoleon. On 
March 6, 1809, just two days after his inauguration as President, 
James Madison nominated Thomas Sumter, Jr., to be Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States to the Court of Rio Janeiro; 
and on the next day the Senate confirmed the nomination by a 
of 27 to 3.© 


Sumter retained this diplomatic post for about a decade. 
During the latter years of his tenure he encountered some dif- 
ficulties which caused him to desire to resign and return to the 
United States. After his old friend, James Monroe, became 
President in 1817, Sumter hinted at this desire in some of his 
letters, but Monroe appears to have had no intention of accepting 
his resignation at that time. Writing to Sumter from Concord, 
New Hampshire, while on his tour of New England, under date 
of July 20, 1817, Monroe explained that. his conduct in Brazil 


64 Senate Executive Journal, II, 93. 
65 Ibid., II, 119-120. 
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had been fully approved by both the late President and himself. 
But Monroe also stated that he had inferred from some of Sum- 
ter’s letters that he desired to return home. He explained that 
Sumter had been longer absent on a foreign mission than was 
usual in such cases, and stated that he would have been allowed to 
return, had the permission not been delayed until Sumter’s views 
could be more explicitly ascertained. Monroe closed his letter 
with this. sentence: “Nothing will be done in regard to the mis- 
sion at Brazil till we hear from you.’’® 


But John Quincy Adams, Monroe’s Secretary of State, was 
not so favorably impressed as was the President with Sumter’s 
work in Brazil. When preparing the instructions for the suc- 
cessor to Sumter, Adams recorded the following entry in his 
Diary, under date of April 16, 1819: 


The minister who has been there these ten years, was 
not a fortunate choice. His own temper is not happy. He 
has been repeatedly involved in quarrels of personal punc- 
tilio, even with the members of the royal family. He is ex- 
cessively argumentative, and spins out everything into dis- 
cussion without ever bringing anything to a close. Many 
occurrences excessively untoward have happened also, not 
imputable to. him, but which have placed him in situations 
of great embarrassment, while they implicated more or less 
the harmony between the two countries... .*" 

- The outcome of Sumter’s desire to return to the United 

States and of the Secretary of State’s dissatisfaction with his 
services in Brazil was the following message, dated December | 
24 and placed before the Senate on December 28, 1818: “I nomi- 
nate John Graham, one of the late commissioners of the United 
States at Buenos Ayres, to be Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States at Rio de Janeiro, in the room of Thomas Sum- 
ter, Jun., who has asked permission to resign.” The Senate 
confirmed Graham’s nomination on January 6, 1819. 

Several months elapsed between Graham’s appointment and 
his arrival in Rio Janeiro. Meanwhile Sumter remained at his 
post, and it was not until July, 1819, that he departed for the 
United States. 

66 Hamilton (ed.), Writings of Monroe, VI, 24-26. 
°7 Adams (ed.), Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, IV, 340. 


- 88 Senate Executive Journal, III, 162, 165. 
*® Hamilton (ed.), Writings of Monroe, VI, 25, footnote 1. 
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When Sumter returned to the United States in 1819, after an 
absence of a decade in Brazil, he again took up his residence on 
the family plantation in South Carolina, where he continued to 
reside until his death, which occurred on June 15, 1840. He 
never again participated actively in public affairs; at least, he 
never again held an important office under either the state or 
national government.” | 


Sumter and his French wife were the parents of seven 
children, four daughters and three sons. All these children oc- 
cupied places of respectability during their lifetimes,’ and one 
of the sons, Paul Thomas DeLage Sumter (who appears to have 
dropped the “Paul” from his name after he reached maturity), 
occupied for a time a rather prominent position in national af- | 
fairs. He was born in Germantown, Pennsylvania, November 
14, 1809, and served his South Carolina district in the House of 
Representatives during the Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh 
Congresses (March 4, 1839-March 3, 1843).72 He is said to have 
been graduated from West Point in 1835, and to have served in 

the United States army until 1841, attaining the rank of colonel.” 

However, this purported record of Thomas DeLage Sumter’s 
military service aroused the suspicion of this writer for three 
reasons: Firstly, if the record were correct, he would have been 
in his twenty-sixth year at the time of graduation from West 
Point, which would have made him several years older than the 
average cadet of those days. Secondly, his purported promo- 
tion was entirely too rapid to fit in with the practice of our 
regular army in those days. Finally, there is no question as to 
his service in Congress from 1839 to 1843, and he certainly — 
could not have retained his army position while a member of 
Congress. 


These doubts as to the correctness of this purported mili- 
tary record led to a diligent search in an effort to unearth the 
true facts in the case. The standard published sources were ex- 
plored without finding the name of Thomas DeLage Sumter listed 
in any of them as an officer in the United States army.” Finally, 


7° The best account I have been able to locate of the career of Thomas Sumter, Jr,. is in 


_ South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, XI (1910), 235, 254-256. All material 


for this sketch, for which no other source is cited, has been obtained from the above source. 

71 Ibid. 

72 Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 189, 196, 1587. 

73 Tbid., 1587. 

74 The published sources consulted were: Francis B. Heitman, editor, Historical Register 
and Dictionary of the United States Army; American State Papers, Military Affairs; and 
Senate Executive Journal. None of these lists Thomas DeLage Sumter as an officer in the 
United States army. 
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the following facts of his connection with West Point were 
found in an old document, which lists “T. D. Sumpter [sic]’ of 
South Carolina as having been admitted to the Military Academy 
in 1828 and dismissed therefrom in 1829, no reason for the dis- 
missal being given.** This published record of Thomas DeLage 
Sumter’s connection with West Point is certainly at variance — 
with the military record accorded him in the Biographical Di- 
rectory of the American Congress. The discrepancy is probably 
due to the later tradition that every distinguished Southern 
leader of the antebellum period was expected to have a military 
record; and the person responsible for the preparation of the 
above named biographical sketch must have manufactured such 
a record for Thomas DeLage Sumter without having explored 
any of the available source material. 


: Regardless of the lack of a distinguished military record, 
- Thomas DeLage, the most promnient son of Thomas Sumter, Jr., 
was a man of private and public importance in South Carolina © 
an his death: at “South Mount”, on J uly 2, 187 4. 76 


FULWAR SKIPWITH 


There is some evidence, though not very conclusiv 
Fulwar Skipwith aspired to the position of governor of Louisiana. 
If so, he was in a favored situation for placing his claim before 
the administration. He was a native of Virginia and had long 
been a friend of both Jefferson and Monroe; and he-was ac- 
quainted with all the prominent political leaders in his native 
state. At the time of the negotiation of the Louisiana Purchase 
Treaty, Skipwith was in Paris, in the capacity of Commercial | 
Agent of the United States. He was in close contact with 
Monroe at that time, and he doubtless discussed his ambitions 
with that diplomat. However, Monroe appears to have con- 
vinced Skipwith that he should put in his application for a Lou- 
isiana position of less importance than that of governor. In 
the postscript to a letter to Jefferson, dated Paris, May 18, 1803, 
which was only a short time after the completion of the Lou- 
isiana negotiations, Monroe commented thus on the wishes of 
Skipwith: 

__ Mr. Skipwith is desirous of an somaioniiaas at New 

Orleans, if the treaty is approved and.a government or- 


7™ House Reports, 24 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 303, es 84. This report of a House committee 
1 ae to investigate the airs of the Military cademy at West Point is dated March l, 
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ganized there. His views are directed to the office of Col- 
lector for which he is well qualified. He has served long & 
faithfully here, and I believe without the improvement of 
his fortune. Having known the direct and upright line of 
his conduct, through a period of great political embarrass- 
ment, I owe I feel much interest in his future establish- 
ment.*?* 

This letter must have reached Jefferson about the time he 
was: considering the appointment of Thomas Sumter, Jr., to be 
governor of Louisiana. Why Jefferson was so tardy in replying 
to the above suggestion of Monroe is difficult to explain. The © 
first comment by Jefferson on Monroe’s suggestion of a position 
for Skipwith in New Orleans, so far as has been ascertained, is 


in a letter to Monroe, under date of January 8, 1804, as follows: 


Fulwar Skipwith wishes office in Loutsiana. But ~he 
should be made sensible of the impossibility of an office re- 
maining vacant till we can import an incumbent from Eu- 
rope. That of Gov. is the only one for which the law has 
made that sort of provision. Besides he has been so long 
absent from America, that he cannot have habits and feel- 
ings, and the tact necessary to be in unison with his coun- © 
trymen here. He is much fitter for any matters of business | 
(below that of diplomacy) which we may have to do in 
Europe. .. .78 


This dnishechisest clearly indicates that Jefferson was not too 
favorably impressed with Skipwith’s ability in handling affairs 
requiring tact and diplomacy. However, Skipwith did possess 
some of the qualifications which Jefferson had attributed to 
Thomas Sumter, Jr., when he suggested Sumter to Madison as a 
suitable candidate for governor of Louisiana. Through his long 
residence in Paris, Skipwith was certainly familiar with the 


_. French language; and he had a French wife. In order to have a — 


better understanding of Skipwith’s qualifications for a position in 
Louisiana, it will be well to present a sketch of his background 
and his previous experience in public affairs prior to the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. 

-Fulwar Skipwith was born in Dinwiddie County, Virginia, 
February 21, 1765,”° the son of Fulwar Skipwith (neither father 


1 Hamilton (ed.), Writings of Monroe, IV, 30. 
78 Ford (ed.), Works of Thomas Jefferson, X, 64. 
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nor son ever used “senior” or “junior” as a distingedabetnds mark, 
so far as I have been able to learn) and Marie Haddon.®® No 
details of his early life and education have been found, though 
he is said to have been well educated,*! and his letters and later 
career bear out this claim. 


The Skipwith family had been prominerit in Virginia af- 
_ fairs since colonial days. Fulwar therefore had a good back- 
ground, so far as lineage was concerned. He was too young to 
' have taken a very active part in the American Revolution, and 
there is no record of his having been enlisted in military service. 
He was eighteen years of age when independence was finally — 
won from the British. His-activities remain unrecorded, so far 
as I have been able to discover, until he entered the United 
States consular service in 1790,-when he was twenty-five years 
of age. His first public appointment was received at the hands 
of President Washington. In arranging for the United States 
consular service, Washington made several nominations to the | 
Senate on June 4, 1790, among which was the following: | 
MARTINIQUE.—Fulwar Skipwith, of Virginia, to be 
Consul of the United States of America, for the Island of 
Martinique, and for such other islands and places of the 
allegiance of his most Christian Majesty, as shall be nearer 
thereto than to the residence of any other Consul or Vice- 
Consul of the United States within the same allegiance.*? 
The Senate confirmed the nomination on June 7, 1790. Thus 
Fulwar Skipwith was launched upon a career in the public service 
which was to keep him constantly employed for the next eighteen 
years. In this period of the French Revolution the consular service 
of the United States in the French West Indies was not a position 
from which much satisfaction could be derived either for the 
consul or for his country. However, ateinidne retained the position 
for about four years.** 


By the summer of 1794 Skipwith was back in the United 
States, apparently in search of a more desirable appointment. He 
did not have to wait long for a new assignment. When James 
Monroe was sent to France to succeed Gouverneur Morris as our 
Minister in Paris, Skipwith accompanied him in the capacity of 
private secretary. However, upon his arrival in Paris, Monroe 


8° Typescript of Skipwith’s Marri names of his parents. Archives 
of the Spanish Government of West XIX, 18-2 

81 Arthur, Story of the West Florida 91. 

82 Senate Executive Journal, I, 48, 49-50. 

83 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, I, 428-429. 
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found the commercial affairs of the United States in the various 

French ports in such a state of confusion that he decided a Consul 
General was necessary to coordinate and supervise the work of our 
consuls in the various French ports. Monroe therefore immediately 
appointed Skipwith as “Provisional Consul General’ of the United 
States in Paris, and forwarded to President Washington a recom- 
mendation that he should be formally appointed to that important 


-position.** Washington approved the recommendation of Monroe, 


and on June 25, 1795, he sent to the Senate the nomination of 
“Fulwar Skipwith, to be Consul General of the United States, in 
France,” which was confirmed on the following day.™ 


Skipwith, under the provisional appointment by Monroe, had 
administered the functions of this office for some months prior to 
his official appointment to the position. He served in that capacity 
for the next several years, and during the suspension of diplomatic 
intercourse between the United States and France, following the 
XYZ Affair, he was the lone official representative of the Ameri- 
can government in Paris until William Vans Murray, then our 
Minister to the Netherlands, was ordered to Paris in 1800 by 
President John Adams to open negotiations for the restoration of 
good diplomatic relations between the two nations. Thus Skipwith 
was in Paris when Murray, Ellsworth and Marshall negotiated the 
Convention with France, signed on September 30, 1800. Because 
of his continuous residence in Paris during this troublous period, 
it is very doubtful whether any other American was more inti- 
mately acquainted with the complicated commercial and diplo- 
matic disputes then existing between the United States and the 
French Republic than was Fulwar Skipwith. The information 
which he was able to give to Murray and the other commissioners 
sent to negotiate with Napoleon Bonaparte, then at the head of 
French affairs as First Consul, must have been of great value to 
them in their negotiations. However, Skipwith has received little 
credit at the hands of historians for any assistance that he may 
have given the negotiators.* 


A 

| 84 Monroe to Edmund Randolph, Secretary of State, Paris, October 16, 1794, in Ham- | 
ilton (ed.), Writings of Monroe, II, 74. 

85 Senate Executive Journal, I, 189, 191. 

8¢ For the work of Skipwith in Paris from 1794 to 1803, see: Hamilton (ed.), Writings 
of Monroe, II, 37, 67, 74, 88, 99, 113, 116-117, 138, 141, 154, 179, 192, 205-206, 244, 424, 
428-429; III, 36-37, 68, 109-110, 119, 160-161, 219, 275, 347, 391-392; VII, 203, 277, 287, 
291-292; American State Papers, Foreign Relations, I, 679, 682, 687, 689, 693, 695, 697-698, 
699, 704, 728, 729, 748-758; II, 8-9, 227-228, 438-439; Letters and Other Writings of James 
Madison, Fourth President of the United States, 4 vols. (Published by order of Congress; 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1865), II, 60, 92. | | 
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On February 21, 1801, President John Adams sent to the 
Senate the nomination of J. C. Mountflorence of North Carolina 
to be Commercial Agent for the United States at Paris. The Senate 
confirmed the nomination on February 24, 1801.87 This was only 
a few days before the expiration of Adam’s term and the accession | 
of Jefferson to the Presidency. Jefferson refused to issue a com- 
mission to Mountflorence, and gave a recess appointment to the 
same position to Fulwar Skipwith. Among the several recess 
appointments submitted to the Senate on January 6, 1802, was 
the following: ‘“‘Fulwar Skipwith, former Consul at Paris, Com- 
mercial Agent at Paris, vice J. C. Mountflorence, nominated 
February 21, but not appointed.” The Senate confirmed the nomi- 
nation on January 26, 1802.88 As no successor to Skipwith as 
Consul General appears to have been made, he seems to have 
. merely continued his former duties under the new title. How long 
he continued in this position is not quite certain, but he was still 
in Paris as Commercial Agent when Monroe arrived in 1803 to 
assist in the negotiations which culminated in the Louisiana 


Purchase Treaty.*® 


After the ratification of the Louisiana Purchase Treaty a 
commission of three Americans was instituted to consider and 
adjust the claims of our citizens against France for damages 
inflicted upon our commerce after the negotiation of the Conven- 
tion of September 30, 1800. Twenty million of the eighty million 
_ francs paid for Louisiana was reserved by the United States to 
be used in the liquidation of these claims against France. Many 
of the claims were greatly exaggerated, and it was a long and 
difficult task for the commission to sift them and make a final 
adjustment on all of them. To assist in this very difficult task 
Skipwith was employed by the commission, while he apparently 
retained his position of Commercial Agent in Paris, as a sort of 
clerk to examine and report on these American claims against 
France. No other American was any better qualified than Skip- 
“ with for this work. For the next few years he spent much of his 
time at this herculean task.® | 


At the time Jefferson received Monroe’s letter of May 18, 
1803, recommending Skipwith for the position of Collector at 


87 Senate Executive Journal, I, 384, 385. 


88 Tbid., I, 403, 405. 

89 On nga _— ~ relations with Monroe, after the latter’s arrival in Paris to assist in the 
negotiations w up to the Louisiana ‘Purchase Treaty, see Hamilton (ed.), Writings of 
Monroe, IV, a. oo 117, 119, 145-146, 189. 

9° Skipwith probably remained in France until early in 1808. 
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New Orleans, the President had apparently already decided to 
transfer Horé Browse Trist, another Virginian, from his position 
as Collector at Fort Adams, in the Mississippi Territory, to a 
similar position in New Orleans. This information was conveyed 
to Monroe in-Jefferson’s letter of January 8, 1804, mentioned 
above. Monroe replied from London, March 15, 1804, as follows: 


The establishment of the family of Trist gives us much 
Foner My recommendation of Mr. Skipwith to the col- 
ectorship at N. Orleans was made on the idea that Mr. Trist 
was provided in another line: I shod. certainly recommend 
neither of those gentn. to employment at the expense of the 
other. I hope however something may be done for Mr. Skip- . 
with in that quarter since he seemed disposed when I left 
France to move there in case he failed to obtain an appoint- 
ment. I shall reconcile him to what has occurred.*! 


This, so far as is known, was the end of Fulwar Skipwith’s | 
_aspirations for a position at New Orleans, though he did later 
- remove to West Florida to spend the remainder of his life there. 
Jefferson apparently did not consider him qualified for so im- 
portant a position as that of Governor of the Territory of Orleans. 
The collectorship at New Orleans, for which Monroe had recom- 
mended Skipwith, had been filled by the transfer of Trist. More- 
over, there was still a pressing need for Skipwith’s services in — 
Paris, in connection with the adjustment of the claims of our 
citizens against France. 


Skipwith paid a visit to the United States in 1805, as the | 
bearer of information of a highly confidential and secret nature. 
The details of his mission are not clearly revealed in any of 
the available sources; but his arrival in the United States is thus 
reported in a contemporary newspaper: 

We are informed that on the evening of the 7th inst. 

Fulwar Skipwith, the American consul-general in France, 

arrived at Williamsburg.—That Mr. Skipwith left France 

on the 15th Sept. and on his way received letters bearing 
date the 20th of the same month. This is rapid sailing, and | 
consequently brings the latest European advices.* | 
_ Considerable secrecy surrounded the activities of Skipwith 
during his stay of several months in the United States. Various 
rumors were afloat as to the purpose of his mission. It appears 
to have been connected with the plan then afoot for the purchase 
of West Florida from Spain, through the mediation of Napoleon. 


®1 Hamilton (ed.), Writings of Monroe, IV, 163. 
2 National Intelligencer, November 13, 1805, news item dated Richmond, November 9. 
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When he departed on his return voyage to France in the latter 
part of March, 1806, a paper carried the 
interesting item: 


Mr. Fulwar Ski with, who sailed from N. York, last 
week, in the United tates brig Hornet, for France, is said 
to have been the bearer of dispatches from government to 
our minister in Paris— it is also said that he is the bearer . 
of a sum of money, appropriated by a bill passed in the secret 
sittings of congress, for a particular pd ea probably the 
purchase of the Floridas.* 


And, some three months later, the same newspaper printed the 
following item concerning Skipwith’s mission: 


Interesting .—The following is an extract from a letter, 
received in this city, from a —, in Nants [sic], dated 
May 24, 1806. 

“Negotiations are going on in Paris relative to the pur- 
chase of the Floridas. . Mr. Skipwith brought out with him 
three and an half millions of guilders, which, with seven 
millions of dollars, claims on the part of the American mer- 
chants on Spain, will, if all consumed in the purchase, be 
paying dearly enough for those provinces.’ 


In addition to whatever diplomatic dispatches or money 
Skipwith may have carried back to France, he was also entrusted 
with personal letters addressed to General Lafayette by both 
President Jefferson and Secretary of State Madison.®* The letter 
of Madison, dated February 21, 1806, contains this significant 

As Mr. Skipwith has been a considerable time among 
us, and proceeds immediately from the focus of our political 
affairs, I refer you to him for every thing, except the affec- 
tionate assurance with which I remain your constant and 
faithful friend. 

About the time of the above visit to the United States, 
Skipwith was making plans for his eventual removal to West 
Florida. In 1805 he purchased a 1300-acre plantation about 
five miles above Baton Rouge, situated on both sides of Bayou 
Montesano from which the plantation got its name. However, 
the plantation was purchased in the name of William Herries 
Herrissé, the husband of sabia wife’s sister. Herries was 

°3 Awrora, April 3, 1806. 
%4 Jbid., July 16, 1806, news item’dated New York, July 12. 
5 See Ford (ed.), Works of Thomas Jefferson, X, 226-227, 230, for letters sent by 


Skipwith to France. 
6 Letters and Other Writings of James Madison, II, 217-218. 
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an Englishman who, in the days before the Netherlands were 
overrun by French armies, had been a banker in Brussels. He 
appears to have lost most of his fortune as a result of the cir- 
culation of the depreciated French paper money in the Low 
Countries. It was not until after Skipwith’s removal to West 
Florida in 1809, that the Spanish Governor of the Province was 
informed that Herries had merely been acting as Skipwith’s 
agent in the purchase of the plantation. | 


Herries had married Theresa Josephine Vandenclooster; and, 
on June 2, 1802, Skipwith married her sister, Louise Barbe 
Vandenclooster, at the home of .Thomas Sumter, Jr., at that time 
serving as Secretary of the United States Legation in Paris. The 
wives of Herries and Skipwith appear also to have been the 
victims of the inflation arising from the circulation of the de- 
preciated French currency. Whether Skipwith had been pre- 
viously married is not known. John Spencer Bassett states that 
Fulwar Skipwith was a brother-in-law of Thomas Jefferson, hav- 
ing married a sister of Jefferson’s wife.** This ‘writer has 
been unable to find any information to sustain this statement of 
Bassett, and thinks the statement incorrect. Whether 
bachelor or widower in 1802, Skipwith was thirty-seven years old 
at the time, and his wife appears to have been many years 
younger, though her exact age at the time of the marriage has 


not been determined. 


Herries and his family came to West Florida in 1805 or 
early in 1806, and began the development of the “Montesano” 
plantation. ‘He and Skipwith had a grandiose scheme for the 
development of a new town on the plantation, that would out- 
strip Baton Rouge. They also planned a manufacturing estab- 
lishment on the plantation; and the back part of the plantation 
was to be a sheep ranch and a cotton farm. ‘Herries met with a 
series of difficulties, and by the time Skipwith arrived in West 
Florida the financial affairs of the establishment were in serious 
disorder. The money invested in the scheme appears to have 
belonged to the wives of Herries and Skipwith; and it seems that 
they were counting on receipt of additional funds from Eu- 
rope, as the liquidation of their affairs there became possible 


°7“‘Fulwar Skipwith, a Virginian who had married Jefferson's wife’s sister. . . .” John 
Spencer Bassett, editor, The Oorrespondence of Andrew Jackson, 6 vols. (Washington, D. C. 
1926-1933), 166, footnote. Henry Skipwith was the husband of Anne Wayles, daughter of 
John Wayles and a sister of Jefferson’s wife. Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 


XXII (1914), 317. 
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with the stabilization of the currency and the passing of the 

disorders accompanying the era of the French Revolution and 
Napoleon. But they were disappointed in this hope. By 1810, 
Herries had entered a petition in bankruptcy and had sur- 
rendered all his property to his creditors. Skipwith then took 
control of the Montesano estate and tried to salvage something 
from the wreck. He secured a large loan from a New Orleans 
firm, giving a mortgage on the property; and during the re- 
mainder of his life, he appears to have struggled against pressing 
debts, and to have himself taken advantage of bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings in the later 1820’s.% 


Herries was a man of wide business experience, and he soon 
won the confidence of the Spanish Governor of West Florida. By 
1807 he had been appointed as Syndic of Montesano. During the 
remainder of his life, he took an active part in local affairs of 
his district. He died late in 1811 or early in 1812, after having 
played a minor part in the West Florida Revolution of 1810. 


This writer has not yet been able to unravel the tangled af- — 
fairs of Skipwith during the latter years of his residence in 
Paris. While acting as clerk to the commissioners appointed to 
liquidate the claims of American citizens against France, he 
appears to have been involved in some questionable financial 


. operations. He apparently purchased some of the American 


affairs 


' claims which he was investigating for his government, hoping to 
profit from the transaction. These activities finally led to Skip- 
with’s imprisonment in 1808, though the details of this episode 
have not yet been located. On November 18, 1808, Nicholas 
_ Biddle wrote a letter to James Monroe mentioning Skipwith’s — 
- difficulties; and in his reply, dated Richmond, Virginia, January 

7, 1809, Monroe commented as follows: | | 


Our friend Mr. Skipwith has indeed experienc’d a severe 
destiny. His perfect integrity, and patriotism have been 
ably requited. Had he been less honest, he might have been 

more wealthy, and perhaps enjoyed even a better fame! 


®8 Wor William Herries’ activities in West Florida see Archives of the Spanish Govern- 
ment of West Florida, X, 193; XI, 56, 59, 76, 230-235, 262; XII, 100, 255-256, 354; XIII, 
175-177, 350-351; XIV, 28, 190, 269-271, 295; XV, 121, 254; XVI, 182-183, 322-340; XVII. 
96-97; XVIII, 34-36, 84-85, 90-96, 237; XIX, 22-23, 25, 31, 32, 36, 37, 54-68, 74, 88, 114, 
115-116, 198, 206-207, 218-219, 222, 279-280, 281-283, 295, 313, 339, 371-372, 388, 389-390, 
522-528, 526, 551; also Court Records of East Baton Rouge Parish (WPA Historical Records 
Survey, Typescript translations), Book A, pp. 5-16; Book B, pp. 1-6; Book D, PP. 1-4; 
Book 5, pp. 1-21. These records present a fairly complete account of the public and private 
of illiam Herries during his residence in West Florida. 

°° Isaac Joslin Cox, The West Florida Controversy, 1798-1813. (Baltimore, 1918), 318, 
where the name is spelled ‘‘Harris’, is the only reference in this volume to William Herries 
as a participant in the revolutionary movement. 7 
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Hard is the condition of the times when such is the lot of any 
individual. Strange indeed that such shod. have been his 
when his real merit & all other circumstances are taken into 
| | | 
This imprisonment of Skipwith appears to have ended his. 
| public employment. Shortly thereafter Skipwith turned up in 
West Florida to claim the Montesano plantation, which had been 
purchased in 1805 under the name of his agent, William Herries. 
Discontent with the Spanish local government in West Florida 
had already developed prior to Skipwith’s arrival. Because of his 
desire to keep the good will of the Spanish Governor, Skipwith 
took no active part in the early. events leading up to the West 
Florida Revolution of 1810. But when the Convention induced 
the Governor to agree to a number of changes and reforms in 
_ the local government, they named Fulwar Skipwith as one of the | 
judges of the newly established Superior Court for the district. 
Governor Carlos Dehault Delassus vetoed this recommendation, 
on the ground that Skipwith had not resided for two years in the 
Province, as the Spanish laws required.’ 


However, the Convention regarded Skipwith as one of the 
best qualified men in the province for a position on the bench 
of their highest court. They tried to convince Delassus that the 
unusual conditions then prevailing in the province were such as 
to warrant a deviation from established Spanish regulations.}° 
Events moved swiftly, resulting in the overthrow of Spanish 
authority and the establishment of the “Republic of Florida” 
(commonly called ‘‘West Florida Republic”) as an independent 
nation. When the newly established Legislature met, Skipwith 
was elected by that body as President of the Republic. However, 
he was destined to occupy this position for only a brief period 
of less than three weeks. He. was elected on November 20, 1810, 
and his tenure of office closed with the occupation of the Re- 
public on December 7, 1810, by Governor W. C. C. Claiborne of 
the Territory of Orleans, acting under direction of the United 


States authorities in Washington.! 


, 100 Hamilton (ed.), Writings of Monroe, 87. Other source material that a to 
have a bearing on this difficulty which befell Skipwith is in American State Popove, nance, 


II, 194, 285, 359. : 
101 See Carlos Dehault Delassus’ letter to the Clon iensition: dated August 25, 1810, English 
translation, in Arthur, Story of the West Florida Rebellion, 95-96. 
102 See Convention to DeLassus, August 28, 1810, English translation, in ibid., 96. 


103 Jbid., 128, 137; Cox, West Florida Controversy, 432-436. 
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First annexed to the Territory of Orleans in 1810, and then 
made a part of the new State of Louisiana shortly after its ad- 
mission into the Union in 1812, the former Republic of Florida, 
as far east as the Pearl River, became an integral part of the 
State of Louisiana. Under the new regime, Skipwith continued 
his participation in public affairs, despite his constant personal 
financial embarrassment. He was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the state senate in 1812, to represent the Baton Rouge district ;1* 
and he was likewise unsucctssful in the race for the *United 
States Senate in the same year.!% He was the successful can- 
didate for the state senate in 1814, from his district; and. when 
the Legislature met in November, he was elected president of the 
senate. 1° 


Anxiety and suspicion were the order of the day in Lou- 
isiana at that time, because of the impending British invasion. 
Andrew Jackson appeared on the scene as the leader of the 
_ American forces sent to repel the British. Jackson soon came to 
- grips with the Legislature; and Skipwith, as head of the senate, 
was opposed to Jackson’s actions in proroguing the Legislature 
and proclaiming martial law. The enmity thus engendered be- 
tween the two men was later to interfere seriously with Skip- 
with’s aspirations to be appointed ‘postmaster at New Or- 
leans.1° 


After the defeat of the British in the Battle of New Orleans, 
January 8, 1815, and their departure from Louisiana soil, Skip- 
with resigned from the state senate to accept an appointment to 
his old position as United States Consul in Paris. President Mad- 
ison sent the nomination to the Senate on March 2, 1815, and it 
was confirmed the following day.’°* Skipwith, accompanied by 
his two daughters, sailed from New Orleans on one of the first 
- private vessels that departed for France after the close of the 

War of 1812.1 


104 Lowisiana Senate Journal, 1 Leg., 2 Sess. (1812-13), 10, 23, 67. Skipwith con- 
tested the seat with Philip Hickey, who was finally declared duly e Brey after inveatigation 
by a special committee. 

105 Jbid., 11. Other candidates were James Brown onl Thomas Posey; Biewa was 


106 Ibid., 2 Leg.. 1 os (1814-15), 3. The vote for president of the senate stood eight 
to one in favor of "Skipwith 

107 Tbid., 35-41, 61-75, “fee this controversy between Jackson and the Louisiana state 
senate, of which Skipwith was the president. | 

108 Senate Executive Journal, II, 626, 627. | 

108 Vincent Nolte, Fifty Years in er H amperes: or, Reminiscences of the Life of «a 
Former Merchant (New York: Redfield, 1854), 
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There is some evidence that Skipwith’s main objective in 
seeking the consular appointment at this time was to attempt to 
recover some of the property of his wife’s family in Europe. The 
overthrow of Napoleon had been accomplished in 1814, and he 
had been banished to the Island of Elba. The restored govern- 
ments in Europe were, in 1815, attempting to re-establish condi- 
tions as nearly as possible like they had existed prior to the era 
of the French Revolution and Napoleon. This situation in Eu- 
rope may have inspired Skipwith “with some hope of salvaging 
something from the wreck of his wife’s family fortunes. If this 
were his motive, he was doomed to disappointment; he continued 
to struggle with a burden of debt during the remainder of his 


life. 
Another objective of Skipwith may have been the desire to 
place his daughters in school in France. They had been born in 
Paris, and educational advantages were not good in Louisiana in 
those days. Otherwise, it is difficult to explain why Skipwith 
_ would have taken the risk of exposing his daughters to the perils | 
of an ocean voyage in a private vessel. However, there is avail- 
able no source material on this point. 

Skipwith apparently remained in France only about a year. 
He was back in Louisiana in 1816. In that year he—and three 
other gentlemen—each received ONE popular vote in the race 
for governor, — none of the four appear to have announced 
their candidacy.!!° 

After his labeler from France in 1816, Skipwith resumed his 
plantation operations at Montesano. But he was not to remain 
out of public employment. Sometime in 1819 his old friend, 
James Monroe, then President of the United States, gave Skip- 
with a recess appointment as “Receiver of Public Moneys for 
lands of the United States, at St. Helena.” The nomination was 
sent to the Senate on January 3 and was confirmed January 5, 
1820.11 This land office was only about forty miles from Skip- 
with’s home, and his duties there probably did not seriously 
interfere with the management of his plantation. However, he 
appears to have held it for less than two years.42 After relin- 
quishing the office at St. Helena, Skipwith never held another 


110 Louisiana Senate Journal, 3 Leg., 1 Sess. (1816-17), 4-5. 
111 Senate Executive Journal, III, 185, 188. 


112 See American State Papers, Public Lands, III, 436, 441-443, 465-476, 632- rand for 
reports on activities of the Land Office at St. Helena while ‘Skipwith was Receiver there. 
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public appointment. He was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
postmastership at New Orleans in 1824 and again in 1826, but 
on both occasions his application was rejected through the in- 
fluence of Andrew Jackson, who sent a letter to the Postmaster- 
General accusing Skipwith of having been a traitor at the time 
of the British attack on New Orleans in 1814.'* 


_ After his retirement from public office, Skipwith remained 
active in the local affairs of his community. He was interested 
in the improvement of educational facilities in Baton Rouge, — 
and was one of the incorporators of the Baton Rouge Academy in 
1820.114 And in 1827 he was one of the incorporators of the 
Baton Rouge Agricultural’ Society, which was the first such 
society organized in the state for the encouragement and improve- 
ment of agriculture.15 Skipwith died on his “Montesano” plan- 
tation, January 7, 1839, at the age of seventy-four years.1!"¢ 


Although not holding any important state office in Louisiana 
after 1815, Fulwar Skipwith left his mark upon that state. His 
older daughter, Lelia, married Thomas Bolling Robertson while 
that gentleman was Governor of Louisiana (1820-1824), and his 
younger daughter became the wife of Dr. Edward H. Barton, for 
‘many years an eminent physician in Feliciana and later in New 
Orleans. Skipwith’s only son, and youngest child, never mar- 
ried. He continued to reside on the family plantation until his 
- death in 1859, while on a business trip to New Orleans.!"7 Short- 
ly before his death, George Gray Skipwith, Fulwar’s only son, 
turned all his father’s papers over to the newly reorganized 
Louisiana Historical Society. But these papers appear to have 
been consumed in the fire which destroyed the state capitol in 
Baton Rouge, December 28, 1862, during Federal occupancy of 
that building. | | | 

DANIEL CLARK 

Daniel Clark, United States Consul in New Orleans at the 
time of the Louisiana Purchase, appears to have had a secret 


113 See letter of Jackson to John Wél.ouh; ‘Postmastie-General. dated Washington, March 
22, 1824, in Bassett (ed.) Clorregperienes of Jackson, III, 239-240; and Adams (ed.), 
Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, VII, 201, for effects of this letter on Skipwith’s second ap- 


plication. 

114 Louisiana Acts, 4 Leg., 2 Sess. (1820), 6-8, Act approved January 27, 1820. 

115 Jbid., 8 Leg., 1 Sess. (1827), 44-48, Act approved March 1, 1827. 

116 Arthur, Story of the West Florida Rebellion, 90. 

117 See Baton Rouge Gazette and Comet, November 29, 1859, for account of death of 
George Gray Skipwith, which occurred a few days previously. 
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ambition to be governor of the new acquisition. Therefore, it 
is in order to give something of his background and to survey 
his claims to such an appointment. 


Clark was a native of Ireland, born about 1766. After he 

had attended Eton College, in England, he removed with his 

parents to Germantown, Pennsylvania, just outside of Philadel- 

phia. Colonel Daniel Clark, an uncle of the man under discus- : 
sion, had some years before settled in New Orleans where he 
had gained considerable wealth and prominence as a merchant. 
In 17 86, upon the invitation of this uncle, the young man went 
to New Orleans. The newcomer displayed ability in two dif- 
ferent directions, both of which were of great importance in 
-advancing his personal position in the city of his adoption. He 
entered into the business affairs of his uncle, and he won the 
favor of the Spanish authorities of the province. As the years 
passed, the uncle spent more and more time on his plantation in 
the Mississippi Territory, and the management of the mercantile 
affairs of the firm in New Orleans devolved largely upon the 
junior Daniel Clark. When the uncle died, about 1800, he left 
the bulk of his large estate to his nephew and namesake. Thus 
Daniel Clark was, before the date of the Louisiana Purchase, one 
of the wealthiest of the eaccimaes ated residents of New Or- 
leans.11§ 


The rumored transfer of Louisiana from Spain to France, 

which did ‘not leak out until several months after the Treaty of 

San Ildefonso had been signed on October 1, 1800, appears to 

have alarmed Daniel Clark. In the winter of 1801-1802 he 

was in Washington, where he appears to have discussed with ; 

the President and other high officials of the administration the ae 

threat to our growing western commerce posed by the possession 

of the mouth of the Mississippi falling into the hands of France, 

then the most powerful nation on the continent of Europe. The 

picture painted by Clark appears to have impressed Jefferson, 

and to have led the President to feel that the merchant from 

New Orleans could be of real service to the United States in 

an official capacity in that port. At any rate, on January 6, | a 

1802, Jefferson sent to the Senate the nomination of Daniel Clark 7 
| 


118 See Nolan B. Harmon, Jr., The Famous Oase of Myra Clark Gaines aton Ro 
Louisiana State University Press, 1946), ‘8-20, for the earlier career of Daniel {Bm st 
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to be Consul of the United States at New Orleans, as the suc- 
cessor to Evan Jones; and on the 26th of the same month the 
nomination was duly confirmed... | 


Clark returned almost immediately to New Orleans, but he 
did not tarry long in his home town before he was off again on 
another journey. In the summer of 1802 he sailed for Europe, 
returning to New Orleans early in 1803. During this European | 
tour, Clark visited Robert R. Livingston in Paris. From these 
contacts in Washington and Paris he apparently gleaned all the 
inside information available on the current status of Louisiana in 
international diplomacy.!”° 


Daniel Clark is credited by some writers with having been 
more responsible than any other individual for persuading the 
President to instruct our Minister to France to attempt to pur- 
chase the Isle of Orleans and West Florida.!21 The acquisition 
of these two territories would round out our possession of the 
eastern bank of the Mississippi, and would thus put it beyond 
the power of any nation controlling the opposite bank of that 
river to place restrictions on our western commerce. It was 
these instructions to Robert R. Livingston, our Minister to 
France, that culminated in the purchase of the entire province 
of Louisiana. Thus Daniel Clark had good reason to feel that 
the administration in Washington owed him a reward for serv- 
ices rendered. He already océupied the highest official position | 
in New Orleans, that could be bestowed by the United States prior 

to the Louisiana Purchase. But after that event, there would 
be the governorship of the new terirtory within the gift of the 
Jefferson administration. Clark was a rich man, and the salary 
attached to such a position might not be any attraction for him; 
_ but he was also a very ambitious man, who loved authority, and 
the position of governor may have appealed to him on this score. 
Daniel Clark was also a proud man, and he may have hesitated to 
seek openly the position of governor. Moreover, he may have 
felt that his eminence in New Orleans, and his services rendered 
in the acquisition of the province, entitled him to such a reward, 
without his personal application for the position. 


But Daniel Clark was a wily Irishman, and it was felt in 
official circles in Washington and by some of his most intimate - 


119 Senate Executive Journal, I, 404, 405. 
120 Harmon, Famous Case of Myra Clark Gaines, 38-45. 
121 Tbid., 55. 
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friends in New Orleans that he was not to be trusted too far. 
Writing from New Orleans to his friend Chandler Price in Phila- 
delphia, under date of August 7, 1803, Benjamin Morgan, then 
and for many years thereafter a prominent American merchant 
in New Orleans, had this to say of Clark: 


Our friend Clark swears he will hold no office now the 
object of his wishes is compleat [sic]. I know better, he 
expects to be made member of congress his talents fit him 
for the office but he is not popular enough to get it.’ 


It should be remembered that at this date, before the Lou- 
isiana Purchase Treaty had been ratified or any provision made 
for its government by the United States, it was generaly thought 
by the residents of Louisiana that the territory would be ad- 
mitted to the Union as a State, thus giving it represtarstion in 
Congress. 


Less than two weeks later, August 18, 1803, — again 
wrote Price of Philadelphia, as follows: 


I want no office from government and shall occasion- 
ally mention to you who I think should be appointed to 
office & who should not-& you may communicate it to 
the proper authorities If you think proper. In one of 
my last letters I told you that our Friend D. Clarke 
declared to me that he wanted no office & I at the same 
time observed that I did not believe him that I thought he 
had an eye to be member of congress. He still makes the 
same declarations but I still disbelieve him. I have now good 
reason to believe he wishes to be appointed governor of this 
country and suppose interest will be made for him by his 
friends in Philad. I have no personal enmity to Mr D.C.: 
on the contrary we are good friends but as I regard the wel- 
fare of this young country which I shall now most probably 
continue to live in it is my wish he may not be appointed 
to this important office, you know a good deal of him and 
it is only necessary to put you in mind that he is deficient in 
dignity of Character & sterling veracity to fill the office of 
governor he is liked by few of the Americans here but those 

dependant upon him—Claiborne above is also unsuitable as 
I am informed by republicans who know him. Indeed I know 
no man in this or the natchez country that would be so well 
relished as a good man from the United States. This coun- 
try has cost the U.S. a great deal of anxiety & treasure and 
I hope great pains will be taken by the general government 
in the appointment of our officers to make ws relish the 
change I say us I mean frenchmen & spaniards—americans 


122 Carter (ed.), Territorial Papers, IX. 7-8. 
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will do well enough, let who will preside they know their 

rights & will have them. It will be those unacquainted 

with our language & customs that will feel the most and be 

the most disgusted. should improper characters get into 

power.?23 

The above charatenelantion of Daniel Clark by a man who 
knew him well, as a fellow merchant in New Orleans, doubtless 
voiced the sentiments of all the Americans resident there, except 
those who were dependent upon Clark for financial and other 
favors. This same spirit of distrust also existed in official cir- 
cles in Washington, and is well illustrated by a phrase in a let- 
ter of Albert Gallatin, then Secretary of the Treasury, written 
to President Jefferson on September 5, 1803. The letter dealt 
mainly with the preparations then being made by the government 
for taking possession of Louisiana, after the expected ratification 
of the treaty. After suggesting other preparations that should 
be made, Gallatin wrote: “. .. and Clark, if he can be trusted to 
that extent, informed by a safe communication of our intentions, 
with the instructions to prepare the way with the inhabitants so 
as to meet no opposition from them. vraae 


Gallatin was very intimate with Jefferson, and this little ex- 
pression of doubt as to the trustworthiness of Daniel Clark 
doubtless reflects the general opinion of him held by the admin- 
istration in Washington. It also probably accounts for the fact 
that Clark’s secret ambition to be governor of Louisiana was 
never to be realized. Clark’s persistent opposition to every act 
of Claiborne during the entire period of the latter’s tenure of 
the governorship of the Territory of Orleans (1803-1812) may 
also, in large measure, be attributed to Clark’s disappointment. 


As Americans moved rapidly to New Orleans after 1803, 
Clark was able to win over most of them to his point of view and 
to enlist them in the party of opposition to Claiborne; and he was 
also successful for some years in controlling the political views 
of many of the most important Creole leaders in the Territory. 
After the organization of the Territorial Legislature, Clark 
dominated the actions of that body for some years. He was elected 
the first delegate to Congress from the Territory of Orleans when 
it was advanced to the second grade of territorial government. 
But Clark’s questionable activities during the Burr Conspiracy, 


138 Ibid., IX. 9. | 
134 Henry Adams, editor, The Writings of Albert Gallatin, 3 vole. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., 1879), » 183. 
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his suspected intrigues with the Spaniards, and his iste 
land speculations reduced his prestige in territorial politics. Thus, 
when Clark’s term as Delegate in Congress expired, Claiborne was 
able to induce the Legislature to elect his eminent Creole sup- 
porter, Julien Poydras, to that position. 


When Clark went to Washington as delegate si the Terri- 
tory of Orleans in 1806, his avowed purpose was to secure the 
removal of Governor Claiborne. Clark rated his own political 
abilities very high. He liked to boast of his power and prestige; 
and he was able to keep Claiborne in “hot water” for several 
years. Writing to John Graham, then in Virginia on leave of 
absence from his position as Secretary of the pexvitory of Orleans, 
Claiborne stated, under date of June 22, 1806: 

Mr. Daniel Clark . . . has lately said in a public company, 
that he should arrive at the Seat of Government in Septem- 
ber, and that there would be another Governor of this Terri-_ 
tory in November. So it seems he calculates that in one month 
after his arrival, he will be enabled to manage the —e 
of the United States. 125 
But Clark greatly overestimated his influence with the 

administration in Washington. He was doubtless unaware of the 
distrust entertained in high national political circles of his actions 
and motives. Moreover, in New Orleans he had been “a big duck 
in a little puddle’’, so far as his political influence was concerned, . 
while in Washington he was regarded as “a little duck in a big 
puddle”. Nevertheless, so long as Clark remained in Congress, 
he succeeded in keeping Claiborne in a state of uncertainty as to 
the final outcome of his political intrigues in the national capital. 
Writing to Cowles Mead, of the Mississippi eerettory. under date 
of November 18, 1806, Claiborne said: 


My Enemies are determined on my ruin, and every effort 
will be made the ensuing Winter to effect it; Already my 
official Conduct is basely misprepresented in Extracts of 
Letters, which are published in Philadelphia; Daniel Clark 
has pledged himself to have me dismissed, and he proposed 
to have complaints exhibited against me not only from this, 
but your Territory :—He boasts of his wealth, of his talents 
for intrigue, and of the numbers that are subservient to his 
will. I may fall; but I can never be disgraced.176 | 


125 Dunbar Rowland, editor, Official Letter Books of W. CO. CO. Casborne 1801-1816, 6 


vols. (Jackson, Miss., 1917), III, 340-341. 
126 Jbid., IV, 35-36. 
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Claiborne was apparently also unacquainted with the extent 
of the administration’s distrust of Clark. Otherwise, he need not 
have been so anxious over the possible outcome of the latter’s 
intrigues at Washington. Doubtless, Clark’s failure to accomplish 
his avowed purpose in Washington—the removal of Claiborne as 
Governor—was: one of the things which caused his influence in 
New Orleans to wane. At any rate, after his return from Wash- 
ington Clark was not able to dominate the Orleans Legislature as 
he had done in the earlier years of Claiborne’s administration. 
However, his political influence was still a factor to be reckoned 
with. 


Edward Livingston, who removed to New Orleans shortly 
after the Louisiana Purchase, was perhaps the ablest of Clark’s 
political supporters in the opposition to Claiborne. He had been 
a member of Congress, mayor of New York City, and had held 
other important political positions in New York before his 
removal to New Orleans. Nationally, his political influence had 
seriously declined as a result of a defalcation of one of his sub- 
_ ordinates, the blame for which Livingston had assumed. Shortly — 

. before departing from New York for New Orleans, he had 
confessed judgment in favor of the United States in an amount in 
excess of $100,000; and this remained a bar to his political 
advancement until the period of Andrew Jackson’s elevation to 
the Presidency of the United States. Moreover, Livingston’s feud 
with Jefferson over the Batture controversy, which occurred about 
the time Clark’s political influence in New Orleans began to wane, 
retarded Livingston’s political advancement so long as Jefferson’s 
influence in national politics remained dominant.'?* 


Claiborne always referred to his political opposition in New 
Orleans as “Messrs. Clark, Livingston & Co.” This coalition was 
in the minority during the last few years of the territorial period, 
and they had no active part in the formation of the first State 
Constitution of 1812, under which the Territory of Orleans was 
admitted to the Union as the State of Louisiana. But they were 
ever vigilant behind the scenes. Their intrigues during the time 
when Claiborne was trying to organize the new State government, 


127 William B. Hatcher, Edward Livingston, Jeffersonian Republican and Jacksonian 
‘Democrat (Baton Louisiana State University Press, 1940), 86-99, for Livingston's 
financial difficulties th the United States Government, and 139-189, for the controversy 
with Jefferson over the Batture affair. . 3 | 
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as the first elected governor, were responsible for most of his 
difficulties. The news of Daniel Clark’s death, August 13, 1813, 
must have been received by Claiborne with a sigh of relief. This 


event ended a decade of political opposition to Claiborne, which 


is usually attributed to the failure of Daniel Clark to secure the 


governorship for himself. 128 


In the lives of prominent men there is not Pliawe a very high 
correlation between their public and their private acts. However, 
when the private life of such an individual presents aspects that 
are of questionable propriety, it is in order to suspect that his 
public life may reflect this glaring defect in his character. Daniel 
Clark had few intimates while living, and few of his acquaintances 
knew anything at all of his private affairs; those who did have 
knowledge of his private affairs appear to have been so dependent 
upon Clark for financial and other favors, that they keep the 
secrets. It was not until nearly a generation had passed after 
Clark’s death, that the true facts of some of the unsavory features 
of his private life were revealed in testimony introduced during 


litigation over the disposition of his large estate. It is not yet 


quite certain that all of the scandals of his private life were 
brought to light in these suits which occupied the attention of the 
Louisiana courts and the Supreme Court of the United States, nor 
that the whole truth has yet been revealed. Nevertheless, enough 
of his private character was brought to attention during this 
amazing litigation extending over nearly sixty years, to convince 
most critics that the members of the Jefferson administration 
were correct in their estimate of the man’s character, and that 
they served the best interests of the Territory of Orleans and of 
the nation when they decided Daniel Clark was not a suitable 
man to be entrusted with the high and important position of 
governor.!”® The elevation of such a man to the governorship of 
the Territory of Orleans might have led to disastrous consequences 
for the nation during the period of the Spanish intrigues and other 
events in the West occurring at the time of the Burr Conspiracy. 


128 For details of Claiborne’s political difficulties in the Territory of Orleans, in which 
Clark and Livingston were the leaders of the opposition, see Rowland (ed.), Official Letter 
Books of Claiborne, passim; Carter (ed.), Territorial Papers, IX, passim. 

128 The shady private life of Daniel Clark can be found in detail in Harmon, Famous 
Case of Myra Clark Gaines, passim and in odlte Scott Rader, “‘The Romance of ‘American 
Courts: Gaines vs. New Orleans,” in Lou istorical Quarterly, XX VII (1944), 5-822, 

sim. It should be borne in- mind ion ae startling revelations regarding 8 private 
ife did not become publicly known until long after his death. 
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WILLIAM LYMAN 


William Lyman of Massachusetts was one of the early 
aspirants for the governorship of Louisiana. Under date of 
August 11, 1803, over two months before Congress convened to 
consider the ratification of the Louisiana Purchase Treaty and to 
provide a form of government for that new acquisition, Albert 
Gallatin, then Secretary of the scalded wrote J efferson from 
New York, as follows: 

Mr. Lyman, of Massachusetts, is a determined applicant 
for the government of Louisiana. As an early, decided, active, 
and persecuted Republican he has great claims, but his pre- 

_ tensions are high, and he is not accommodating.'*° 

Jefferson’s reaction to this statement of Gallatin is found in 
a letter to Gallatin, of just one week later, dated Monticello, . 
August 18, 1803. The statement of Jefferson is very laconic: 
“Mr. Lyman’s measure of himself differs so much from ours that 
it is not likely we shall agree in a result.’’!*! 


The man referred to in the Gallatin-Jefferson correspondence 
was William Lyman. But what were his qualifications for such a 
position as that of governor of Louisiana, and upon what grounds 
did he base his application for such an appointment at the hands 
of the Jefferson administration? He is not listed in the Dictionary 
of American Biography, nor in the National Cyclopaedia of Ameri- 
can Biography; and Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biog- 
raphy has only an eight-line sketch of his career, which is incom- 
plete and apparently erroneous in some details.'*? However, the 
salient facts of his public career have been gleaned from other 
sources. 


William EBS was born in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
December 7, 1755, and was graduated from Yale in 1776. He served 
in the army during the Revolutionary War,'** and held the rank of 
colonel in the Massachusetts forces which suppressed the Shays’ 
Rebellion in 1786. He was a member of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives in 1787 and of the State Senate in 1789. He was 
elected to the National House of Representatives in 17 92, where 


189 Adams (ed.), Writings of Albert Gallatin, I, 136. 
181 Jbid., I, 139. 
182 TV, 62, says he was born in 1753 and died in October, 1811, neither of which dates 


seems to be 

133 William Lymen’s name does in Massachusetts ond 
Revolutionary War: A Compilation f Archives, 17 vols. (Boston, Tove 1908). ~ 
ever, this is not conclusive evidence that he did not serve in the Revolutionary army, as he 
may have enlisted from some other state 
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he served for two terms (March 4, 1793-March 3, 1797) and was an 
adherent of the Jeffersonian Republicans. From 1796 to 1800 he 
- was a brigadier-general in the Massachusetts militia.1** No further 
information has been found as to his career between 1800 and 
1808. 

It is apparent that neither J dieiinit nor Gallatin considered 
Lyman a suitable man for the important position of governor of | 
Louisiana. But he did have some claim upon the administration, 
in that he was “an early, decided, active, and persecuted Repub- 
_lican,” as Gallatin expressed it. Jefferson needed all the support he 
could muster in New England in that period, and to reject the 
claims cf such an ardent partisan as Lyman would not have been 
practical politics. The acquisition of Louisiana was expected to 
afford many desirable offices there for the office-hungry followers 
of Jefferson. Lyman put in his bid very early; and he was not 
modest in his application. He sought the most important office 
that would be available in the new acquisition. 


While Jefferson did not think Lyman suitable to fill such a 
high office as that of governor of Louisiana, he appears to have 
been willing to recognize the claim of the Massachusetts man to 
political preferment, provided he could be satisfied with a less 
prominent position in the new territory. Lyman must have been 
persistent in pressing his claims, but Jefferson moved slowly in 
providing a place for him in Louisiana. Finally, on November 13, 
1804, well over a year after Lyman had put in his application for 
the governorship of Louisiana, Jefferson nominated him to be 
Surveyor and Inspector of Revenue for the port of New Orleans. 
The Senate confirmed the nomination on the following day.1** 
But William Lyman appears not to have been pleased with this less 
important position in Louisiana. Whether he had been consulted 
in advance of the appointment is not known. He may have spurned 
this appointment to a position so inferior to the one to which he 
aspired. 


There is no evidence that Oo ever qualified under the 
appointment at New Orleans, or made any plans to enter upon the 
duties of that position. He apparently kept pressing his claim 
for something more desirable at the hands of the administration. 
His persistence was rewarded at last, though the position which 
he was given was not in Louisiana. On December 11, 1804, less 


184 Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 51, 55, 1246. 
185 Senate Executive Journal, I, 473, 474. 
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than a month after his appointment to the position in New Orleans 
had been confirmed, Jefferson nominated William Lyman to be 
United States Consul at London. The Senate readily confirmed 
the nomination on the following day.'** This new appointment 
seems to have met with the approval of Lyman, for he soon there- 
after departed for his new post in London. He served continu- 
ously in that position until his death, which occurred on Septem- 


ber 2, 1811.18" 

Thus was this applicant for the governorship of Louisiana — 
taken care of by the administration in another quarter. Not all 
of the applicants for appointments were so fortunate as William 
Lyman. Jefferson simply did not have enough positions to supply 
the demands of all his political followers, either in Louisiana or 
elsewhere. But Lyman was apparently satisfied. He possessed few, 
if any, of the qualifications which Jefferson held to be necessary 
in a governor for the Territory of Orleans. Jefferson’s disposition 
of Lyman’s application, while retaining his political support, 
relieved the administration of the blame which might have been 
incurred by the appointment of such a poorly qualified man to 
the governorship which he sought. 


JOHN DAWSON 


In a letter dated New York, November 20, 1803, and 
addressed to Christopher Gore in London, Rufus King, who had 
then recently returned home from his position as United States 
minister to Great Britain, wrote: “We yesterday had a Rumour 
that Mr. Dawson is named Govr. of the new acquisition; but 
whether this be so, I know not.”1%8 This “Rumour” was unfounded, 
so far as Dawson’s actual appointment was concerned, but it does 
afford evidence that his name was connected with that position 
before Congress had taken any definite steps to organize any 
sort of government for the Louisiana Purchase. 

Who was this Mr. Dawson, and what were his qualifications 
for such an appointment? The man in question was none other 
than John Dawson, then. a Representative in Congress from 


186 Jbid., I, 476, 477. 

1387 Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1246. 

188 Charles R. King, editor, The Life and Oorrespondence of Rufus King, Comprisin 
His Letters, Private and O fficial, His Public Documents, and iis 4 
York; G.’P. Putnam’s -1900), IV, 825. 
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Virginia, already a well-known national figure, who had been a 
public servant of his state and the nation for nearly two decades 
prior to 1803. a 


He was born in Virginia in 1762, a son of Rev. Musgrave and 
Mary (Waugh) Dawson. His father was a prominent Episcopal 
clergyman, who had two distinguished brothers who served in 
turn as presidents of William and Mary College. Nevertheless, 
John Dawson was sent to Harvard for at least a part of his 
higher education, where he was graduated in 1782. This may 
have been due to the fact that William and Mary was not in 
operation during the latter years of the American Revolution, 
when British armies had overrun a part of Virginia. He then 


studied law, was admitted to the bar in Virginia, and practiced — 


his profession for some years. As a young man he was called 
“Beau” by his intimate friends, because of his immaculate dress 
and courtly manners. Four years after his graduation from 
Harvard, Dawson was elected a member of the Virginia House 
of Delegates from Spotsylvania County, which position he retained 
from 1786 to 1789. He was also a member of the Continental 
Congress in 1788 and 1789. Along with James Monroe, he served 
as a delegate from Spotsylvania County in the Virginia Conven- 
tion of 1788 which ratified the Federal Constitution; but Dawson 
was opposed to ratification. On December 16, 1789, he was elected 
to membership in the Virginia Privy Council, but it is not known 
how long he retained that position. He was a presidential elector 
on the Washington ticket in 1792. In 1796 he was elected to 
Congress, was reelected to the eight succeeding terms, and served 
continuously i in the House of Representatives from March 4, 17 v1, 
to his death on March 31, 1814.9 


The Convention with France, signed in Paris on Septem- 
ber 30, 1800, by William Vans Murray, Oliver Ellsworth, and 
William R. Davie, was laid before the Senate by President John 
Adams on December 16, 1800; but it was not ratified by the 


Senate until February 3, 1801.1° Adams then nominated James — 


A. Bayard, a member of the House of Representatives from Dela- 
ware, to be Minister Plenipotentiary to the French Republic; and 


189 Dictionary of American Biography 152-153, contains the best brief biogra of 
Shorter sketches are in clopaedia of American Biography, IT, and 


14° Senate Executive '359, 360, 865, 367, 368-377. 
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Bayard was expected to carry the treaty to France and exchange 
ratifications there. The nomination of Bayard was sent to the 
Senate on February 17, and confirmed on February 19, 1801.1*! 
But Bayard declined the appointment, and the ratified treaty and 
other accompanying documents were left by Adams in the office 
of the Secretary of State, when he retired from office on March 4, 
1801, to be disposed of by J efferson, “according to his wisdom,” 
after his inauguration.!*? 


Jefferson lost no time in appointing John Dewi to carry 
the treaty to France. Writing to Monroe, March 7, 1801, Jeffer- 
son said: “Dawson sails for France about the 15th, as the bearer 
only of the treaty to Ellsworth and Murray. He has probably 
_ asked your commands, and your introductory letters.’’!** 


Since Congress was not in session between March and Decem- 
ber, 1801,14* Dawson probably spent several months in Europe. 
How long he was abroad is not known, but he did not appear in 

the House until January 14, 1802,!*° nearly a month after 
Congress convened. 


During his sojourn in France, probably with a letter of 
introduction from Jefferson, Dawson visited General Lafayette at 
his home, “LaGrange”, and spent two days there. Dawson was 
impressed by the apparent frugality of Lafayette, due to the 
General’s reduced financial condition;!*® and when a bill was 
before the House, early in 1803, for revising the governmental 
policy relative to the granting of Military Bounty Land warrants, 
Dawson sought to incorporate into that bill a provision for the | 
financial relief of General Lafayette. On February 21, 1803, — 
Dawson offered an amendment to the bill under discussion, grant- 
ing to Lafayette 11,520 acres of military bounty land north of 
the Ohio and above the mouth of the Kentucky River. He re- 
quested favorable action on his amendment on the ground of 
doing justice to a distinguished officer of the Revolution who had 
declined to claim the bounty land to which he had previously been 
entitled, but who was now in reduced financial circumstances and 

141 Jbid., I, 380, 382. 
I, 388. 
148 Bergh (ed.), Writings of Jefferson, X, 220-221. 
144 The second session of the Sixth Congress ended on March 3, 1801, and the first | 


session of the Seventh engntes a on December 7, 1801. Annals of Congress, 6 Cong., 
2 Sess., 762, 1082; 7 Cong., 1 Sess., 9, 309. 
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sentatives on February 2 1803. 
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was in need of such relief as proposed by the amendment. No 
serious objection was raised as to the subject matter of the amend- 
ment, but some members of the House opposed tacking the Lafay- 
-ette relief measure on to another bill. They thought it would be 
more appropriate to embody the grant to Lafayette in a separate 
bill. Dawson gave the lateness of the date as the reason for not 
offering a separate bill; and the amendment was approved on 
February 22, 1803, without a division.’*7 And the bill, as amended 
by Dawson, was passed by the Senate on March 2, 1803,!4* and 
was approved by the President on the following day, under the 
title: “‘An act to revive and continue in force an act, in addition 
to an act, entitled ‘An act, in addition to an act, regulating the 
grants of land appropriated to military services, and for the 
Society of the United Brethren for propagating the Gospel 
among the Heathen,’ and for other purposes.” Section 4, sand- 
wiched in the middle of the eight sections of this act, reads as 
follows: 


Sec. 4. And be it Sealey enacted, That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized to issue land warrants 
to Major General Lafayette for eleven thousand five hundred 
and twenty acres, which shall at his option be located, 
surveyed, and patented, in conformity with the provisions of 
an act, entitled “‘An act regulating the grants of land appro- 
priated for military services, and for the Society of the 
United Brethren for propagating the Gospel among the 
Heathen,’ or which may be received, acre for acre, in pay- 
ment for any lands of the United States north of the river 
Ohio, and above the mouth of Kentucky river.'*° | 
Thus it was John Dawson who, probably at the instigation of 

President Jefferson, was responsible for this land grant to 

General Lafayette. However, this action came a few months 

before the Louisiana Purchase Treaty was negotiated; hence, 

as will be explained further on in this narrative, it had no 
immediate connection with Jefferson’s later attempt to induce 

Lafayette to come to America to accept an appointment as 

Governor of the Territory of Orleans. 


Whether John Dawson was seriously interested in removing 
to Louisiana as governor of the new acquisition in 1803 is un- 
certain. No evidence has been found to indicate that he was 


147 Jbid., 569, 582-584, for House discussion of the amendment. 
148 Jbid., 104, 152, 207, 260, 264, 266, for course of the bill through the Senate. 
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seriously considered by Jefferson for that position, although 
rumor connected his name with such an appointment. However, 
it is certain that he, some years later, contemplated removing to 
the Territory of Orleans about the time it was admitted to the 
Union as the State of Louisiana. With this idea in mind, Dawson 
- maintained a regular correspondence with his friend, Governor 
W. C. C. Claiborne, during the years 1812 and 1813. 


The determining factor in Dawson’s decision to remove to 
the new State of Louisiana was his appointment to a lucrative 
office in that state. Dawson therefore sought a position on the 
Louisiana Supreme Court bench, which carried the highest salaries 
of any judical positions in the United States at that date. On 
August 10, 1812, about six weeks after Claiborne had been 
installed as the first Governor of the State of Louisiana, he wrote 
Dawson as follows: 


No anisiutaneate in the Judiciary have wal been made, & 
are not likely to take place for some time. Most willingly 
would I place you on the Bench of the Supreme Court of 
this State-—But in my present difficulties with the Senate it 
is extremely doubtful, whether or not it will be in my power 
to serve you.—Your absence would prevent a Confirmation 
of your appointment were you nominated—& the great doubt 
as to the disposition of the Senate towards either of us, make 

it impossible for me to invite your removal here, with any 
certainty of the patronage of the Senate.?>° 


Claiborne enclosed the above letter in one of same date, 
addressed to James Monroe, then Secretary of State, to whom he 
wrote as follows: 


Do me the favour to Seen the enclosed letter to our 
friend Mr. Dawson: It acquaints him of my sincere desire, 
to advance his interests, & of the pleasure I would feel in 
placing him in the Judiciary of this State:—But such is my 
present difficulty with the Senate of this State, that I cannot 
promise my friend, the support he so justly merits. ... I 
believe no appointments in the Judiciary of the State will 
take place for some months:—In the mean time, I will en- 
deavour to impress my friends favourably towards Mr. 
Dawson, & with this view, I shall use your letter as also one 
which Mr. J efferson has written to me.!*1 


160 Rowland (ed.), Official Letter Books of Claiborne, VI, 156. 
181 Jbid., VI, 158-159. 
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Although Governor Claiborne felt. that he would be unable | 
to induce the Louisiana Senate to approve his nomination of John 
Dawson for a position on the State Supreme Court bench, he kept 
the interest of his friend in mind and awaited a favorable oppor- 
tunity to serve him. When Judge Dominick Augustine Hall 
resigned his position on the United States District Court bench 
in Louisiana to accept an appointment as a State Supreme Court 
judge, Claiborne saw his opportunity to find a place in Louisiana 
for his friend John Dawson. A successor to Judge Hall would 
be appointed by the Federal administration, and in such an 
appointment the Louisiana State Senate would have no voice. 
Under these circumstances, Claiborne wrote Secretary of State | 
James Monroe, on March 2, 1813, as follows: 

The office of Judge of the District of Louisiana having 
become vacant by the appointment of Mr. Dominick A. Hall © 
as a Judge of the Supreme Court of the State of Louisiana, 


we beg leave to recommend Mr. John Dawson of Virginia as a 
fit person to fill the vacancy.— 


We have the pleasure of a long & intimate acquaintance 
with Mr. Dawson, & believe him eminently qualified to dis- 
charge the duties of Judge of the District of Louisiana. 
Although Mr. Dawson is not personally known to the Citizens 
of this State, yet many of them, are informed of the high 
standing of his long & faithful public services have given 
him & justly appreciate the deep Interest, he has invariably 
taken in whatever regarded the welfare of this Section of 
the Union.—'*? | 

_ Indeed it was Claiborne who had nominated Judge Hall as 
a member of the Louisiana Supreme Court; and this fact arouses 
a suspicion that the Governor may have had in mind a double 
nurpose in making such a nomination. He knew the Louisiana 
State Senate would approve his nomination of Judge Hall, and 
thus a vacancy would be created on the Federal District Court 
bench in Louisiana; thus a place might be created for his friend 
Dawson. 
Whatever may have been Claiborne’s motives in placing Judge 
Hall on the State Supreme Court bench, the vacancy thus created 
on the Federal District Court bench in Louisiana was to be only 
a temporary one. Judge Hall soon became dissatisfied with his new 
position on the Louisiana es Court bench, and on May 31, 
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1813, President Madison renominated him to his former position 
as Federal District Judge in Louisiana, the appointment being | 
confirmed by the Senate on the following day. | 


The reasons for Judge Hall’s resumption of his old position — 
are not quite clear. His salary as Federal District Judge was only | 
$3000, while each of the Judges of the Louisiana Supreme Court 
received a salary of $5000. But Judge Hall was his own boss as 
Federal District Judge, and this situation apparently appealed 
to him so much that he’ was willing to ee the additional 
stipend. 


Thus John Dawson’s chance of realizing his desire to remove 
to Louisiana was lost. He retained his seat in Congress until his 
death, which occurred on March 31, 1814.15* He maintained his 
keen interest in Louisiana affairs as long as he lived. 


eos 


GENERAL LAFAYETTE 

When Jefferson abandoned—for reasons unknown—his first 
idea of appointing Thomas Sumter, Jr., as governor of Louisiana, 
his thoughts next turned to the possibility of inducing General 
_ Lafayette to come to America to accept an appointment to that 
important position. Jefferson became acquainted with Lafayette 
during the latter’s service in the American army during the 
Revolutionary War; and this friendship had been deepened 
during the decade following, while Jefferson was United States 
Minister to France and Lafayette was playing a leading role in 
the events in France which preceded the outbreak of the French 
Revolution of 1789. Lafayette was at that time a man of great 
wealth and prominence in France. But during the radical period 
of the Revolution he suffered the loss of his property, as did most 
of the other members of the French nobility. While leading a 
French army against the enemies of his country, Lafayette was 
taken prisoner, not being released from the prison at Olmutz 
until 1797. Even after his release from prison he remained under 
suspicion and led a troubled life for several years. The United 
States government had relieved Lafayette’s financial distress at 
this time by making him a donation of money in lieu of the 
military bounty land to which he was entitled under an act of 


Congress. 


"Bl Bem Senate Executive Journal, II, 347, 348. 
- 184 See references listed in footnote 139, above. 
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Following the rise of Napoleon Bonaparte to the hentai of 
French affairs, as First Consul, the fortunes of Lafayette had 
improved somewhat. His wife had recovered possession of a part 
of the Noyes family estate, called LaGrange, and there the family 
made their home, living modestly because of reduced finances. 
Napoleon offered Lafayette an appointment as French Minister 
to the United States, but because of the strained relations then 
existing between the two countries the offer was declined, since 
Lafayette did not wish to accept a position which would be very 
embarrassing to him in case of war between the United States 


and France. 


For some years the correspondence between Lafayette and 
Jefferson appears to have been suspended, but after Jefferson 
became President of the United States in 1801 it was revived. 
When John Dawson was sent to France in March, 1801, as the 
bearer of the ratified Convention of 1800, he spent two days 
_ visiting in the home, of Lafayette at LaGrange. Lafayette thus 
received much information regarding conditions in the United 
States, in which he was keenly interested. And Dawson doubtless 
communicated to Jefferson, on his return to America, the financial 
situation of Lafayette and his family at that time. It was doubt- 
less at Jefferson’s instigation that Dawson offered the amendment 
to the Military Bounty Land Bill in the House on February 21, 
1803, by which Lafayette was given a grant ek ai. 520 acres of 
land north of the Ohio River.'* | 


This action came before the Louisiana Purchase Treaty was 
signed, and was merely an act of justice to relieve the financial 
distress of a former major general of the army of the American 
Revolution. It is significant, however, in the light of later events 
connected with this land grant. The first news of this Con- 
gressional donation to Lafayette appears to have been communi- 
- cated to the General by James Monroe, when he arrived in Paris 
to assist Robert R. Livingston in the negotiations which cul- 
minated in the Louisiana Purchase Treaty of April 30, 1803. 
Monroe had doubtless stated to Lafayette that Jefferson had been 
instrumental in inducing Congress to make the donation of land. 
Be this as it may, Lafayette addressed a personal letter to 


155 Annals of Congress, 7 Cong., 2 Sess., 104, 152, 207, 260, 264, 266, 569, 582- — for 
course of the amendment through Congress; 1602 (Appendix) for full text of the act 
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J efferson, under date of May 17, 1803. After extending his con- 
gratulations upon the acquisition of Louisiana, he wrote of the 
land grant recently made in his favor: 
| With Respectful and Heartfelt Gratitude I Have Heard 
from Mr. Munroe What the Congress of the United States 
Have Been pleased to do in my Behalf, nor am I insensible of 
my New Obligations to the president—this Bountiful Gift, at 
the same time it is Highly Useful I Consider as Most 
Honourable to me—to You, my dear Sir, with all the Confi- 
dence of friendship, I wholly Refer Myself and Upon you I 
Gratefully depend for what is farther to Be done in this 
Affair—No official account Having yet Reached me my 
Letter of thanks Must Necessarily Be differed [deferred] .'*® 
Lafayette was at this time suffering from a broken hip 
which he had sustained in an accident. Jefferson must have 
received this letter about the time he received the official informa- 
tion of the conclusion of the Louisiana Purchase Treaty, which 
did not reach Washington until about July 1, 1803.457 However, 
Jefferson appears not yet to have entertained the idea of inducing 
Lafayette to come to the United States as Governor of Louisiana. 
The treaty must be ratified by the Senate, and provision made by 
Congress for the government of the new acquisition, before a 


governor would be needed. 


As previously related, j efferson’s first choice for governor 
of Louisiana was Thomas Sumter, Jr. But after he dropped the 
idea of appointing Sumter, the President turned to Lafayette as — 
his choice for that key position. A few days after the Senate had 
ratified the Louisiana Purchase Treaty, and before Congress had 
made any definite arrangements for the government of the new 
possession, Jefferson wrote Lafayette, under date of November 4, 


1803, as follows: 


I sincerely wish you were here on the spot, that we 
might avail ourselves of your service as Governor of Leui- 
siana, where the seat of government New Orleans is among 

the most interesting spots of our country, and constitutes 
the most important charge we can confer. I believe too you 
would have found it a pleasant residence, but the circum- — 
stances of the country require that officer to be on the oatiied 
and to enter instantly in his charge." 
editor, The Letters of Lafayette and Jefferson Johns 


157 National jessie July 4, 18038. 
158 Chinard (ed.), Letters of Lafayette and Jefferson, 225. 
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Jefferson appears to have felt that there was some prospect 
of inducing Lafayette to come to Louisiana as governor, and it 
seems to have occurred to him that the transfer of Lafayette’s land 
grant from the region north of the Ohio to Louisiana might have 
a favorable effect upon. Lafayette’s decision in the matter. In 
January, 1804, before Jefferson could have received a reply to 
his letter of November 4, 1803, to Lafayette, the President wrote 
him again, as follows: 


I must now hasten to your own affairs—some of us are 
very anxious to get leave to shift the location of your lands 
to the neighborhood of N. Orleans, or even to the Kaskaskia © 
purchase.'*® We are afraid to propose it by itself, but if any 
bill should be before the Legislature which would properly 
admit the introduction of such a provision, we shall not fail 
to try it; but as the opportunity is uncertain a location 
as near to N. Orleans as any vacant land could be bought > 
would be truly of value as that country will settle rapidly 
and readily. There it would be a noble settlement for any 
member of =" family should you never think of coming 
yourself. . 


Jefferson’s to have Lafayette’s land grant trans- 
ferred from north of the Ohio to the Territory of Orleans came 
soon. The Annals of Congress do not reveal when or in which 
house of Congress the provision transferring Lafayette’s land 
grant was introduced; but “An act supplementary to an act, 
entitled ‘An act regulating the grants of land, and providing for 
the disposal of the lands of the United States south of the State 


of Tennessee’,” which was approved by Jefferson on March 27, 
1804, contains the following provision as its last section: 


Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That Major General 
Lafayette be, and he is hereby, authorized and empowered 
to locate and survey the lands allowed him by the fourth 
section of an act, entitled “An act to revive and continue in 
force an act in addition to an act, entitled ‘An act in addition 
to an act regulating the grants of land appropriated for 
military services, and for the Society of United Brethren for 
propagating the Gospel among the Heathen, and for other 
purposes’,”’ on any lands, the property of the United States, 
in the Territory of Orleans; and on presenting the survey 
of the said land to the Secretary of the Treasury, the Presi- 


_ 15® Reference is to the treaty made shortly before date of this letter, by which Kashaskia 
Indians of Illinois transferred their lands to the United States. This ‘treaty was submitted 
to the Senate on October 31, 1803, and was ratified on the 16th of November. Senate Executive 
Journal, I, 451, 454, 456. 


160 Chinard (ed.), Letters of Liiledtis and Jefferson, 226-227. 
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dent of the United States .is hereby authorized to issue baters 
patent to the said Major General Lafayette for the quantity 
of lands allowed by the said act.'* 


This provision for the transfer of Lafayette’s land grant to 
the Territory of Orleans was hailed by the press as a very valu-. 
able concession to this hero of the American Revolution. The 
National Intelligencer, published in Washington, printed an edi- 
torial, headed “Republican Gratitude’ and filling an entire column, 
in which it was stated that so much of the military bounty land 
_ north of the Ohio had already been taken up, that is was impos- 
sible for Lafayette to locate land there worth more than a dollar 
per acre; while under the new provision, it was thought that he 
would be able to locate public lands in Louisiana that were worth 
from ten to twenty dollars per-acre. 1623 | 


However, the editor of the National Intelligencer appears to 
have been poorly informed as to the land situation in Louisiana. 
If Lafayette must locate his land grant of 11,520 acres in one 
single tract in the Territory of Orleans, such a large tract could 
be located only on public lands in some remote section of the 
Territory, where the land would at that time be worth little, if 
any, more than the public lands north of the Ohio. This little. 
difficulty was overcome by incorporating an appropriate section 
in another act concerning the public lands. Next to the last 
section of “An Act for ascertaining and adjusting the titles and 
claims to land, within the Territory of Orleans, and the District 
of Louisiana,” approved March 2, 1805, reads as follows: 


Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the location or 
jocations of lands which Major General Lafayette is by law 
authorized to make on any lands, the property of the United 

_ States, in the Territory of Orleans, shall be made with the 
register or registers of the land offices established by this act 
in the said territory; the surveys thereof shall be executed 
under the authority of the surveyor of the lands of the 
United States south of Tennessee; and a patent or patents 
therefor shall issue, on presenting such surveys to the Secre- 

_ tary of the Treasury, together with a certificate of the proper 
register or registers, stating that the land is not rightfully 
claimed by any other person: Provided, That no location or 


161 Annals of Congress, 8 Cong., 1 Sess., 295, 300, 301, 305, 615, 623, 640, 792, 951, 
980, 982, 983, 985, 10387, 1047, 1052, 1090, 1200, 1210, 1225, for course of bill through 
Congress: 1318 (Appendix) for full text of the act. 


_ 163 National Intelligencer, May 18, 1804. 
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survey made by virtue of this section, shall contain less than 
one thousand acres, nor include any improved land or lots, 
salt spring, or lead mine.!® 
Under the above provision permitting i cwukte’s lands to be 
located in separate tracts of not less than 1,000 acres each, the 
agents of the General sought to locate for him some valuable 
lands bordering on the Carondelet Canal leading from New Or- 
leans to the Bayou St. John, in the rear of the city. But here 
again a difficulty was encountered. Others had already appre- 
ciated the future value of those lands, and not a single tract of 
as much as 1,000 acres of public land was available there. In 
order to form a tract of 1,000 acres in that location, it was even 
suggested that such a location might include a part of Lake 
Pontchartrain, so as to legalize the location in harmony with the 
act of Congress. A part of Lafayette’s land grant was event- 
ually located in the rear of New Orleans, but most of the locations 
were made by his agents in Pointe Coupée, a valuable cotton 
producing region at that date, about’ a hundred and miles 
above New Orleans. 


Lafayette’s reply to Jefferson’s letter of November 4, 1803, 
is dated February 26, 1804. On the matter of the governorship 
of Louisiana, Lafayette wrote: 


Your friendly favor, of Nov: the 4th is the last I have 
received. I heartily thank you for the regret you express 
that I was not on the spot to be honoured with your choice 
as Governor of* Louisiana—Amidst my fervent wishes for — 
every extension of American liberty I would have felt par- 
ticularly happy to cherish it on that kindred land. But all 
will combine to make these adoptive brethren understand, 
enjoy, and for ever insure to themselves and posterity the 
honours and advantages of such a citizenship.!™ | 


Thus Lafayete was politely noncommittal on the subject of the 
governorship of Louisiana. However, it must be remembered 
that Jefferson had in his letter done little more than merely to 
feel Lafayette out on the matter of such an appointment. 


After receiving the news of the transfer of his land grant 
to the Territory of Orleans, Lafayette again wrote J efferson, 
_ under date of October 8, 1804: 


Whatever Share in the Promotion of public good we may 
have as Louisiana Planters, it shall of course and in all cases 


163 Annals of Con x eee 8 Cong., 2 Sess., 30-31, 32, 33, 40, 48, 52, 67, Sage gran, 1206, 
1207, for course of bill, which was introduced in the Senate on January f , by John 
Breckinridge’ of Kentucky; 1682 (Appendix) for full text of the act. 

164 Chinard (ed.), Letters of Lafayette and Jefferson, 227. , 
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be the object of our constant endeavours and those of my 
family—Every one of us, from a Sense of Duty and a Sym- 
pathy of feelings is zealous to improve our Property in the 
manner you will think most appropriated to the prosperity 
of the Country, the General Interest of the Union, and your 
own liberal Views. But it appears to you that my immediate 
presence might be of Service I even presume to guess from 
your partiality in my behalf that were I on the Spot, you 
would honour me with Special marks of Your Confidence. 


. Lreadily acknowledge that in our going immediately 
to Louisiana, settling ourselves on our Lands, and attending 
Your Commands, there is for me, and there alone perhaps 
can be expected the reunion of dignity Wealth, and Safety. 
Nor am I less Animated than thirty Years ago by the idea 
to walk along with American Liberty in her progress through- 
out the Continent, where to be employed in her Service either 
as a Magistrate, a Missionary or a Soldier, would render the 
end of my Life as happy as the begginning [sic] has been.!® 

In this same letter Lafayette stated several private reasons 
why it was impossible for him to come to Louisiana at that 
time ;16* and he feared that Congress had made the provision for 
the transfer of his land grant on the assumption that he would 
come immediately to the United States. He did not wish a wrong 
impression to exist on that point. He also gave as a further 
weighty reason for his unwillingness to leave France at that — 
particular time, that he could not forsake the cause of Liberty 
In Europe by transferring his residence to America.1*7 


Although Lafayette had an aversion to leaving permanently 
his native land, he did contemplate making a visit to the United 
States at that time. A favorable opportunity for such a visit 
- presented itself when Robert R. Livingston was returning home 
after having resigned his position as United States Minister to 
France. He discussed the plan for accompanying Livingston, 
with that gentleman, Monroe, and John Armstrong, who had ar- 
rived in France as successor to Livingston; but the plan was 
finally abandoned for fear that Lafayette might be captured 
on the high seas by the British during the voyage. Such an 
eventuality would have caused embarrassing international com- 
plications just at that period, so Lafayette and his advisers de- 
cided that it was unwise for him to take the risk.’® 


165 Tbid., 231. 
166 Ibid., 230. 
167 Tbid., 232. 
168 Jbid., 236-238, Lafayette to Jefferson, April 22, 1805. 
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Jefferson was well aware of the embarrassments that a cap- 7 


ture of Lafayette by the British would have created, in the 


strained relations then existing between the United States and © 


Great Britain. On February 14, 1806, he wrote Lafayette as 
follows: 


In your ones of 1804, the reason 
assigned for your not venturing across the ocean was cer- 
tainly weighty, as a capture by the English would have 
been a very serious misfortune. Your presence at New Or- 
leans would give security to our government there, but in 
the present state of things it is not certain you could give 


us your service there, for it seems very uncertain which © 
of the two powers of Spain or England by commencing - 


hostilities against us first will force us into the scale of the 
other. If the former commences first, as it seems most im- 
minent, you probably could take no post. . 


The above letter was sent to Lafayette in care of Fulwar 


Skipwith who was then returning to his post in Paris after a 
visit of several months in the United States. Jefferson doubtless 


also sent a verbal message to Lafayette by Skipwith, of which — 


no written record remains.!” But whatever oral message may 
have been delivered to Lafayette by Skipwith, it did not change 
the General’s mind on the matter of coming to Louisiana. By this 
time (1806) Lafayette had apparently abandoned any idea he 


_ may previously have entertained of coming to the United States 


to reside permanently. At any rate, his interest after that date 


was centered chiefly in a plan to realize from his Louisiana land 


grant sufficient funds to liquidate his pressing debts. This is 
evident from remarks in two of Lafayette’s letters to Jefferson, 
dated November 15 and 16, 1806, respectively.1™ 


In another letter to J éfferson, dated April 29, 1807, ‘ ateuatie 
explained that the. delicate state of his wife’s health would not 
permit her to cross the ocean with him, and that if he should come 


to the United States alone, he might be unable to recross the ocean 
to rejoin her in France.'72 But events of the previous year in the © 


American West had impressed more clearly than ever upon Jeffer- 
son’s mind the necessity of having a strong Governor of the Terri- 


tory of Orleans. He thought that Lafayette would make a suitable 


169 Tbid., 241-242. 

179 See above, section on “Pulwar Skipwith’’, for his visit to the United States, 1805- 
1806, on this point, . 

171 Chinard (ed.), Letters of Lafayette and Jefferson, 247-249 (November 15, 1806), 
250-251 (November 16, 1806). 

172 Jbid., 256. 
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man for that position; and he was still entertaining the idea of 

yet being able to induce Lafayette to come over to occupy that 

key position. Thus, before Jefferson could have had time to receive 

_ Lafayette’s letter of April 29, 1807, he again wrote the General, 
‘as follows: 


Your presence at New Orleans [during the Burr Con- 
spiracy] would have been of value, as a point of union & 
confidence for the ancient inhabitants American as well as | 
Creole. New Orleans itself is said to be unhealthy for | 
strangers; but on the western side of the river is as healthy 
& fine a country as in the universe. Your emperor has done 
more splendid things, but he has never done one which will 
give happiness to so great a number of human beings as the 
ceding of Louisiana to the U. 8.1% | 


On July 14, 1807, Jefferson wrote to Lafievette a letter hich. 
appears to be a reply to that of Lafayette of April 29, 1807, from 
which I have quoted above. Referring to the state of Madame 
_Lafayette’s health, Jefferson wrote: “I learn with much concern, 
indeed, the state of Mde. de La Fayette’s health. I hope I have the 
pleasure yet to come of learning it’s entire re-establishment. She 
is too young not to give great confidence to that hope.” Then | 
turning to the subject of the Burr Conspiracy, which had been 
agitating the public life of the United States for several months 
past, he wrote: 


Measuring happiness by the American scale, & sincerely 
wishing that of yourself & family, we had been anxious to see 
them established on this side of the great water. But I am 
not certain that any equivalent can be found for the loss of 
that species of society, to which our habits have been formed 
from infancy. Certainly, had you been, as I wished, at the 
head of the government of Orleans, Burr would never have 
given me one moment’s uneasiness. His conspiracy has been 
one of the most flagitious of which history will ever furnish 
an example. He meant to separate the western States from 
us, to add Mexico to them, place himself at their head, 
establish what he would deem. an energetic government, & 
thus provide an example & an instrument for the subversion 
of our freedom. The man who could expect to effect this, with 
American materials, must be a fit subject for Bedlam. The 
seriousness of the crime, however, demands more serious 
punishment. Yet, altho’ there is not a man in the U.S. who 
doubts his guilt, such are the jealous provisions of our laws 
in favor of the accused against the accuser, tant I question 


178 Ibid., 257 -258; Ford (ed.), Works of Jefferson, xX, 411. 
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if he is convicted. Out of the 48 jurors to be summoned, he is 
to select the 12 who are to try him, and if there be any who 
will not concur in finding him guilty, he is discharged of 
course. I am sorry to tell you that Bollman’* was Burr’s 
right hand man in all his guilty schemes. On being brought 
to prison here, he communicated to Mr. Madison & myself. 
the whole of the plans, always, however, apologetically for 
Burr, as far as they would bear. But his subsequent ter-: 
giversations have proved him conspicuously base. I gave 
him a pardon, however, which covers him from everything 
but infamy. I was the more astonished at his engaging in this 
business, from the peculiar motives he should have felt for 
fidelity. When I came into the government, I sought him out 
on account of the services he had rendered you, cherished 

him, offered him two different appointments of value, which, 
after keeping them long under consideration, he declined for 
commercial views, and would have given, him anything for 
which he was fit. Be assured he is unworthy of ever occupy- 
ing again the care of any honest man... .2” 


_ Madame Lafayette died on Christmas Eve of 1807,'"° and 
after that event there is no further mention of any plan of 
Lafayette to remove.to New Orleans. From that time on the 
correspondence between Lafayette and Jefferson is concerned 
chiefly with the lands of the General in the Territory of Orleans. 
Many letters on that subject passed between them.!77 Armand 
Duplantier, another Frenchman who had served under Lafayette © 
during the American Revolution and then settled permanently in 
Louisiana, acted as agent for the location of Lafayette’s land 
grants. But the matter proceeded very tardily, because of numer- 
ous complications. Jefferson depended upon Governor Claiborne 
to get action in the land business, and many letters passed between 
them on that subject; and after Madison had succeeded to the 
Presidency further correspondence between him and Claiborne 
was devoted to that same subject.!*8 The attempt to locate lands 
for Lafayette in the fertile sections of the Territory of Orleans 
ran into so many difficulties that the matter dragged out for many 
years. The chief difficulty was that so much of the most desirable 


- 174 Dr. Erich Bollman who had attempted to rescue Lafayette from the prison at Olmutz 
in the 1790’s and had later come to New Orleans to reside. : 

178 Chinard (ed.), Letters of Lafayette and Jefferson, 260-262; Ford (ed.), Works of 
Jefferson, X, 463-464. 

176 Eben’r Mack, The Life of Gilbert Motier de Lafayette (Ithaca, N. Y., 1843), 297. 

177 See Chinard (ed.), Letters of Lafayette and Jefferson, 262-270, for long letter of 
September 10, 1807, on subject of lands of Lafayette in America; also ibid., 271 ff. for later let- 
ters on same subject. e 
| 178 Consult Index to Carter (ed.), Territorial Papers, IX, and Rowland (oe. Official 

Letter Books of Claiborne, for references to letters dealing with the subject of Lafayette’s 
lands in the Territory of Orleans. 3 
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land had already been occupied by others, that it was next to 
impossible to locate a tract of 1000 acres in a section of the 
Territory where the land was then of much value. Lafayette was 
sorely disappointed in the financial returns from his Louisiana 
land grants. His debts accumulated faster than the value of these 
lands increased; and it was not until the United States govern- 
ment made him a very generous cash donation in 1824 that he 
was able to discharge his debts. 


Although Jefferson was never able to induce Lafayette to 
come over as Governor of the Territory of Orleans, the General 
did finally pay a visit to Louisiana in 1825, when he came over 
as a guest of the nation which he had helped to establish half a 
century before.!” By that time the State of Louisiana had been 
a member of the Union for thirteen years, and great progress had 
been made since 1803. Louisiana has a Parish and a thriving city, 
New Orleans has a public square, and Baton Rouge has a street, 
all named in honor of this distinguished Frenchman whom 
Jefferson sought, unsuccessfully, to induce to abandon the land of 
his birth in order to accept an appointment as Governor of the 


Territory of Orleans. 


JAMES MONROE 


After Jefferson had abandoned his original idea of appoint- 
ing Thoms Sumter, Jr., to the governorship of Louisiana, and 
before he had had time to receive a reply to his “feeler” addressed 
to Lafayette on November 4, 1803, he apparently decided to try 
to persuade James Monroe to accept the position of governor of 


the new acquisition. He accordingly wrote Monroe, then in London 


on a diplomatic. assignment, under date of January 8, 1804, as 
follows: 


| Congress is now engaged in a bill for the government 
of Louisiana. It is impossible to forsee in what shape it will 
come out. They talk of giving 5,000 D. to the Governor, but 
the bill also proposes to commence at the close of this ses- 
sion. I have in private conversation demonstrated to indi- 
viduals that that is impossible; that the necessary officers 
cannot be mustered there under 6 months. If they give 
that time for it’s commencement, it may admit of our 
oppointing you to that office, as I presume you could be in 


179 For a detailed account of Lafayette’s visit to Louisiana in 1825, see Francis P. 
Burns, “Lafayette Visits New Orleans,” in Louisiana Historical arterly, XXIX (1946), 
296-340. ‘J. Bennett Nolan, Lafayette in America, Day by Day (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 


Press, 1934), 282- 283, gives. a summary of the visit of "Ladera to Louies 
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Bees with a hisses not nanch beyond that, & in the interval 
the Secretary of the state would govern. But the idea of the 
public as to the importance of that office would not bear a 
Jong absence of the principal. You are not to calculate that 
5,000 D. would place you by any means as much at your ease 
there as 9,000 D. where you are. In that station you cannot 
avoid expensive hospitality. Where you are, altho’ it is not 
_ pleasant to fall short in returning civilities, yet necessity 
has rendered this so familiar in Europe as not to lessen 
respect for the person whose circumstances do not admit 
a return of hospitalities. I see by your letters the pain 
which this situation gives you, and I can estimate its acute- 
ness from the generosity of your nature. But, my dear friend, 
calculate with mathematical rigour the pain annexed to each 
branch of the dilemma & pursue that which brings the least. 
To give up entertainment, & to live with the most rigorous 
economy till you have cleared yourself of every demand is a 
pain for a definite time only: but to return here with accumu- 
lated encumbrances on you, will fill your life with torture. We 
wish to do everything for you which law & rule will permit. 
But more than this would injure you as much as me. Believ- 
ing that the mission to Spain will enable you to suspend 
greatly expense in London, & to apply your salary during 
your absence to the clearing off your debt, you will be 
instructed to proceed there as soon as you have regulated 
certain points of neutral right for us with England, or as 
soon as you find nothing in that way can.be done. This you 
should hurry as much as possible, that you may proceed 
to Spain, for settling with that court the boundaries of Loui- 
siana. On this subject Mr. Madison will send you a memoir 
of mine, written last summer while I was among my books at 
Monticello. We scarcely expect any liberal or just settlement 
with Spain, and are perfectly determined to obtain or to take 
our just limits. How far you will suffer yourself to be 
detained there by the procrastinations of artifice or indolence 
must depend on the prospects which arise, and on your own 
determination to accept the government of Louisiana, which 
will admit but a limited delay. It is probable that the inhabit- 
ants of Louisiana on the left bank of the Mississippi and 
inward Eastwardly to a considerable extent, will very soon 
claim to be received under our jurisdiction, and that this end 
of W. Florida will thus be peaceably got possession of. For 
Mobile and the Eastern end we shall await favorable con- 
junctures. If they refuse to let our vessels have free ingress — 
& egress in the Mobile to & from the Tombiggy settlements, 
and if Spain is at war, the crisis there will be speedy . . 


When mentioning your going to N. Orleans & aa the 
salary there would not increase the ease of your situation, I 
meant to have added that the only considerations which might 
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make it eligible to you were the facility of getting there the 


richest land in the world, the extraordinary profitableness of 
their culture, and that the removal of your slaves there might 
immediately put you under way. You alone however can 
weight these things for yourself, and after all, it may depend 
on the time the legislature may give for commencing the 
new government. But, let us hear from you as soon as you 
can ned that we may not incur the blame of waiting 
for nothing. .. .1%° 
Though dated I anuary 8, 1804, this letter was not i sciehehad 
until several days later. The last line of the letter, which is a sort 
of postscript, dated “Jan. 16,” reads: “Louisiana was delivered to 


our Commissioners on the 20th. Dec.’’15! 
The latter part of the above quotation sounds like a “sales 


talk” to Monroe on the possibilities of the governorship of Loui- 
siana. While the salary was much less than Monroe was receiving 


as a foreign diplomat at that time, Jefferson dangled the bait of — 


cheap lands in Louisiana before Monroe. It will also be recalled 
that Jefferson urged this same inducement upon Lafayette as an 
argument in favor of that gentleman’s removal to Louisiana. It 
must be admitted that this inducement of cheap lands and profit- 
able employment of Monroe’s slaves in the new territory was not 
to be overlooked in his calculations on the desirability of the offi- 
cial position then tendered him by the President. 


Secretary of State Madison, who was doubtless just as much © 


interested in inducing Monroe to accept the governorship of Loui- 
siana as was Jefferson, addressed the following letter to Monroe 
on March 8, 1804: | 


Your trip to Madrid has become a perplexing subject. 
The present moment is not favorable to it, and the other ob- 
ject presented to your view by the President’s letter becomes 
every moment more pressing for such services as yours. 
Whilst you hold yourself ready, therefore, for a trip into 
Spain, in case events should prescribe it, you will hold your- 
self still more so for taking a situation at New Orleans, 
whither it is more than probable you will be summoned to 
repair the instant your negotiations at London shall be closed. 
In several views, the situation of the ceded territory is criti- 
cally interesting. Should you go to Spain, it will evidently 
reconcile private with public economy, and both with the com- 
fort of your family, to place them in the asylum you contem- 
plate, and thereby stop the while expense of your London 
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_ establishment. As to the modifications of outfit, I can add 


-. nothing to what I have heretofore said. To be prepared for 


every turn which the settlement of your allowance may take, 


your expenses cannot be too exactly noted and vouched.**? 
Under date of March 15, 1804, Monroe replied from London 


to Jefferson’s letter of January 8, 1804, as follows: 


From the view I am able to take of the subject I am of 
opinion that my appointment to Louisiana will be incom- 
patible with the duties I am to perform in this quarter. To 
conclude a treaty with this govt., or to make such an experi- 
ment as wod. authorize me to say that one cannot be had, to 
regulate on just principles the points in question between the 
two nations, will require at least two months; to proceed to | 
Madrid thro Paris, conclude a treaty with the minister of 


spn. & return here, will consume six more; and to reach the 


U States perhaps two more. If an experiment is made it ought 
to be a fair one so as to terminate, in case of success, all points 
in controversy or likely to be so between the parties, or in case 
of failure to put them completely in the wrong. Perhaps it 
may require less time to adjust the business with both pow- 
ers, but the presumption is otherwise. Under such circum- 
stances it seems proper that I shod. pursue one or other of the 
objects only, and being on the ground, already charged with 
these duties, it is possible that some inconvenience might 
attend my withdrawing from it, especially i in reference to this 
power at this moment. 


In thinking of an in I did not 
contemplate the idea of having anything to do with this 
power, and did hope that the business with Spain might 
easily be adjusted in time for me to reach the U States in the 
course of the ensuing autumn. I found soon after my arrival 
here that it was not a situation in wch. I cod. promise myself 
any satisfaction, and was therefore desirous of extricating 
myself from it as soon as I cod. with propriety... . 

Another consideration which made me very desirous of 
withdrawing eg is the enormous expense attending a 
residence here. . 

Having as it were aie a second time the bar I 


saw some hazard in returning to it. The employment adverted 
to (Gov. of La.) seemed to be one, in which I might continue 


to serve my country, & in the mode you mention promote also 


the interest of my family. But that I see is altogether impos- 
sible & therefore relinquish the idea of it. Indeed I was not 
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certain that it was practicable at first, of which I became 
more doubtful afterwards, since I perceived many reasons 
why I shod. remain here thro’ the next a as I intimated 


to Mr. Madison in a subsequent letter. . . .1%° 

In order to understand the diplomatic ieintaenll which had 
been entrusted to Monroe in Europe, a resumé of them is in order 
at this point of our narrative. On January 11, 1803, he had been 
nominated to the Senate by President Jefferson to be Minister 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to France, for the purpose of 
negotiating with that power, in conjunction with Robert R. Liv- 
ingston, our regular Minister in Paris, an understanding as to our 
rights on the Mississippi; and also at the same time, and in the 
same capacity, he had been nominated to negotiate on the same 
subject with Spain, in conjunction with Charles Pinckney, our 
regular Minister in Madrid. Both these nominations were con- 
firmed by the Senate on January 12, 1803.18 Monroe proceeded to 
Paris, where he arrived in time to assist in the negotiations which 
culminated in the signing of the Louisiana Purchase Treaty of 
April 30, 1803. There appeared no immediate necessity of his 
proceeding to Madrid to negotiate with Spain, as our objective had 
been attained through the negotiations just concluded with 
France. However, our diplomatic relations with Great Britain 
were unsatisfactory, and Monroe was directed to proceed to 
London to see what could be done in that quarter. Rufus King, 
who had been Minister to Great Britain, resigned, and Monroe 
was appointed as his successor. He took up his new duties in 
London sometime in the summer of 1803. His nomination to that 
position was sent to the Senate by Jefferson on November 11, 

1803, and was confirmed by that body on November 15th.1* 


The controversy which developed between the United States 
and Spain over the boundaries of the Louisiana Purchase seemed 
to call for a skillful diplomat in Madrid, to try to adjust matters 
with that nation. Monroe’s earlier appointment to Madrid had 
been for the purpose of assisting Charles Pinckney, our regular 
Minister to Spain. But Pinckney had resigned, and the previous 
appointment of Monroe was considered no longer valid. It was 
therefore thought proper to give Monroe a new appointment, in 
the same capacity as his previous one, to Spain. Jefferson made 
this appointment during the recess of Congress in 1804; and when 


188 Hamilton (ed.), Writings of Monroe, IV, 153-154, 156-157, 160, 161. 
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Congress met again, he sent the nomination to the Senate on 
November 12, and it was confirmed on November 20, 1804.15 
After vainly attempting to adjust matters with Spain, Monroe 
gave up the venture after a year of fruitless negotiation. By that 
time diplomatic relations between the United States and Great 
Britain had reached another crisis, which seemed to call for Mon- 
roe’s services in London. Accordingly, on April 19, 1806, Jeffer- 
son nominated Monroe to act with William Pinkney of Maryland, 
in an effort to adjust all the points then in dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain. The nominations were confirmed 
by the Senate on April 21, 1806.18° Monroe was thus to be detained 
many months in fruitless negotiations in London, before he would 
be free to return to the United States. 


Meanwhile Claiborne’s administration in the Territory of 
Orleans was being subjected to ceaseless and vitriolic criticism 
by his political opponents in the Territory, whom he referred to 

as “Clark, Livingston & Co.” This local controversy, growing 
bas! of the dissatisfaction with Claiborne’s measures, had reached © 
the floor of Congress in Washington. On March 5, 1806, John 
Randolph of Virginia launched a severe attack upon Claiborne 
and his administration in the House of Representatives ;1** and 
about the same time Daniel Clark, the leader of the opposition 
to Claiborne in New Orleans, had been elected by the Territorial 
Legislature as Delegate to Congress, with the avowed intention 
of procuring Claiborne’s removal as Governor.!®® This situation 
put Jefferson on the spot, and he appears to have felt that it would 
be necessary to replace Claiborne in order to calm the tumult. 
Under these circumstances, the President again turned to Monroe 
as a possible successor to Claiborne. On May 4, 1806, Jefferson 
’ wrote Monroe as follows: 


If you are here at any time before the fall, it will be 
in time for any object you may have, and by that time public 
sentiment will be more decisively declared. I wish you were 
here at present, to take your choice of the two governments 
of Orleans & Louisiana, in either of which I could place you; 
and I verily believe it would be to your advantage to be just 
that much withdrawn from the focus of the ensuing contest, 
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until it’s event should be known. The one has a salary of 
5,000 D., the other of 2,000 D.; both with excellent hotels 
for the Governor. The latter at St. Louis, where there is 
good society, both French & American; a healthy climate, & 
the finest field in the U S for acquiring property. The former 
not unhealthy, if you begin a residence there in the month 
of November. The Mrs. Trists & their connections are estab- 
lished there. As I think you can within 4. months inform 
me what you say to this, I will keep things in their present 
state till the last day of August, for your answer.’ | 


Monroe replied from London, under date of July 8, 1806, 
as follows: 


: Your favor of: May 4th. was presented to me on the 
24th. ulto. by Mr. Pinkney. That of March 16th. has not yet 
reached me. You are so good as to offer me either of the 
governments of Louisiana & to intimate that they shall be 
kept open some time for my answer. I should be very sorry 
if any injudicious delay proceeded from that cause; I 
hasten therefore to prevent it. At one time I was inclined 
to think that it might suit me to accept the appoint- 
ment at New Orleans, for reasons which I then took 
the liberty to mention to Mr. Madison & yourself. To 
these the removal of some friends there to whom we were 
much attached, had added another very interesting one. But 
from the period of my answer on that subject in 1804, I 
relinquished all thoughts of it. It isa duty which I owe to 
my family to improve my establishment in Virginia, where I 

mean to live, & wish them to be established. At present it is 
far from being a comfortable one, & both time & labor are 
necessary to make it so. I have also much to attend to of a 
private nature in other respects; many interesting duties to 
fulfil which have been too long neglected. All these require 
my presence, personal agency & industry, without which they 
will never be executed, and proportional injury be the con- 
sequence to myself and those connected with me. It is there- 
fore utterly out of my power to undertake the trust you are 
so kind as to offer me. In communicating this decision I 
beg you to accept my acknowledgment for the attention.” 


This was the period of the Burr Conspiracy which agitated 
the entire West at the same time that Claiborne was under such 
heavy fire from his political opponents in New Orleans. This 
situation caused Jefferson to desire ‘a strong and trustworthy 
governor in the Territory of Orleans. As previously stated in 


this article, the plan to induce Lafayette to accept the ; Position | 
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of Governor of the Territory of Orleans had been virtually aban- 

doned by. 1806.19? Monroe therefore now appeared to Jefferson 

as his chief reliance in this crisis, and he was unwilling to accept & 
“NO” for an answer. Under date of March 21, 1807, he again 

wrote Monroe, as follows: | 


The power of continuing the negotiations will pass over 
to Mr. Pinkney, who, by procrastinations, can let it die away 
- and give us time, the most precious of all things to us. The 
government of New Orleans is still without such a head as : Se 
I wish. The salary of 5000 D. is too small; but I am assured — | 
the Orleans legislature would make it adequate, would you | 
accept it. It is the 2d office in the U S in importance, and I 
am still in hopes you will accept it. It is impossible to let you 
stay at home while the public has so much need of . 
talents. .. .19 | 
At the tins Jefferson wrote this last appeal to Monroe, Daniel 
Clark had been for some months in Congress, as Delegate from the 
Territory of Orleans, and was exerting all his influence in his 
effort to have Claiborne dismissed as Governor. All sorts of 
pressure were being used on Jefferson at the time, and it was 
difficult for him to withstand the pressure. While the move to 
replace Claiborne was at its height, Jefferson wrote a long letter 
to John Dickinson, whom he saluted as “My Dear and Ancient 
Friend.” After explaining the causes of the dissatisfaction in 
the Territory of Orleans, Jefferson said, with reference to the 


governorship: 

They [the opponents of Claiborne] have been long 
endeavoring to batter down the Governor, who has always 
been a firm republican. There were characters superior to | . 
him whom I wished to appoint, but they refused the office; 
I know no better man who would accept of it, and it would 
not be right to turn him out for one not better. . . .1™ : 
Meanwhile Monroe had been carrying on unsuccessful nego- 

tiations with Great Britain. He was unable to secure any adjust- 
ment of the differences between the two nations, that was satis- 
factory to the United States. He was inclined to feel that his gov- 
ernment had not properly supported him in his diplomatic mission 
to England. Near the end of 1807 he resigned his post and 
returned home. He had been abroad nearly five years, as a sort 
of roving diplomat for the Jefferson administration. In the early _ 


192 See preceding section on ‘‘General Lafayette’ for details. 
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part of his stay abroad he had garnered rich diplomatic. laurels 
for his part in the negotiation of the Louisiana Purchase Treaty, 
but these laurels were not so great as to obscure his later diplo- 


matic failures. There was a presidential election coming on in 


1808, and some of those political leaders who were dissatisfied 
with the Jefferson administration flocked to Monroe as their 
standard-bearer. But Jefferson preferred his Secretary of State, 


James Madison, as his successor in the presidency. Madison won 


the election, and was inaugurated on March 4, 1809. But the cam- 
paign had caused a rift in the ranks of the Jeffersonian party, and 
both Jefferson and Madison wished to heal the schism and bring 
all factions of the Republicans to the support of the new adminis- 


tration. 


After Madison’s election as President, Monroe was sulking in 
his tent and nursing his diplomatic and political wounds. Monroe 
was living on his Virginia plantation and striving desperately to 
- adjust his private affairs and relieve himself of some of his 
accumulated debts. Madison was willing to offer him a desirable 
appointment in his administration, in order to recover for his 
administration the support of the Monroe faction of the party. 
With that end in view, in the latter part of 1809, Madison sought 
the aid of Jefferson, then living in retirement at Monticello, as 
an intermediary between the President and Monroe. The situation 
is well explained in the following letter written by Jefferson to 
Madison, November 30, 1809, snesathiicndi in detail the results of 
his consultation with Monroe: 


I received last night yours of the 27th, and rode this 
morning to Col. Monroe’s. I found him preparing to set out 
to-morrow for Loudon, from whence he will not return till 
Christmas. I had an hour or two’s frank conversation with 
him. The catastrophe of poor Lewis served to lead us 
to the point intended. I reminded him that in the letter I 
wrote to him while in Europe, proposing the Government of 
Orleans, I also suggested that of Louisiana, if fears for 
health should be opposed to the other. I said something of 
the importance of the post, its advantages, &¢«.— expressed 
my regret at the curtain which seemed to be drawn between 
him and his best friends, and my wish to see his talents and 
integrity engaged in the service of his country again, and 
that his going into any post would be a signal of reconcilia- 

tion, on which the body of republicans, who lamented his 
absence from the public service, would again rally to him. 
These are the general heads of what I said to him in the 
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course of our conversation. The sum of his answers was, that 


to accept of that office was incompatible with the respect he 


owed himself; that he would never act in any office where 
he should be subordinate to any body but the President him- 
self, or which did not place his responsibility substantially 
with the President and the nation; that at your accession to 
the chair, he would have accepted a place in the cabinet, | 
and would have exerted his endeavors most faithfully in sup- 
port of your fame and measures; that he is not unready to 
serve the public, and especially in any difficult crisis in our 
affairs ; that he is satisfied that such is the deadly hate of both 
France and England, and such their self reproach and dread 
at the spectacle of such a government as ours, that they will © 
spare nothing to destroy it; that nothing but a firm union 
among the whole body of republicans can save it, and there-. 
fore that no schism should be indulged on any ground; that 
in his present situation, he is sincere in his anxieties for the 
success of the administration, and in his support of it as_ 
far as the limited sphere of his action or influence extends ; 
that his influence to this end has been used with those with | 
whom the world had ascribed to him an interest he did not 


possess, until, whatever it was, it was lost, (he particularly 


named J. Randolph, who, he said, had plans of his own, on 
which he took no advice;) and that he was now pursuing 
what he believed his properest occupation, devoting his whole 
time and faculties to the liberation of his pecuniary embar-: 
rassments, which, three years of close attention, he hoped, 
would effect. In order to know more exactly what were the 
kinds of employ he would accept, I adverted to the informa- 
tion of the papers, which came yesterday, that Gen. Hampton 
was dead, but observed that the military life in our present 
state, offered nothing which could operate on the principle 
of patriotism; he said he would sooner be shot than take a 
command under Wilkinson. In this sketch, I have given truly 
the substance of his ideas, but not always in his own words. 
On the whole, I conclude he would accept a place in the cabi- 
net, or a military command dependent on the Executive alone, 


and I rather suppose a diplomatic mission, because it would 


fall within the scope of his views, and not because he said so, 
for no allusion was made to anything of that kind in our 
conversation. Everything from him breathed the purest patri- 
otism, involving, however, a close Attention to his own honor 
and grade. He expressed himself with the utmost devotion 


to the interests of our own country, and I am satisfied he 


will pursue them with honor and zeal in any character in 
which he shall be willing to act. 
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_ I have gone thus far beyond the single view of your letter, 
that you may, under any circumstances, form a just estimate 
of what he would be disposed to do. God bless you, and carry 
you safely through all your difficulties.’ 

This personal interview between Jefferson and Monroe ended 
forever any hope that was still entertained of enlisting the serv- 
ices of Monroe as Governor of the Territory of Orleans. James 
Monroe was too proud to accept at the hands of the Madison 
administration any appointment that he considered an inferior 
one. Moreover, a removal to either New Orleans or St. Louis would 
put him out of the vortex of political affairs in Virginia and in the 
national capital..Thus Jefferson’s second favorite candidate for 
the governorship of the Territory of Orleans—Lafayette having 
been the first—had definitely and finally rejected the tender of 
that position. Monroe was politically ambitious; he would accept 
no minor political position, such as that of governor of a United 
States territory. 


On December 11, 1809, President Madison replied to Jeffer- 
son’s long letter explaining the results of the interview with 
Monroe. Madison’s comment on the results of the interview was 
very brief. He wrote: “The state of Col. Monroe’s mind is very 
nearly what I had supposed. His willingness to have taken a seat 
in the Cabinet is what I had not supposed... .”!®* But Madison’s 
cabinet had been formed some months previously, and there was 
then no opening in it for Monroe just at that time. Monroe there- 
fore turned his attention to Virginia politics for the time being. 
In the autumn of 1810 he was elected a member of the Virginia 
Legislature; and in 1811 he was elected, for the second time in his 
life, Governor of Virginia. But matters were not running smoothly 
in the national administration in 1811, and Madison decided to 
make some changes in his cabinet. In March, 1811, Monroe was 
appointed Secretary of State in Madison’s cabinet, whereupon he 
resigned as Governor of: Virginia. This healed the schism in the 
Republican party, andthe Monroe faction was brought to the 

support of the administration. During the darkest period of the 
War of 1812, in addition to his position as Secretary of State, 
Monroe also served for several months as Secretary of War, filling 
this latter position from August, 1814, to March 1, 1815. His 
services in the cabinet once more brought him into national 
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prominence, and when the presidential election of 1816 came on, 
Monroe had the united support of the Republican party for that 
position. He was elected without any serious opposition, the 
Federalists by that time being discredited because of their violent 
opposition to the War of 1812; and in 1820 Monroe was elected 
President for a second consecutive term, only one electoral vote 
being cast against him. The career of James Monroe as President 
of the United States (1817-1825) and his subsequent ‘political 
activities are too well known to need elaboration here. - 


Jefferson had felt that no better man than Monroe could be 
selected as Governor of the Territory of Orleans, at least after the 
idea of bringing Lafayette over to occupy that position was aban- 
doned. Most of the leaders in Orleans politics would have wel- 
comed his acceptance of the position. However, after the first year 
_ or two, Monroe lost all interest in such an appointment. | 


oe ANDREW JACKSON 


Another candidate for the position of Governor of the Terri- 
tory of Orleans was Andrew Jackson of Tennessee. Though Jack- 
son had not yet become a Louisiana military hero nor a prominent 
national political leader in 1803, he was by no means an unknown 


* figure at that date. He was born on March 15, 1767, and was thus 


thirty-six years of age at the time of the Louisiana Purchase. 
Left an orphan at the age of fourteen, Jackson had steadily 
worked his way up to a position of some prominence in both state 
and national affairs before 1803. After working for a time in a 
saddler’s shop he had tried his hand at teaching school, studying © 
law in the meantime. In 1787 he was admitted to the North Caro- 
lin bar, but in the following year he received an appointment to 
a position in the Western District of North Carolina, now 
the State of Tennessee, and moved to Nashville. He was a 
member of the constitutional convention of 1796, which framed 
the constitution under which Tennessee was admitted to the 
Union as a State; and he was elected to Congress that same year 
as Tennessee’s lone representative in the lower house. He served 
in the House for only a few months, having been elected by the 
Tennessee Legislature to the United States Senate, for the term 
beginning March 4, 1797. His service in the Senate was almost 
as brief as that in the House, for in April, 1798, he resigned from 
the Senate to accept a position on the Supreme Court bench of 
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Tennessee. He retained the judgeship until July 24, 1804, and was 
still serving in that capacity when he was seeking appointment as 
Governor of the Territory of Orleans.1®7 


While the bill providing for the organization of a government 
for the Louisiana Purchase was before Congress, the friends of 
Jackson were very active in his behalf. In addition to the Tennes- 
see delegation in Congress, other friends were also pushing his 
candidacy for the governorship of the Territory of Orleans. Under 
date of February 5, 1804, Daniel Smith of Sumner County, Ten- 
~ nessee, wrote Jefferson as follows: 


Tho’ late in my congratulations with you on the acquisi- 

tion of Louisiana they are not the less ardent on that account. 

- How greatly is our chance increased to remain at peace with 

_ foreign nations! to what a degree are they excluded from 
tampering with our indians! how bright the prospect of en- 

 ereasing population and commerce. | 


After these preliminary remarks, Smith then came to the main 
object of his letter to the President, thus: 


A bill, I understand, is on its passage - in Congress for the 
government of the Territory of Orleans, and the appointment 
of a suitable person as governor will claim your attention. 
Permit me on this occasion to call up to your recollection your 
friend Mr. Andrew Jackson with whom you are acquainted— 
He is a well wisher in a high degree to the welfare of the 
United States, possesses very acute parts, and firm decision, 
and I trust would answer your expectation.—Not knowing 
what other characters may be recommended to you for that | 
purpose, I have taken the liberty to mention his name as an 
act due to merit. You will have at any rate more characters 
to choose from.'*§ 


Jefferson received the above letter on February 22, 1804, but 
his reply, if any was made, is not available. He then had other men 
under consideration, and had apparently not committed himself 
to the Tennessee delegation in Congress on the Jackson candidacy _ 
for an appointment in the new government for Louisiana. 


After having passed the act for the temporary government 
of the Louisiana Purchase, Congress adjourned on March 27, 
1804. The Tennessee delegation, after having apparently done all 
they could in Jackson’s behalf in Washington, departed for their 


197 The best brief biographical sketch of Andrew Jackson is in Dictionary of American 
Biography, IX, 526-534. is career in Congress and other chief events of his life are given 
in Biographical oh oat of the American Congress, 57, 62, 135, 142, 1141. There are several 
full —_ h biographies Jackson, the best being John Spencer "Bassett, Life of Andrew Jack- 
son (New York: Macmillan Co., 1925). 
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~ homes. About the same time Jackson had closed the term of court 
in Tennessee, and was starting on a journey to Philadelphia to 
purchase supplies for a mercantile establishment in which he was 
interested. When he reached Knoxville, he received the latest news 
from Washington; and from that place he wrote his wife on 
April 6, 1804, as follows: 


The latest news from the one of Washington states that 
there is a probability of my appointment to the governorship 
of New Orleans. Should this take place I will certainly return 
and Mr Coffee has promised me on that event he will arrange 
his business and meet me on my return, at this place and 
proceed to Philadelphia. . 

And on April 9, 1804, J poreeeate wrote John Coffee, his business 
partner, from Knoxville, as follows: “If I should be appointed to 
the Government of Neworleans, will return immediately, the rout 
[stc] named, and expect to meet you here or between this and 


home. .. .’’200 


After leaving Knoxville for the eastward, Jackson met on the 
road George Washington Campbell and William Dickson, two of. 
Tennessee’s Representatives in Congress, who were on their way 
home from Washington after the close of the session. From them 
Jackson learned first-hand the state of his candidacy at the time 
of their departure from the national capital. But these two Con- | 
gressmen were traveling with a party, and Jackson did not have 
an opportunity to discuss the matter with them as fully as he 
desired. Of this brief interview on the road, Jackson wrote 
John Coffee on April 13, 1804, from “Capt. ne near Abing- 
don,” as follows: 


I met Misst’rs Campbell and Dickson senda having 
company along had very little conversation with them on 
the subject, had just a moment with Dickson who informed 
me, that the President had not made the appointment, that 
he was authorized to make the appointment in the recess, that 
it was highly probable that the appointment would be con- 
ferred upon me. thus the thing remains in doubt, and should - 
it ultimately fall on me, I will be so far on my journey, that 
I expect I shall not hear of it before I reach the city 
[Washington] should this be the case I think I will progress 
to Philadelphia if possible and lay in and send on the goods 
to Pittsburg, and write you from the city to meet me there 
and I will proceed on to Nashville from Pittsburg, this is 


19° Bassett (ed.), Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, I, 87. 
300 Jbid., I, 88. 
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the only certain mode that at present presents itself to me. 
Should I meet the information by the next mail I shall deposit 

my cash and return without delay. on this let the matter rest 

untill you hear from or see me.?®! | 


* On that same day (April 13, 1804) and from the same place 
(Capt. Craigs near Abingdon), Jackson addressed the following 
' letter to Congressman George W. Campbell of Knoxville: 


Having a direct opportunity for the conveyance of a 
letter to Knoxville, I embrace it to address a few lines to you. 
the opportunity is extremely gratefull to me, as I had not the 
pleasure of having that conversation [two words erased] that 
I wished yesterday when we met on the road. Acts of dis- 

interested friendship always leaves a lasting impression upon 
my mind and [word erased] always remembered with the 
liveest emotions of gratitude by me. your disinterested 
friendship towards me on a recent occasion merits and 
received all those lively sensations that they ought to inspire 
in a susceptable breast, and should the choice fall upon me 
(of which I have not a sanguine hope) my endeavors shall 
be, that the feelings of those of my friends that recommended 
me never shall be caroded [corroded] or their minds filled | 
with regret for the action and let the choice fall on whom it 
may my gratitude toward my friends will be the same, and 
as long as my heart beats with life it will beat high with 
lively sensations for your friendship upon this occasion. . . .2°? 


| Jackson continued his slow journey toward Washington, 

passing Monticello on the way without stopping, though he 
apparently knew that Jefferson was then at his plantation home. 
Jackson arrived in the national capital on the evening of April 27, 
1804, and on the following day he wrote John Coffee, as follows: 


I reached this place last evening, after a detention of 
four days on my journey with high waters and an imflam- 
mation in my legs, which in a great measure has subsided but 

-not clear of pain. Be | 


Nothing on the subject of Governor of New Orleans, the 
President is at Monticello. under present circumstances my 
feeling could not consent to pay my respects to him lest it be 
construed into the conduct of a-courteor, and my vissit might 
have created such sensations in his mind. I therefore passed 
without calling. of all things to me it is the most humiliating 
to be thought to cringe to power to obtain a favour or an 
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appointment, feeling calculated to bend to those things, are 
badly calculated for a representative Government, where 
merrit alone ought to be road to preferment.? 


And on that same day (April 28, 1804) Jackson wets a long 
letter to George W. Campbell of Knoxville, telling what he had 
learned of his prospects after reaching Washington, and giving 
his reasons for not calling upon President Jefferson when he rode 


past Monticello. 


The President is at Monticello, he has lost his daughter 
Mrs. Epps. Not a hint who is to be appointed to:the Govern- 
ment of New Orleans. I did not call to see the President, my 
reasons I will concisely state and leave you to Judge whether 
they are not founded upon just premises. It was not known 
to me whether he had made the appointment. In case I had 
waited upon him and the office of Governor of New Orleans 
not filled it would have been perhaps construed as the call of 
a courteor, and of all charectors on earth, my feelings despises 
a man capable of cringing to power for a benefit or office, and 
such charectors that are capable of bending for the sake of 
an office is badly calculated for a representative system, 
where merit alone should lead to preferment—these things 
being my sensations and believing that a call upon him under 
present existing circumstances might be construed as the act 
of a courteor I travelled on enjoying my feelings, and let me 
declare to you that before I would violate my own ideas of 
propriety, I would yield up any office in the government was 

_ I in possession of the most honourable and lucrative. Who the 
chance is to fall on is not known here unless to the Secretary 
of State, but I have reasons to conclude that Mr Claebourne 
will not fill that office. I have also reasons to believe that if a 
suitable charector can be found who is Master of the French 
Language that he will be preferred. I think that a proper 
qualification for the Governor of that country to possess pro- 
vided it is accompanied with other necessary ones. I never 
had any sanguine expectations of filling the office. If I should 
it will be more than I expect. But permit me here again to 
repeat, that the friendly attention of my friends, and those 
particularly that I am confident acted from motives of pure 
friendship towards me (among whom I rank you) never shall 
be forgotten, gratitude is always the concometant of a bosom 
susceptable of true friendship, and if I know myself my coun- 
tenance never says to a man that I am his friend but my heart 
beats in unison with that... 


Jackson had apparently heiveasaa entirely upon his political 
friends to advocate his candidacy for the position of Governor of © 
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the Territory of Orleans. He was a proud man, with a high sense 
of personal honor and propriety, and he was unwilling to appear 
as a suppliant for a public appointment, even for one of the most 
lucrative jobs within the gift of the President. Although he spelled 
the word “courtier” incorrectly, yet he well knew the connation of 
the term and was unwilling to place himself in that category. The 
content of his letter to George W. Campbell, quoted above, indi- 
cates pretty clearly that he had come to the conclusion that the ap- 
pointment was not to be offered to him. 


Jackson’s pride was wounded by his failure to secure the 
appointment as Governor of the Territory of Orleans, and he 
nursed his resentment against Jefferson for many years. He 
became the leader of the anti-administration Republican faction 
in Tennessee during the next few years.2% Jackson’s disappoint- 
ment in 1804 may also account, at least in part, for the rather 
haughty attitude toward Governor Claiborne which he manifested 
during the British invasion of Louisiana in 1814-1815. | 


ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON 


Another individual mentioned for the governorship of the 
Territory of Orleans was Robert R. Livingston, who had served as 
United States Minister to France from 1801 to 1804 and had, in 
conjunction with James Monroe, negotiated the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Treaty. There is no evidence that Livingston was interested 
in an appointment as Governor of the Territory of Orleans, but 
his brother was a leader of the opposition to the government of 
the Territory which had been established by Congress and also of 
the group which continued to oppose Claiborne’s administration 
during the entire territorial period. Livingston’s part in the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana for the United States had established his repu- 
tation in New Orleans, and his name was mentioned early in 1805 
as a suitable successor to Claiborne. 


- The man who pushed the movement for the appointment of — 
Robert R. Livingston as Governor appears to have been James M. 
Bradford, a former resident of Kentucky who had removed to | 
New Orleans about the time Louisiana was transferred to the 
United States. The only source material I have found on this sub- 
ject is in a letter of Secretary of State Madison to President 


205 Bassett, Life of Andrew Jackson, 33; see also James Parton, ag of Andrew Jackson, 
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Jefferson, dated March 17, 1805, covering a long letter from Clai- 

borne to Madison on the matter of the political opposition to 
Claiborne in Orleans. Madison wrote thus to Jefferson: 

_ You will find that I obey the wish of Gov’r Claiborne in 

taxing you with a lengthy communication from him rendered 

necessary by the persevering & elaborate attacks of his po- 


litical adversaries. Fowler of Kentucky shewed me yesterday 
two letters one from James Brown, the other from Bradford 
the Editor of the Newspapers. Brown without indicating any 
personal ill will ag’st the Gov’r appears to concur fully in 
denouncing his want of talents and weight of Character. He 
confirms the news given by others of the quiescent disposition 
of the Louisianians. Bradford is bitter, wishes it to be in- 
ferred from circumstances which necessarily mean nothing 
unusual, that the Gov’r endeavored to give him a sop, in the 
job of public printing, and declares that if no removal takes 
place, the federal party will gain the upper hand of those 
attached to the administration, among whom he classes him- | 
self as one of the most zealous. His letter intimates that he 
had in a previous one mentioned two persons whom he does 
not name as fit successors to Claiborne; but that he would 
name as preferable to all others, Chancellor Livingston in 
whose character he finds all the desirable qualifications.” 


As indicated above, Livingston appears not to have known 
about this recommendation. He had just returned to the United 
States from France, and was therefore free to accept another posi- 
tion early in 1805. Bradford was working through his old friend, 
John Fowler, a member of the House of Representatives from 
Kentucky, on whom he appears to have depended to push the de- | 
mand in Washington for the replacement of Claiborne. Perhaps | 
Livingston would not have been acceptable to Jefferson, even if 
he had been interested in the appointment to New Orleans. When 
friction had developed between Robert R. Livingston and Monroe 
over the credit deserved by each for the negotiation of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Treaty, Jefferson had been inclined to side with 
Monroe in the controversy. Consequently, Jefferson might not 
have desired to consider Livingston for the governorship of the 
Territory of Orleans at that time, since he was trying to induce 
Monroe to accept the position. At any rate, nothing more is ware 
_ of Robert R. Livingston in this connection. 


206 This letter is in the Jefferson Pa idonty al ten ; the part here quoted 
printed in Carter (ed.), Territorial Paper. 375 footnote. 26. 
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WILLIAM CHARLES COLE CLAIBORNE 


Having already considered the men whom Jefferson sought 
to induce to accept the position as Governor of the Territory of 
Orleans, and also those who were candidates or active applicants 
for such an appointment or who were merely mentioned as possi- 
bilities, we come now to the consideration of the man who won this 
choice ‘‘political plum” and retained it throughout the territorial 
period, 1803-1812. It is therefore in order to give a brief sketch of 
the personal and political background of the successful candidate, 
to explain his claims to preferment at the hands of the Jefferson 
administration, and to set forth his qualifications—such as they 
were—for such an important position as that of Governor of the 
Territory of Orleans. 


William Charles Cole Claiborne was born in Sussex County, 
Virginia, in 1775, a son of William and Mary (Leigh) Claiborne. 
_ After attending Richmond Academy and William and Mary Col- 
lege, he secured a position under the Clerk of Congress, then sit- 
ting in New York. He was only fifteen years of age when he 
received this appointment, and he retained the position for only a 
few years. Acting upon the advice of John Sevier, Claiborne then 
returned to Virginia and studied law. After completing his legal 
studies he removed to Nashville, Tennessee, where he soon gained 
a large criminal practice. In 1796 he was elected a member of the 
convention which framed Tennessee’s first state constitution ; and 
in the same year he was appointed by Governor John Sevier as 
one of the State Supreme Court judges. He retained his seat on 
the bench only a short time. Andrew Jackson, who had also been a 
member of the state constitutional convention, was elected to 
Congress as Tennessee’s first member of the House. But Jackson 
~ was elected to the United States Senate in 1797, and Claiborne was 

elected as his successor in the House of Representatives. He was 
reelected in 1798, and served as Tennessee’s lone member of the 
national House of Representatives from 1797 to 1801. In the dis- 
puted presidential election of 1800-1801, Claiborne cast the vote of 
Tennessee in favor of Jefferson, who was elected over Aaron Burr. 
This service to Jefferson called for its political reward, and in 
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1801, Jefferson appointed Claiborne as Governor of the Missis- 
' sippi Territory, which was a far more lucrative position than that 
of a Congressman in those days.?°7 


Claiborne was thus only twenty-two years of age when he was 
elected to Congress, but no point of constitutionality appears to 
have been raised in his case. And he was only twenty-six when he 
became Governor of the Mississippi Territory in 1801. He held 
this position for two years, when he was sent to serve as one of 
the. United States commissioners to receive the transfer of the | 
Louisiana Purchase from France. Thus at the age of twenty-eight 
he was occupying the important position of temporary governor 
of Louisiana, an age at which most politicians are just entering 
upon their careers. In addition to his claim upon Jefferson for 
political preferment, Claiborne must have possessed abilities of 
no mean order; otherwise, Jefferson would hardly have appointed 
him, even temporarily, to such an important position. 


It should be remembered that, at first, Claiborne was merely 
on leave in New Orleans from his position as Governor of the Mis- 
sissippi Territory. This remained his status until October 1, 1804, 
when he was Officially appointed as “Governor of the Territory of 
Orleans.” Prior to that date he signed all his proclamations and 
official acts thus: “William C. C. Claiborne, Governor of the Mis- 
sissippi Territory, exercising the powers of Governor General and 
_Intendant of the Province of Louisiana.””°* During this period he 
continued to draw his salary of $2000 per year as Governor of the 
Mississippi Territory, and in addition he was allowed to draw on 
the War Department for funds to cover his necessary expenses. A 
slight disagreement over this financial arrangement later caused 
Claiborne some embarrassment. He took it for granted that the 
allowance of $400 per month was in addition to his salary as Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi Territory, but Secretary of State James 
Madison ruled that his entire allowance could not exceed the $400 
per month limit. But even this was far more than the $2000 salary 
he had been receiving in Mississippi Territory, and Claiborne 
liked the additional income. Moreover, he had arrived in New 
Orleans in the winter season, when the climate was not unhealthy 


207 The best brief biographical sketch of Claiborne is in the Dictionary of American 
Biography, IV, 115-116. Briefer sketches are in Appleton’s Cyclo — of American Biog- 
raphy, I, 619, and National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, His Congressional 
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for the newcomer; and the capital of Louisiana must have been a 
far more attractive place of residence in those days than was the 
little village which then served as the capital of the Mississippi 
Territory. 


Claiborne experienced no satin difficult situations dur- 
ing the beginning months of his incumbency as temporary Gover- 
nor of Louisiana. This, and the other attractions of the situation 
in which he found himself in New Orleans, appear to have devel- 
oped in Claiborne a secret ambition to obtain the governorship on 
a permanent basis. But he was too astute a politician to appeal 
directly to Jefferson for such an appointment. He acted through 
his friends, in a rather subtle way. While still in the Mississippi 
Territory, if not prior to his appointment as Governor of that Ter- 
_ritory, Claiborne had been branded as a shrewd political manipu- 
lator. Edward Turner, of the Mississippi Territory, writing to 
John C. Breckinridge, then a United States Senator from Ken- 
tucky, under date of November 2, 1803, spoke thus of Claiborne: 

But Governor C. is a man of what the politicians call 
management, and he has lately discovered more than a 
friendly disposition towards two of the greatest opponants 


[sic] to my appointment: The one of them is Mr Dunbar, 
the other a eR Girault, both of them are members of our 


Legislature. . 

Thus it will ne seen that Claiborne was no amateur in the 
game of politics when he arrived in New Orleans in December, 
1803. While he did not make known his ambition to the authorities 
in Washington, the “build-up” for his candidacy for the appoint- 
ment as permanent governor of Louisiana was subtlely managed 
through some of his intimate friends. Isaac Briggs, the Quaker 
friend of both Jefferson and Claiborne, who had been sent to 
New Orleans in the autumn of 1803 to reconnoitre a route for mail 
service between Washington and New Orleans, in his official 
capacity of Surveyor of the Lands of the United States South of 
the State of Tennessee, was drawn into Claiborne’s scheme. On 
January 2, 1804, less than two weeks after Louisiana had been 
formally transferred to the United States, Briggs wrote to Jeffer- 
son, from New Orleans, as follows: | 

The qualifications requisite in a governor, to produce 


such a change here, are, I believe, extremely uncommon— 


209 Clarence Edwin Carter, compiler and editor, The Territorial Papers of the United 
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Inflexible integrity, mild yet firm, a virtue superior to tempta- 
tion—Intelligence to discern what is right, and resolution to 
do it, however unpopular for the moment—Perseverance not 
to be fatigued by difficulties into inaction—and Patience un- 
conquerable by perverseness in others. 


My friend Claiborne’s measures, thus far, appear to be 
popular here—But the people do not yet feel the full effects of 
their change of Government—all is expectancy, which will be 

unreasonable of course ;—disappointed characters are as yet 
few, nor have they had time to form a party, nor to put, into 
motion, the engines of calumny and misrepresentation. 


Claiborne has frequently expressed to me his undevi- 
ating wishes to retire to private life: having received so 
gratifying a proof of the President’s esteem as his last ap- 
pointment, he says his political ambition is now satisfied. His 
only remaining wish is, that, when the President appoints his 
successor, as Permanent Governor of Louisiana, he may do it 
in such a way that the Public may unequivocally know that 
it is not meant as a censure upon his conduct.*?° 
Briggs then proceeded to explain that the situation of Hore 

Browse Trist, another Virginian, who had recently been trans- | 

_ ferred to New Orleans as Collector of Customs from a similar 
position at Fort Adams, Mississippi Territory, was also disagree- 
able in many respects. Then he added: 


Yet it were a pity that men of such integrity as Claiborne 
and Trist should withdraw, or be withdrawn, from a scene 
where such qualifications are so necessary—so indispensable 
in the production of a gradual reform.?!! 


There is no direct evidence that Claiborne inspired these ex- | 
pressions of Isaac Briggs; but, in the light of Claiborne’s reputa- 
tion for political management and some later developments, a 
suspicion is cast in that direction. Claiborne did not permit Jef- | 
ferson to forget him at this time. On J anuary 16, — he wrote 
the President, as follows: 


Mrs Claiborne ventired on a journey through the itiieies 
ness in November last, and is now with her friends in Ten- 
nessee. If the public service will admit of it, I should like to - 
visit that State myself in the course of the ensuing summer. 
When therefore, the permanent Governor of Louisiana shall 
have relieved me from this Post, I must entreat of you leave 
of absence for a few months.??2 

210 Carter (ed.), Territorial Papers, IX, 147. 
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_ By the latter part of February, 1804, opposition to the admin- 
istration of Claiborne was increasing so rapidly that he began to 
make plans to save his face when he was relieved of the temporary 
governorship of Louisiana. On February 25, 1804, he wrote Jef- 
ferson as follows: 


Since my private Letter of the 5th of Feb’y every thing 
here, has remained in tranquility ; Except it be, the Intrigues 
of a small but aspiring Party, who wish to raise to the office 
of Governor of lower Louisiana a Gentleman who (in their 
opinion) would be disposed to confer on each and every of 
them, some official favours.——This Party supposing that I 
might (possibly) be in the way of their favorite Candidate, 
have endeavoured to render me personally unpopular, but 
failing in this object, they have recently reported (as a cer- 
tainty) that the confidence of the President in me, was either 
lost, or considerably diminished, for I would shortly be super- 
seded as Governor of lower Louisiana.—Some of my Creole 
friends (Natives: of the Province) who have heard this 
Rumor, express great regret at my misfortunes ;—I find, that 
when a Spanish Governor of Louisiana was superseded, a 
more lucrative or higher office was given him, unless indeed 
he had lost the Confidence of his Government; and being now 
reported and believed, that I am order’ed to Natchez, the 
Impression is said to be general, that I am in disgrace.— 


It is true, that the incessant Toil and Anxiety of Mind, 
which I have experienced since my residence in this City, — 
united with the heavy Expenses attending House keeping, & 
an opinion (I entertained), that Congress would observe 
great Leniency in the Salaries allowed to Territorial Officers 
have obscured to my view, many of the charms, which others 
see in the office of permanent Governor, of lower Louisiana, 
and that another Appointment had appeared to me, more 
elligible-——But I must confess Sir, that the Confidence of the 
present Administration, is to me an inestimable Treasure, 
and therefore it is, that the Reports, (or rather the Impres- 
sions) of the Day, have occasioned me some Inquietude.—I 
fear however, I was wrong in introducing this subject, and I 
must offer you an apology.—My feelings led me imperceptibly 
on—And the Topic being introduced, I could not sooner re- 
strain my Pen.—?!* 

Two days after Claiborne wrote the above letter to the Presi- 
dent, Isaac Briggs addressed another letter from New Orleans to | 


Jefferson, dated February 27, 1804, in which he said: 


On the 2nd of last month, I wrote to thee from this City : 
I then mentioned my friend Claiborne’s wish to return to 
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private life. The opinion I then had, remains unchanged,— 
an opinion which he opposed, but in which he now concurs,— 
that were he not to be appointed the Governor of lower Loui- 
siana, his removal could not be so managed as not to afford - 
his enemies a triumph over him, and enable them to make it 
extensively believed (whether it be fact or not) that he had 
lost the President’s confidence—which I firmly believe he 
values above every thing on earth, except the consciousness 
of deserving it. My earnest wish for him is, that no appoint- 
ment for that office, to his exclusion, may be determined on 
until Robert. Williams and myself shall have been heard re- 
specting his conduct.?"4 
Briggs and Williams were at that time in New Orleans on 
their way from the Mississippi Territory to Washington. They 
had arrived in the latter city before April 14, 1804,?!5 as indicated 
in the postscript to a letter of Secretary of War Henry Dearborn 
to Jefferson, of that date: | 
I am happy to find from Mr Briggs and Mr Williams who 
have arrived here from New Orleans, that Govr Claiborn is | 
very popular at New Orleans except with Mr Clark & a very 


few warm high toned men, and that his Genl conduct has been 
discreet and firm, as well as accommodating & pleasing.?1¢ 


On that same day (April 14, 1804), as if by coincidence, 

Claiborne wrote to Secretary of State Madison, as follows: 
Being uncertain how long I might remain in New- 
Orleans, but thinking it probable, that in any event I should 
be detained here until October or November next, I have sent 
for my family, and I promise myself the pleasure of seeing 
them in about three weeks.?7 
And on the following day (April 15, 1804), Claiborne wrote the - 
President in the same vein, thus: 
It being uncertain how long I might remain here, and in 

any event, supposing that I should continue until the fall, I 

have sent for.my family, & expect their arrival in three 

weeks.?1® 

The bill for the organization of the a government of 
the Territory of Orleans and the District of Louisiana had been 
passed by Congress, and was signed by the President on March 
26, 1804. This act provided that the new form of government for 


the Territory of Orleans should become aatieuiiaa on October 1, 
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1804; and it appeared likely that Claiborne would not be replaced 
as governor until that date. This is probably what Claiborne had 
in mind when he stated in the two letters quoted above, that he 
might remain in New Orleans “until October or November next” 
or “until the fall.” 


Meanwhile Claiborne had been learning by experience the 
high cost of living and maintaining his family in New Orleans, 
and this expense was so great that Claiborne, in case he were to 
be relieved by the appointment of another as governor, did not 
_ relish the idea of remaining in that city longer than was neces- 
sary. On July 1, 1804, he wrote Jefferson as follows: 


I give you my honor Sir, that for the last two months, my 
Table Expenses alone amounted to 13 hundred dollars, ‘and 
that this amount was expended notwithstanding the exercise 
of a prudent oeconomey [sic].— | 


So confident am I, that every months residence pl is 
making great Inroads on my little competency, that for this 
' (as well as other reasons) I anxiously await the arrival of 
the first of October, and unless the permanent Governor 
‘should be a Man of large private Resources, I fear (with a 
Salary of five thousand Dollars) he will find himself much 
embarrassed in two or three years.—*!® 
The “other reasons” which Claiborne mentioned in this letter, 
as a parenthetical expression, were doubtless the summer heat in 
New Orleans, which doubtless was making the climate unpleasant 
by July first; and perhaps the further fact that his enemies were 
making his situation “hot” in another sense of the word. He had 
also doubtless heard the report, already being circulated in New 
Orleans, that James Monroe was to be the Governor of the Terri- 
tory of Orleans. Under date of June 24, 1804, Hatch Dent of — 
New Orleans had written to James H. McCulloch of Baltimore, 
mentioning the report that Monroe was to be the Governor of the 
Territory ;?2° and on July 14, 1804, John W. Gurley of New Or- 
leans, in a letter to Postmaster General Gideon Granger, re-. 
marked: “We understand that M } Saeirge will probably be our 


permanent governour.”??! 


The criticism of Claiborne had by no means abated with the 
arrival of the summer season in New Orleans. On July 14, 1804, 


_ Hatch Dent again wrote to James H. McCulloch of Baltimore that 
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one of the chief grievances of the Louisianians was “‘That a Gov- 
ernor has been placed over them who does not speak the language 
of the country, which may subject them to great evils from the 
venality or carelessness of an interpreter.” And he added, “Our 
Governor whose egregious vanity solicits adulation becomes less 
respected every day.’’22? 3 
Meanwhile the yellow fever descended upon New Orleans, | 
to add to Claiborne’s other difficulties. His entire family was 
stricken with the disease. On August 17, 1804, Joseph Briggs, 
Claiborne’s private secretary, wrote Jefferson of the illness of the 
Governor and his family, and stated: | 


The Governor is impressed with an opinion that unless 
you permit him to retire for a Short period from the fatigues 
of business and to enjoy a change of air that the time will 
——. indeed panes his health will be perfectly reestab- 
lishe 23 


Claiborne also oles the intervention of H. B. Trist, the 
Collector of Customs at New Orleans, in inducing the administra- 
tion in Washington to grant him permission to retire to a cooler 
climate for recuperation. On August 18, 1804, the next day after 
Claiborne’s private secretary had written to Jefferson on that sub- 
ject, Trist addressed the senate letter to Secretary of State 
Madison: 


In conformity to the request of Claiborne, I 
have again the honor of advising you that altho still con- 
fined to his bed & very much debilitated, yet he is in a state 
of Convalescence with the fairest prospects of being able 
shortly to enter once more upon the execution of his Public 
Duties.—Presuming that the fatigue of incessant business 
during the warm weather in this Climate, was not only the | 
cause of his present illness, buf also of much injury to his 
Constitution, he is of opinion that a relaxation from this 

. arduous and constant employment for some months will be 
indispensable to effect a restoration of his accustomed 
energy.—**4 

At the date of these letters of Joseph Briggs and H. B. 
Trist,?*5 Claiborne’s chief desire appears to have been to get away 
from New Orleans as quickly-as possible. But these letters were 
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not received in Washington until September 18, 1804;226 and in 
the meantime Jefferson had decided to appoint Claiborne as Gover- 
nor of the Territory of Orleans, at least for the time being. This 
decision of the President was communicated to Claiborne, under 
date of August 30, 1804, as follows: 


Various circumstances of delay have prevented my for- 
warding till now the general arrangements for the govern- 
ment of the territory of Orleans. Inclosed herewith you will 
receive the commissions. among these is one for yourself as 
Governor. with respect to this I will enter into frank explana- 
tions. this office was originally destined for a person [“la 
Fayette”, in a marginal note] whose great services and estab- 
lished fame have rendered him peculiarly acceptable to the. 
nation at large. circumstances however exist which do not 
now permit his nomination, & perhaps may not at any time 
hereafter. that therefore being suspended, and entirely con- 
tingent, your services have been so much approved of as 
to leave no desire to look elsewhere to fill the office. should 
the doubts which you have sometimes expressed, still exist 
in your mind, the acceptance of the commission gives you time 
to satisfy yourself by further experience, and to make the 
time and manner of withdrawing, should you ultimately 
determine on that, agreeable to yourself. be assured that 
whether you continue or retire, it will be with every disposi- 
tion on my part to be just & friendly to you.??? 


Thus Jefferson had made it quite clear that Claiborne was 
his second choice for the position; and he left the way open for 
a graceful retreat, if Claiborne still desired to leave New Orleans. 
That the President did not consider Claiborne the most suitable 
man for the important position at New Orleans is further evi- 
dent from a letter written to Secretary of War Henry Dearborn, 
dated Monticello, September 6, 1804, in which he said: 


Claiborne as you know was not the person originally 
intended, but that person cannot now be appointed: and 
Claiborne’s conduct has on the whole been so prudent & con- 
ciliatory that no secondary character could have a better 
right. I was able too by a frank private explanation to let 

his appointment perhaps» as ad interim 
only. 


When he received the news of his appointment as Ciiverncr 
of the Territory of Orleans, Claiborne was in deep distress. His 
wife and infant daughter were both at the point of death from 
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yellow fever. In a brief note to Madison, dated September 25, 1804, 
Claiborne had mentioned their illness.??° Both died on the next 
day.2° Then on the following day (September 27, 1804), in the 
midst of his sorrow, Claiborne addressed a brief note to Madison 
telling him of the death of his wife and daughter, acknowledging 
receipt of the commissions for himself and the other territorial 
officers, and stating that he would “acknowledge it (officially) 
by the next Post.’’2*? | 


Claiborne was inaugurated as G overnor of the Territory - = 
Orleans on October 2, 1804,?8? and on the 5th of that month he 
wrote Jefferson as ‘follows: 


By the last Mail, I could only acknowledge the receipt 
of your esteemed favour of the 30th August ;—But I shall 
now do myself the pleasure to reply to it more particularly. 


On receiving the Appointment of Governor of this Terri- 
tory, I feel sensibly the Honor confer’ed, and shall be the more 
solicitous to deserve a Continuance of your Confidence ;— 
I am however firmly persuaded that the office would have 
been better filled by some Citizen of more established fame 
and experience in public Life. A great Statesman and Patriot 
(Mr Monroe) was lately generally spoken of as Governor, 
& had he been selected the choice would have been peculiarly 
acceptable to the Nation at large, and particularly pleasing 
to the Louisianians. I had really Sir, felicitated myself on 
the honor of surrendering the Government of this part of 
Louisiana, to that distinguished Patriot, and I declare with. 

_ sincerity, that no one would have more approbated his ap- 
pointment than myself :—But since Sir, you have been pleased 
to confide to me the important Trust, I shall accept with 
Gratitude, and will deserve it, if I can.—A few weeks ago, a 
sacred duty to my family, urged the propriety of my speedily 
retiring from public employment—But my late misfortunes 
have left me no charms in private Life, and having now no 
one to provide for, I care very little for those Inroads on my 
small Estate, which I have heretofore been compelled to 
make :—I fear however, that my health will not long permit — 
me, to discharge my duties with fidelity;—Of late years, 
I find my Constitution much impaired, and I have for some 
time thought that a Journey to the Northward, and a few 
months relaxation from Business would tend to prolong my 
Life.—If therefore after the new Government for the Terri- 
tory is organized; the Council have completed their first 
Session, and no circumstance should render my presence in 
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the District necessary, I should indeed be happy to obtain 
leave of absence for four or five months ;—I wish it, as well 
on account of my health, as to settle my public Accounts, 
and to arrange my private affairs, in Tennessee ;—I am aware 
that by the present Act for the Government of the Territory, 
ho provision is made for the Governor’s Absence;. But I 
indulge a hope, that in this particular the Act may be 
amended, during the ensuing session of Congress.??? | 
After Claiborne was definitely installed as Governor, he could 
write the above letter. But there is plenty of evidence that he 
would have been grievously disappointed if the position had not 
been tendered to him. His appointment, however, was yet to be 
submitted to the Senate for confirmation; and some hitch might 
be expected then. 


During Claiborne’s early residence in New Piha: he seems 
to have made no effort to master the French language. But now 
that he hoped to ke retained as Governor for some time—and he 
aspired to remain permanently in that position—he thought 
it becoming to devote some attention to the acquisition of 
the language spoken by the bulk of the population of the 
region over which he presided. Moreover, he was doubtless aware 
of Jefferson’s feeling that every appointee to a permanent posi- 
tion in the Territory of Orleans should be familiar with the 
French language. Claiborne’s failure to master the language of 
the territory might operate to exclude him from a permanent ap- 
pointment. Consequently, in an apparent effort to impress the — 
President that he was making himself more competent to fill the 
Governor’s chair, he told Jefferson, in his letter of October 5, 
1804, that “I have recently turned my attention to the study of 
the french, & hope to acquire a tolerable knowledge of that Lan- 
guage, in a few months.’ 


The statement that Claiborne thought he could acquire a 
“tolerable knowledge” of French “in a few months” was probably 
no shock to Jefferson, who seemed to think that a foreign language 
could be learned in a short time. Jefferson’s views on the sub- 
ject of learning a foreign language are well explained in an 
entry in the Diary of John Quincy Adams, at about this same 
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date. Adams, a Senator from Massachusetts, dined with the 
President on November 23, 1804, and their conversation touched 
upon this matter. Adams thus records Jefferson’s views: 


He further observed that both French and Spanish 
ought to be made primary objects of acquisition in all the 
educations of our young men. As to Spanish, it was so easy 
that he had learned it, with the help of a Don Quixote lent 
him by Mr. Cabot, and a grammar, in the course of a passage 
to Europe, on which he was but nineteen days at sea.?*° 


However, Adams, who was himself no mean linguist, was not. 
greatly impressed with these views of Jefferson. His reac- 
tion to the above assertion of the President as to the ease with 
which he had learned Spanish, Adams tersely expressed thus: 
“But Mr. Jefferson tells large stories.”’?*¢ 


It may be interesting, in passing, to observe that, although 
his political opponents never gave Claiborne credit for knowing 
the common language of Louisiana, he did succeed in winning 
first a French and then a Spanish wife during his residence at 
New Orleans.*3*7 Nevertheless, his lack of familiarity with the 
French language continued to be one of the chief criticisms lev- 
eled against Claiborne for several years after he arrived in New 


Orleans. 


With the advent of cooler weather in New Orleans, Gov- 
ernor Claiborne’s health improved, and his spirits rose corre- 
spondingly. On November 19, 1804, he wrote J efferson as fol- 


lows: 


My Health is entirely restored and I feel as if my Con- | 
stitution was now well adapted to the Climate: The appli- 
cation for leave of absence, which was made in a former 
Letter, I solicit you to consider as withdrawn. A complete 
organization of the Government of this Territory will be a 
task difficult to effect: But assisted with a Council, I flatter 
myself the state of affairs will soon wear a favourable 


aspect. 


On my first arrival at Natchez, my political difficulties 
were infinitely greater than those I now have to encounter: 
and therefore when I reflect on the past I am by no means 
discouraged with the prospect now before me.?8 


235 Adams (ed.), Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, I, 317. 
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237 OClaiborne’s first wife, a daughter of William B. Lewis of Tennessee, died of yellow 
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survived him and later became the wife of John Randolph Grymes. 
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This letter may have been intended to serve a particular 


3 purpose. Claiborne’s appointment as Governor had been made 


by the President during the recess of Congress, and it would 
have to be submitted to the Senate for confirmation at the ses- 
sion then in progress. The opposition to his appointment was 
active, under the leadership of Daniel Clark and Edward Liv- 
_ ingston in New Orleans; and this situation was not unknown in 
Washington. In the summer of 1804, under the leadership of 
Livingston, a petition had been drawn up in New Orleans, pro- 
testing against the government that had been provided by Con- 
gress for the Territory of Orleans. Among other grievances set 
forth in the petition to Congress was the dissatisfaction with 
Claiborne as Governor. 


On November 12, 1804, Senator John Quincy Adams called 
upon General James Wilkinson, then on a visit to Washington. 
Their conversation turned to the situation at New Orleans, and 
Adams thus recorded the information given him by the General: 


General Wilkinson . .. says the management of the 

people of Louisiana will be troublesome. He said he had a 
letter from Edward Livingston, in which he avows himself 

the author of the Louisiana memorial published last sum- 
mer. He further says that Governor Claiborne gives great 
dissatisfaction there in his office. Yet the General at his 
request solicited the office for him. Claiborne desired him 

to say to the President that he wished to have the refusal of 

the place, though he should perhaps not accept it; but the 
offer was necessary to support him against the insinuations 

and calumnies of his enemies. This the General faithfully 
reported to the President, who made him no answer. Clai- 
borne had the refusal, but did not refuse. Wilkinson says 

he is hooted at by the very old women, whom he has heard 
exclaim, “Quel Commandant!” “quel Gouverneur!” “quelle 
BETE !”23° 
The second session of the Eighth Congress convened on 
November 5, 1804, but it was not until the last day of that month 
that Jefferson submitted Claiborne’s nomination to the Senate, — 
in these words: “William C. C. Claiborne, late Governor of the 
Mississippi Territory, to be Governor of the Territory of Or- 
leans.”’24°. No immediate action was taken by the Senate on the 


nomination. No one seemed to be pushing the matter of Clai- 
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borne’s confirmation. On December 10, 1804, William Plumer, 
Federalist Senator from New Hampshire, made the eee 
entry in his memoranda: 


Tis now a considerable time since the President nomi- 
nated Wm. Charles Cole Claiborne to be governor of Orleans. 
The office is important & requires a man of talents, informa- 
tion, & efficiency. He has not these qualities—The democrats 
in the Senate have not yet suffered the question to be taken 
whether they will advise to his appointment. some of them 
are zealously opposed to him—others say ’tis enough, the 
President has nominated him.?*! 


Appended to the above entry, apparently at a later date, is the 
following sentence, in brackets: “[The fact was tho I did not 
then know it—president originally intended the Marquiss La 
Fayette for that office.]”**? Then two days later, ener 12, 
1804, Plumer recorded the following entry: 


The question was this day taken in the Senate upon the 
nomination of Mr. Claiborne to be governor of Orleans, & 
- without debate was agreed to. The opposition to this appoint- 
- ment was a few days since very strong; but in a private 
- caucus it was resolved by the democrats to agree to it. After 
the Senate had adjourned the Vice President observed at the 
fire that the Senate had agreed to advise to the appointment 
of Claiborne when not a single Senator believed he was quali- 
fied for the office. And Genl Bradley, said that the President’s 
dinners had silenced them—& that Senators were becoming | 
more servile.?* 


And for that same HPS (December 12, 1804) John Quincy 
Adams made the following entry in his Diary: 


The remainder of the nominations to office which were 
yesterday postponed in Senate were this day confirmed. It 
seemed as if some opposition would be made to the reappoint-__- 
ment of Mr. Claiborne as Governor of the Territory of. 
Orleans; but when the vote was caxen, only one voice 
answered in the negative... .744 


Jefferson and his managers in the Senate had correctly timed 
the vote on Claiborne’s confirmation. Pierre Sauvé, Jean Noel 
Destrehan, and Pierre Derbigny, the three delegates appointed 
to carry to Washington the petition drawn up some months 
previously in New Orleans, in opposition to the act passed at 

(ed.), William Plumer’s Memorandum, 219. 
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_ the preceding session of Congress for the government of the Terri- 
tory of Orleans—and particularly objecting to Claiborne’s con- 
tinuance as Governor—were then in Washington and were being 
entertained by some of the leading Federalist members of Con- 
gress. On December 15, 1804, the three delegates were invited to 
dine with Senator Timothy Pickering of Massachusetts, and 
Senators John Quincy Adams and William Plumer were present 
at the dinner. Adams included the following entry in his Diary 


for that date: 


Mr. Pickering invited me ve dine with him in company 
with the Louisiana deputies, Messrs. Sauvé, Derbigny, and 
Détréhan. I went accordingly, though the weather was very 
bad. The two former of these gentlemen speak English very 

well. The last, who is a native of Louisiana, speaks only 
- French. They do not appear very sanguine of success in their 
present negotiation. They are, however, very much dissatis- 
fied with the state of things in their country, and above all 
with Governor Claiborne, whom they most cordially detest. 
The prohibition of the slave trade is also an object of great 
discontent to them. If they could be quieted on these two | 
points, I think they would return home well pleased.?*5 


And Plumer thus records the smprereion he gained from the 
deputies : 


They say ... That Claiborne, their present governor, is 
- unable to speak a word of French, the language that is most 
commonly used in that country. ... That Claiborne is incom- 
petent to discharge the duties of Governor.?*® 
There can be no doubt that Jefferson fully realized the desir- 
ability of appointing to office in the Territory of Orleans only 
persons who could speak the French language. But men with a 
knowledge of French were very scarce in the United States in 
those days; and Jefferson does not appear to have been very adept | 
at finding such men as might have been available. On this point 
John Quincy Adams records in his Diary the substance of a con- 
versation he had with Jefferson _— he dined with him on 


November 23, 1804: 


He also mentioned to me the extreme difficulty he had 
in finding fit characters for appointments in Louisiana, and 
said he would now give the creation for a young lawyer of 
good abilities, and who could speak the French language, to 

- go to New Orleans as one of the Judges of the os Court 
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of that Territory. The salary was about two thousand dollars. 
We had been very lucky in obtaining one such Judge, in Mr. 
Prevost, of New York, who had accepted the appointment, 
and was perfectly well qualified, and he was in extreme want 
of another. I could easily have named a character fully cor- 
responding to the one he appeared so much to want. But if 
his observations were meant as a consultation or an intent to 
ask whether I knew of any such person I could recommend, 
he was not sufficiently explicit. Though if they were not, I 
know not why he made them to me... .747 


In fairness to Jefferson, it should be remarked that any man 


who might have been recommended by Adams for a position in the 
Territory of Orleans would probably have been a Federalist; and - 
the President was not interested in installing members of that - 
party in the important offices in the newly acquired territories. 
Nevertheless, Jefferson was carefully seeking for such supporters 
of his administration for positions in the new territories who 
were familiar with the French language. On December 1, 1804, 
he addressed a letter to James Brown, who had recently removed 
from Kentucky to New Orleans, in which he entered rather fully — 
into his views on that subject, as follows: 


The importance of appointing officers for the govern- 
ment of Orleans who speak both the French and English lan- 


- guages has produced difficulties in the arrangement which 


have distressed me exceedingly. the French language en- 
tered so little into education in this country in the early time 
of those who are now of an age for public office, that it is 
difficult, even among those, otherwise well qualified, to find 
persons who can speak French. the impossibility of compleat- 
ing [sic] my arrangement in the way I had first proposed has 
placed me under the painful, but inevitable necessity of some — 
change in it. in fact my greatest difficulty is in finding law- 
yers who can speak French: and this has obliged me to make 
a change in your destination, which tho’ I believe you will 
prefer it, yet I would not have made without consulting you, 
had time permitted. I have nominated you to the Senate one 
of the judges of the Superior court of the territory of Orleans, 
& I have no doubt they will confirm it. the salary is the same, 
the tenure of office more independent, more dignified, and 
the occupation less constant. I hope you will lend yourself to 
this accomodation of the public necessities, & by the next post 
I expect to be able to forward your commission.?*8 


247 Adams (ed.), Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, I, 316-317. 
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ae ( declining the appointment tendered him on the Superior 
Court bench of the Territory of Orleans, Brown wrote Jefferson 
on January 8, 1805, as follows: 


The idea you have adopted of anipbintael to the Bench 
gentlemen who understand the French language is correct, 
and its beneficial effects have been evinced in the satisfaction 
the people have discovered on the arrival of the two Judges 
already here. Feeling myself in some degree restored to the 
independent ground of private life I will go farther and sug- 
gest an opinion that half the discontents existing here have 
been produced by the total want of a knowledge of that lan- 
guage on the part of some other officers of Government.**® 
Brown had declined the proffered judgeship in this same 

letter, with the explanation that the $2000 salary was too small 
to interest him, before he made the above observations. He doubt- 
less included Governor Claiborne among the “other officers of 
Government” who were without a knowledge of the French lan- 
guage. Just one week later, J airway , 1805, Brown wrote J ohn 


Breckinridge as follows: 


You will discover that the Governor is the subject of 
some warm attacks in the papers of this City. .. . Ignorant of 
the languages of the Country he labors under great disadvan- 
tages, and finds it impossible to withstand the general cry of 
unpopularity with which he is assailed. . . .75° | 
Many of the prominent Americans who either removed to 

New Orleans in private capacities, or were sent there to fill official 
positions, soon joined in the opposition to Claiborne. This group 
of newcomers was headed by Edward Livingston, but most of the 
new appointees to office joined the ranks of the opposition. John 
Bartow Prevost, the first Judge of the Superior Court to arrive 
in New Orleans, made the following criticism of Claiborne in a 
letter to Madison, dated New Orleans, December 19, 1804: “His 
office gives him consequence sna tei he is wholly incompetent to 
the discharge of its duties.’’?5! 


In spite of all the criticism heaped upon him by the ion 
party in New Orleans. Claiborne highly appreciated his appoint- 
ment as Governor or tne Territory of Orleans, which he consid- 
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ered as his vindication against his enemies. On January 14, 1805, 
after learning officially of his appointment, he wrote thus to Sec- 
retary of State Madison: 


I have this moment received your Letter of the 15th 
December enclosing my Commission as Governor with the 
approval of the Senate. ... I am greatly indebted to the Gov- 
ernment for this renewed evidence of confidence, and I pray 
you to be assured that every effort will be used by me, to — 
support and advance the Interest of my Country.” . 


And just five days later. (January 19, 1805), he again wrote to 
Madison in more detail, thus: 


_ The honest distrust which I entertained of my Talents; 
—the sincere diffidence with which I entered upon the duties 
of my office; my constant reluctance to exert any of the large 
discretionary powers entrusted to me, except when urged by 
imperious necessity, or the strong pressure of Political ex- 
pediency, and my anxious solicitude for the speedy termina- 
tion of the provisional Government are all known to you. I 
could not but be sensible of the difficulty and peril of my situ- 
ation. My successor may perhaps enter upon his office with 
more pleasing prospects, and I pray God he may acquire 
many Laurels—But in being the first appointed to conciliate 
a people of different Manners, Languages and Nations, to 

introduce among them Principles of Government and a Sys- 
tem of Administration altogether new to them, which few 
understood, and not many sufficiently appreciated, I felt my- 
self as one, sent on a forlorn hope risqueing my political repu- 
tation in the Breach, where every arm raised against me, 
would be raised with advantage.?** 


After the above letter had been dispatched, Claiborne began 
to think that he had made some of his language a bit too strong. 
So, two days later (January 21, 1805), he again wrote Madison, 


as follows: 


On perusing the Copy of my Letter to you of the 19th 
Instant, I find that my feelings (when speaking of the diffi- 
culty of my situation) led me to Introduce a Military Simile, 

_which is inapplicable & improper. You will oblige me there- 
fore, if you will correct that part of my Letter of the 19th 
where the Simile of the “forlorne hope” appears, in such 
manner, as to make it read “I considered myself as one sent 
on an undertaking hazardous to my political fame, and placed 
in a station, where every Arm raised against me, was raised 


to advantage. vee 
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_ As soon as the news of the confirmation of Claiborne’s ap- 
pointment as Governor reached New Orleans, the opposition press 
became, if possible, more vitriolic in its abuse of him. Under this 
situation, he again began to think that his only hope of escape 
from such attacks was to withdraw from his beh Thus, on 
- January 29, 1805, he wrote Jefferson as follows: | | 


My health is again becoming precarious 2 am fearful 
my Constitution is not yet adapted to this Climate, and that I 
shall very soon for want of health, be compelled to ‘osama 
my office, & retire to a more northern Climate.” 


There can be little doubt that the violent criticism biveled 
against Claiborne, early in 1805, was designed to force him to re- 
sign his position in disgust, thus making it necessary for the 
administration in Washington to appoint another man as Gover- 
nor. One of the charges made against the Governor was that his 
personal hatred for some of his political opponents was inter- 
fering with the progress of the Territory. On January 22, 1805, 
James Brown wrote to John Breckinridge that there was a press- 
ing need for a new code of laws for the Territory; that Edward 
Livingston was the only man the Legislative Council would ap- 
prove to assist Brown in the compilation of such a code; but that 
Claiborne hated Livingston and therefore probably would not 
consent to his appointment. Brown then added: | 


Too great a stranger to past events I cannot pronounce 
whether the charges daily exhibited in the papers ag’t the 
Governor are or are not true. He has some friends who give 
him credit for good intentions, but admit that he wants 
capacity and firmness; whilst his enemies, as you may see, 
deny him all the qualities necessary to an able administration 
of the Government—tTotally ignorant of the Language of the 
Country, and being disliked by almost all who speak it, he 
will find, I fear, some difficulty, perhaps an impossibility of 
regaining the public confidence which he seems to have lost. 
Indeed “entre nous” I fear that the unpopularity of his ad- 
ministration may occasion a prevalence of og detestable doc- 
trines of Yankee federalists amongst us. 


Most assuredly, “the detestable Yankee federal- 
ists” was something that the Jefferson administration did not 
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wish to see developed in the Territory of Orleans. On March 17, 
1805, Madison transmitted to Jefferson Claiborne’s letter of 
January 19, 1805, with the following comment: | 


You will find that I obey the wish of Gov’r Claiborne in 
‘ taxing you with a lengthy communication from him rendered 
necessary bysthe persevering & elaborate attacks of his per- 
sonal adversaries. Fowler of Kentucky shewed me yesterday © 
two letters one from James Brown, the other from Bradford | 
the Editor of the Newspapers. Brown without indicating any 
personal ill will ag’st the Gov’r appears to concur fully in 
denouncing his want of talents and weight of Character. He 
confirms the news given by others of the quiescent disposition 
of the Louisianians. Bradford is bitter, wishes it to be in- 
ferred from circumstances which necessarily mean nothing 
unusual, that the Gov’r endeavored to give him a sop, in the 
job of public printing, and declares that if no removal takes 
place, the federal party will gain the upper hand of those 
attached to the administration, among whom he classes him- 
self as one of the most zealous. His letter intimated that he 
had in a previous one mentioned two persons whom he does 
not name as fit successors to Claiborne; but that he would 
name as preferable to all others, Chancellor Livingston in 
whose character he finds all the desirable qualifications.?5" 


There is little doubt that Jefferson might have removed Clai- 
borne at this time, had he been able to induce either General La- 
fayette or James Monroe to accept an appointment as Governor 
of the Territory of Orleans. But neither of those gentlemen was 
then available, and the President was unwilling to replace Clai- 
borne with any other than an outstanding man who would be able 
to heal the political schism in the Territory. Moreover, Claiborne 
was “a man of what the politicians call management’’, as Edward 
Turner had stated prior to his departure from the Mississippi 
Territory. He worked his own political wires very effectively — 
when occasion seemed to call for such action on his part. When he 
had been under fire at New Orleans, early in 1804, the citizens of 
the town of Washington, Mississippi Territory, voted the follow- 
ing Address which was forwarded to Claiborne, and perhaps also 
given due publicity in the newspapers of the day. It is dated Feb- 
ruary 27, 1804, and reads, in part: 

On this Auspicious occasion we reflect with honest pride 
and Exultation, that in discharging the highest trusts and 


confidences reposed in your Excellency by the president of the 
United States, nothing has appeared repugnant to the prin- 
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ciples of inflexible justice mingled with humanity. We ear- 
nestly desire the return of your Excellency to the Mississippi 
Territory: We anticipate no change by which we can gain 
either a better friend or a more Patriotic Governor, but 
should the general Government require your aid in another 
quarter, we tender you this pledge of undissembled Friend- 
ship, and a sincere wish that you may ever continue to merit 
and obtain the confidence of your Country.75*- 


Claiborne’s reply to the above Address is dated New Orleans, 
March 8, 1804. It reads, in part: 


Accept Gentlemen my warmest thanks for your kind 
wishes, with respect to my future destination; I am unin- 
formed whether [whither] it may call me, nor do I know 
that a change in the executive of your Territory is contem- 
plated but permit me to say, that in whatever situation I may 
be placed, I shall retain a grateful sense of your favour, the | 
best dispositions to serve you, ond an anxious Solicitude for 


your prosperity.?°® 

Another similar laudatory Address was made to Claibérne by 
the citizens of Wilkinson County, Mississippi Territory, ‘ on March 
18, 1804. It reads, in part: 

Should the President of the United States require a con- 
tinuation of the aid of your Excellency in the high Station, 
you now fill, we shall earnestly regret (the loss) thereby sus- 
tained in this Section of the union. But to whatever Situation 
your Excellency may be called by the General Government 
we pledge to you our high esteem.” 


Claiborne’s reply to this Address is dated New Orleans, April 
23, 1804. It reads, in part: 


I am ‘particularly indebted to you Gentlemen for the 
Interest you take in my future destiny, and permit me to 
declare, that in whatever situation I may be placed, whether 
of a public or private nature I shall cherish a lively recollec- 

tion of the Honour you have done me, and Sincere wishes for 


your prosperity and happiness.?® 

) Both the above Addresses sound very much like they might 
have been inspired by Claiborne, particularly when it is remem- — 
bered that he already had a reputation for political management. 
Some boost of his political reputation was particularly needed by 
him at this time. His administration at New Orleans was already 
under criticism, and the matter of a continuance of his rule in 
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New Orleans might well hinge upon the reputation he had accu- 
mulated in the Mississippi Territory prior to his temporary 
removal to the Louisiana position. Between the dates of the two 


Addresses, Claiborne wrote his friend Joseph Chambers, Register — 


of the Land Office at Fort Stoddart, Missiasippi Territory, March 
8, 1804, as follows: } 


Every thing is tranquil in this City, and my adminis- 
tration is as prosperous as under existing circumstances, I 
could have expected. | 
_ I do not know how long I am to continue in this City nor 

_am I yet informed as to my future destination. I learn that 
the office of Governor of Lower Louisiana is much sought for, 
and that both here, and elsewhere there are intrigues afloat 
to injure me with the Executive. What success may attend my 
enemies I know not, but as our old friend Macon used to say 
the cause of truth will in the end prevail, and hence I am 
firmly of opinion, that all good men will ultimately give me 
credit as a- Public Character for the integrity of my inten- 
tions and my great zeal for the interest and happiness of 
United America—lI claim nothing further.” 


It should be remembered that Claiborne’s first commission, 
issued on October 31, 1803, merely authorized him “to exercise 
within the said ceded territories all the powers and authorities 
heretofore exercised by the Governor and Intendant thereof, ... 
and to Have and to Hold the same... until the end of the present 
session of Congress unless provision be sooner made for the tem- 
porary government of the territory so ceded by France to the 


United States.’’?®* His tenure under this first commission was in- | 


definite; until Congress passed the act of March 26, 1804, it was 
not known how long the commission of October 31, 1803, was to 
be effective. It was known, however, that Congress was consider- 
ing an act for the government of Louisiana, which would necessi- 
tate a permanent governor to take over the duties then being ad- 
ministered by Claiborne. Therefore, he doubtless felt that a 
political “build-up” was necessary if his ambition to secure the 
permanent appointment of governor was to be realized. 


As previously stated, the act of March 26, 1804, providing 


for the temporary government of the Territory of Orleans and the 
District of Louisiana, became effective on October 1, 1804. But 
the commission of Claiborne as Governor of the Territory of 
Orleans was not issued until December 12, eon after the cenate 
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had confirmed his nomination. And this new commission was to 
continue “during the pleasure of the President of the United 
States for the time being.’’?*4 Moreover, Jefferson had made it 
clear to Claiborne that this new appointment might be only tem- 
porary. It therefore was necessary for Claiborne and his friends 
to laud his good qualities and to keep his name before the admin- 
istration, if he were to retain the position permanently—should 
neither Lafayette nor Monroe accept the appointment. 


Claiborne’s old friend Isaac Briggs was back in New Orleans 
early in 1805, where he had an opportunity to observe the local 


= political situation. After he had gone from New Orleans to Wash- 


ington, Mississippi Territory, he addressed a letter to J efferson, 
dated February 9, 1805, in which he said: ~ 


I hope the President will never have to regret his ap- 
pointment of William C. C. Claiborne of Orleans, notwith- 
standing the torrent of abuse lately poured out upon him in 
the news-papers—it is compounded of gross misrepresenta- 
tion, base falsehood and bitter, tho’ I trust impotent malevo- 
lence—the whole supported by suborned and mutilated testi- 
mony. With a confidence little short of knowledge, I give the 
names of the junto in opposition. E. Livingston, and his 
amanuensis and puppet, J. B. Prevost; and Daniel Clark— 
these appear under various signatures, principally “An In- 
habitant,”’ as “Public Accuser’” &c. The friends of the Gover- — 
nor are Lewis Kerr under the signature of “Curtius,” “‘Pro- 
jector” &c. &c.—and James Workman under the signature 


of “Laelius’’. On this subject I may write more in detail in 
a future communication.” 

| At the time this letter was written Congress was considering 
the bill providing for the permanent government of the Territory 
of Orleans, which was finally approved by the President on March 
2, 1805. This new act was to become effective on July 4, 1805, and 
it was up to Jefferson to appoint a new Governor by that date or 
to continue Claiborne in that position. Having no better man 
available for the position of Governor, Jefferson issued a new com- 
mission to Claiborne, dated June 8, 1805, and effective “from and 
after the third day of July next ensuing until the end of the next 
Session of the Senate of the United States, and no longer unless 
the President of the United States for the time being should be 
pleased sooner to revoke this Commission.”*** Thus Claiborne’s 


264 Tbid., IX, 351, _gives full text of this commission. 
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tenure as Governor was still insecure and indefinite, according to 
the explicit terms of his new commission, although the act of 
March 2, 1805, provided for the appointment of a Governor for a 
three-year term. Claiborne’s new commission was issued by the 
President during the recess of the Senate, and would have to be 


confirmed by that body when it again convened. The uncertainty 


as to whether or not the Senate would confirm the new nomina- 
tion of Claiborne, in the face of all the criticism of his appoint- 
ment reaching Washington from New Orleans, may have ac- 
counted for the peculiar wording regarding his tenure made by 
Jefferson in the new commission. However, Jefferson submitted 
the new nomination to the Senate on December 20 and it was 
confirmed on December 23, 1805.77 


- The nature of the opposition in New Orleans to Claiborne’s 
new appointment is given in a long letter, written by James 
Brown to John Breckinridge, under date of September 17, 1805. 
Most of the letter deals with the political situation in the Terri- 
tory of Orleans. Among other things, Brown wrote: 


, The first mistake then which pervades the administra- 
tion relates to the temper of the people of this Country. They 
are supposed to be warmly attached to the American Union, 
and highly satisfied with the Executive of their own territory. 
Professions of attachment to the union, and of pleasure on 
being transferred from despotism to freedom were general 
on my arrival in this Country, and the only murmurs which 
manifested themselves originated in a contempt for governor 
Claiborne and a disapprobation of his measures. He was 
loudly and generally pronounced to be wea’ vain, timid, ig- 
norant and incompetent to govern an intelligent people... . 


... Hence the plain appearance (I might say slovenly in 
the extreme) and the awkward address of the American Gov- 
ernor, who labors under the disadvantage of not speaking a 
sentence of their language, leads to the belief that he is only 
vested with “a little brief authority”’ which is shortly to be 
surrendered up to the former Governor of the Country, who, 
in token of the expectancy, is permitted to wear all the badges 
of his former rank. ... Why in a country abounding in men 
of talents, firmness, and political experience, has the Govern- 
ment been confided to one who is young in political life, defi- 
cient in learning, a stranger to the manners and language of 
the people, and in case of War or insurrection too ignorant of 
discipline and too irresolute from temperament to face the > 
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danger and crush the opposition? Why has not this Governor 
endeavored, during his stay, to acquire the language and gain. 
the esteem of the Inhabitants? 

. I am so far from believing that a weak man is com- 
petent to the government of the people of this Territory, that © 
I declare to you upon my honor, that were I conscious of pos- 

sessing the combined talents of Jefferson, Madison, & Galla- 
tin, I ose now venture on the task with fear and trem- 


bling. . 
Tou now ask for the remedy—It is easy. If you have a 
man of talents who will undertake the atten ane task [of 
Governor], send him to us without delay. . . .268 
The Jefferson administration had scalinile no more suitable 
man than Claiborne who would “undertake the disagreeable task” 
of Governor of the Territory of Orleans at that time. Conse- 
quently, on January 17, 1806, Jefferson issued a new commission 
to Claiborne for a three-year term, “‘unless the President of the 
United States for the time being should be pleaane sooner to 
revoke this Commission. 79269 


The opposition to Claiborne cidtiania unabated in New 
Orleans, and the attacks upon his administration even extended 


to the floor of Congress. On March 5, 1806, John Randolph of 


Virginia, in the House of Representatives, referred to Claiborne 
as “the miserable Governor we have set over them’’?” [the people 
_of Orleans]. There was so much opposition to the Governor in the 
Legislature of the Territory, that they elected Daniel: Clark, the 
leader of the opposition to Claiborne, as the first Delegate to 
Congress from the Territory, in the summer of 1806. In writing to 
General James Wilkinson, then no longer a friend of Claiborne, 
under date of June 16, 1806, Clark said: “My nomination has 
been a severe shock to W.C.C.C. and his Gang, they are much 
chop-fallen, and all the first Character & best men here have 
united against them.’ And in his letter of July 9, 1806, to Jef- 
ferson, advising him of the election of Clark as Delegate to Con- 
gress and of the situation in the Territory, Claiborne said: “Mr 
Clark calculates on the support of Mr John Randolph, and to 
this Gentleman’s late unprovoked and cruel Attack, I am indebted 
for the renewal of the opposition to me in this quarter.”?7 — 


268 Carter (ed.), Territorial Papers, IX, 507-512, passim. 
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Daniel Clark departed from New Orleans for Washington 
with the avowed purpose of effecting Claiborne’s removal as Gov- 
ernor. Claiborne did all in his power to counteract the intrigues of 
Clark. He even extended his political machinations outside the 
Territory of Orleans. In the summer of 1806, when Ferdinand 
L. Claiborne, a brother of the Orleans Governor, and Cato West 
headed a clique that was trying to oust Robert Williams as Gov- 
ernor of the Mississippi Territory, W. C. C. Claiborne intrigued 
- with this faction, in the hope of assisting his brother and also of 
bolstering up his own sagging reputation at New Orleans. Gover- 
nor Williams was, at the time, absent on leave in North Carolina. 
The plan set on foot was to have the Legislature of the Mississippi 
Territory vote an Address lauding the administration of that 
Territory by Claiborne, expressing the loss sustained in his ab- 
sence, and intimating that they would welcome his return as 
Governor of that Territory. The plan of the intriguers miscarried 
because of the return of Governor Williams before it could be con- 
summated.?”3 


Thus Claiborne sought to use his political influence in the 
Mississippi Territory to bolster up his uncertain and insecure po- 
sition in the Territory of Orleans. Daniel Clark continued to exert 
all the influence in his power to secure Claiborne’s removal, but 
without success. For the sake of better harmony in New Orleans, 
it appears that Jefferson would have removed Claiborne if he had 
been able to induce a more suitable man to accept the appointment 
as Governor of the Territory of Orleans at that time. Writing to 
John Dickinson on January 13, 1807, Jefferson explained the situ- 
ation in the Territory of Orleans, as follows: 

They have been long endeavoring to batter down the — 
Governor, who has always been a firm republican. There were 
characters superior to him whom I wished to appoint, but 
they refused the office; I know no better man who would ac- 
cept of it, and it would not be right to turn him out for one 
not better. ate 


By 1807 Jefferson had apparently PER See hope of being 
able to induce either Lafayette or Monroe to accept the position - 
of Governor of the Territory of Orleans. Thus did the inability of © 
the President to find a more suitable man work to Claiborne’s 
advantage. Moreover, the influence of Daniel Clark and Edward 
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Livingston, the leaders of the opposition to Claiborne in New 
Orleans, was on the decline in Washington. As has already been 
related, Daniel Clark had never enjoyed the entire confidence of 
the Jefferson administration. His suspected connection with the 
_ Burr Conspiracy reduced still further his influence in Washing- 
ton. And Edward Livingston’s contest with Jefferson over the 
Batture Affair had turned the administration against him. All this _ 
played into Claiborne’s hand, and he took full advantage of the > 

declining influence of his political enemies. | 


But Claiborne was still on the anxious seat as to his own 
standing with the administration in Washington. On October 9, 
1808, he wrote Madison as follows: 


_ The Legislature of the Territory commences its Session, 
on the 8th of January next, and in eight days thereafter my - 
Commission as Governor, which bears date on the 17th of 
January 1806, (to continue in force for three years from the 


date thereof) will expire.— 

In case “‘of the death, removal, resignation or necessary 

absence of the Governor, the Secretary shall be, and he is 
authorised and required to execute all the powers and per- 
form all the duties of the Governor, during the Vacancy, 
occasioned by the death, removal, resignation, or necessary 
absence of the Governor” :—But as provision is not made, to 
meet the case of the Governor’s commission expiring & no. 
Successor named, it would be unfortunate, if a Vacancy of 
that kind should arise. Will you do me the favour Sir, to men- 
tion this subject to the President of the United States, and 
to add, that if on this occasion, I should be honored with © 
another proof of his confidence it wili be gratefully appre- 
ciated, and merited if in my power.— | 

As my Commission will expire pending a session of the 

Legislature, it may perhaps be conducive to the public con- 

venience, and will certainly relieve me from some embarrass- 

ment, if the Appointment of Governor for the ensuing three 
years, should be mene | = time to apprize me thereof, early in 
month of January.—** 

On November 11, 1808, Jefferson sent to the Senate, along 
with some other nominations, that of “William C. C. Claiborne, 
whose commission as Governor of the Territory of Orleans will 
expire on the 17th of January next, to be Governor of the said 
Territory for three years next ensuing;” and the reappointment 
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was confirmed by the Senate on November 14, 1808.?"* Meanwhile 
Claiborne remained in a state of anxiety as to the renewal of his 
commission. On December 8, 1808, before he had had time to 
learn of his reappointment, he wrote Jefferson as follows: 

On the 9th of January the Legislature of this Territory 
will be in Session and in eight days thereafter, my Commis- 
sion as Governor will expire; If on this occasion, it should 
meet the views of the administration, to continue to me the 


trust, with which I am at present honored, such further proof 
of confidence will be gratefully received and merited if in 


my power.?" 

Before the end of December, 1808, Claiborne had received the 
official news of his reappointment, which he acknowledged in the 
following letter to Madison, dated December 27, 1808: 

| Will you be good enough to convey to the President of 
the U. States my grateful acknowledgements [sic] for the 
flattering proof afforded me of his continued confidence by 
my re-appointment as Governor of this Territory, and to as- 
sure him, that in the discharge of the duties annexed to that 
Office, I shall never be actuated by other than the purest © 
motives of honest patriotism.?*® 

After his reappointment to a second three-year term as Gov- 
ernor, Claiborne’s political bark had smoother sailing on the trou- 
bled waters of Orleans Territorial politics. All the influence which 
Daniel Clark could command had not succeeded in effecting his re- 
moval or in preventing his reappointment for an additional term. 
Clark was back in New Orleans seeking to contro! the election of 
his successor as Territorial Delegate to Congress early in 1809. 
But Clark was no longer able to control the Legislature, and 
Julien Poydras, one of the ablest Creole leaders and a supporter of 
Claiborne, was elected as Clark’s successor in Congress. This was 
a decided political victory for Claiborne, which he described to 
Secretary of War Henry Dearborn, in a letter dated February 5, 
1809: 


Mr. Julien Poydras, President of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, has been elected a Delegate to Congress for the ensuing 
two years. Doctor Watkins was the candidate in opposition; 
the votes were twenty for. Poydras—five (only) for Watkins; 
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The former was brought forward by the friends of the Gov- | 
ernment; the latter, it is believed here, received all the sup- 
port which Mr. Daniel Clark could give him.?7® 
And about a week later (February 13, 1809), Claiborne explained 
this election to Madison, in the following way: 


Mr. Julien Poydras, (who is avowedly friendly to ‘the 
General and local Administration) has been elected by the 
Territorial Legislature a Delegate to Congress for the ensu- 

ing two years; Doctor Watkins, was the candidate in opposi- _ 
tion & it is understood here, to have received all the support, 
which Mr. Daniel Clark could give him; But on counting the 
votes there appeared 20 for Poydras, and five (only) for 
Watkins.?* 
From 1809 to the end of the Territorial regime, Claiborne 
had a devoted friend in Congress, in the person of Julien Poydras. 
James Madison succeeded Jefferson in the Presidency on March 
- 4, 1809, and the new President was as friendly to Claiborne as 
his predecessor had been. Claiborne’s services to the administra- 
tion at the time of the Revolution in West Florida in 1810, and the 
approaching end of the territorial regime in Orleans called for 
no change in the governorship. On February 20, 1811, “An act to 
enable the people of the Territory of Orleans to form a constitu- 
tion and State government, and for the admission of such State 
into the Union, on an equal footing with the original States; and 
for other purposes,” was approved.”*! The constitutional conven- 
tion assembled in New Orleans on November 4, 1811, and con- 
- tinued in session until January 28, 1812, when their labors were 


completed.?°? 


As it was saieastiitie impossible for the new State to be 

- admitted to the Union prior to the expiration of Claiborne’s com- 

mission as Governor, he addressed the following letter to Presi- 
dent Madison, on October 8, 1811: 


As my Commission as Governor of Orleans, will expire 
on the 17th of January next, I take the liberty to request you 
to consider me a Candidate for honor of a reappointment.— 
I am very grateful for the many proofs of Confidence you 

have already given me, and if I know myself,. the favorite 
wish of my heart has always been, to merit by a faithful dis- — 
charge of my duties, a Continuance of your good opinion.— 
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As the Ordinance for the Government of this Territory, 
makes no provision for the exercise of the powers of Gover- 
nor, in Case of Vacancy, except when arising from death, 
removal, or resignation, or in case of necessary Absence, it 
has heretofore been customary to make the Nomination, some - 
time previous to the term of service expiring.—lIf this Rule 
should be observed on the present Occasion, it would relieve 
me from some embarrassment, and prevent the public service 
from sustaining Inconvenience.—** 

President Madison heeded the request of Claiborne. He sent 
to the Senate on November 25, 1811, Claiborne’s reappointment 
for a three-year term beginning January 17, 1812, and on the fol- 
lowing day the nomination was confirmed.?** This reappointment 
took care of Claiborne until the end of the Territorial period. The 
act of Congress approving the constitution of the new State of 
Louisiana was approved on April 8, 1812, to become effective on 
April 30, 1812,785 the anniversary of the Louisiana Purchase 
Treaty. 

As the period of stntedscidd approached, Claiborne biota to be 
elected as the first governor of the new State of Louisiana. But he 
was uncertain as to his political support for that office. Politics in 
New Orleans was taking on new phases in 1811 and 1812, with 
new alignments of some of the Territorial leaders. As early as | 
March 15, 1811, Claiborne addressed the following letter to his 
friend Paul Hamilton, Secretary of the Navy: 


I am yet uninformed whether this Territory is to become 
a State. In expectation of that event, our local parties are 
becoming more violent. Clark and his friends will use all their 
efforts to prevent my having any Agency in managing the 
affairs of the State; and in this object he will meet all the 
support, which a third party formed under the auspices of 
the Secretary of the Territory [Thomas Bolling Robertson] 
can give. But I am accustomed to opposition and never shrink 
from it, and in proportion to the activity and violence of my 
opponents will be my exertions to rise superior to all their 
machinations. What has so much indisposed Mr. Robertson 
to my prosperity in life, he can best tell. I am not sensible of 
having either attempted or done ought to his injury; but if 
in my power to prevent it he shall never rise on my own ruin, 
or that of any of my friends. 
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If this is destined to be shortly a State, the public inter- 
est and my own honor will not admit of my absence. If other- 
wise I will endeavour to visit Washington during the ensuing 
Summer. I have many reasons to induce me to that visit.?* 


Secretary Robertson appears to have been a thorn in the flesh 
of Claiborne at this time. Writing to Secretary of State Robert 
Smith, on April 9, 1811, the Governor said: 


- The Secretary of the Territory Mr. Robertson leaves this 
in the National Brig Siren, in eight or ten days for the United 
States. His friends report that his resignation may possibly 
be tendered on his arrival. If so and it be accepted, the duties 
of my office would be rendered more agreeable if some 
capable Citizen of this or an adjoining Territory (between 
whom and myself there exists a good understanding) should 


be named his Successor.?*? 
About this time there were rumors of changes in the Cabinet 


of President Madison, and “rumor” had it that Claiborne was to 
have a place in the new Cabinet. After discussing the replacement 


of Robert Smith by James Monroe as Secretary of State, Clai- 
borne wrote in a letter to Caesar Rodney, under date of May 14, 


1811, as follows: 


I hope and believe the Reeve as to further Changes in 
the Cabinet is unfounded, unless indeed the present Secy. at 
War and Post Master General should wish to be otherwise 
employed: As regards myself, there are Considerations that 


would make it most agreeable to me to be called to Washing- — 


ton; But there are Citizens in the States, whose Claims to 
high Executive Confidence, are so superior to any I could ad- 
duce, that I have no expectation of filling the office to which 
Rumour had attached my name... .7%8 
Claiborne’s appointment to a Cabinet position in Washington 
at this time would certainly have been welcomed by him as a 
relief from the turmoil of New Orleans politics. It would have 
afforded him an opportunity to withdraw from a disagreeable 
situation without losing face, a thing which he dreaded above all 
else. But as his hopes of an appointment to a better position in the 
- national administration faded, Claiborne again turned to the work 
of bolstering up his political influence at New Orleans, in the hope 


28¢ Rowland (ed.), Letter Books of Claiborne, V, 182. 
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of winning the election as Governor of the State of Louisiana. He 
bided his time. On August 3, 1811, he wrote his friend Paul Ham- 
ilton, Secretary of the Navy, as follows: 


~The election for the Convention begins to excite much | 
attention, & the Candidates for the public suffrage are vastly 
numerous.—For myself I shall decline taking any part what- 
ever in this contest; My popularity such as it is, shall be put 
on trial under the States authority.—My political opponents, 
my personal enemies (two of whom Messrs. Robertson & 
Prevost were lately at Washington) seem solicitous, that I 
- should not be Governor of the State, & which with me is a 
strong inducement to my offering. __289 


Writing to Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, on 
August 19, 1811, Claiborne spoke thus of his chances: 


It is very uncertain, whether or not under the New 
Order of things I shall receive any evidence of public Confi- 
dence ;—Were the election of Governor to take place at this 
time, and to depend upon the public Voice, my friends are 
much deceived, (for I will not believe they designedly deceive 
me) if zt did not prove favorable to my pretensions ;—But I 
have many Enemies, who (with Mess’rs Robertson and Pre- 
vost now at Washington) are labouring -<copspmenttac to effect 
my political Ruin.—*”° 
In the same vein, under date of December 5, 1811, while the 
constitutional convention: was in session, Claiborne wrote to Sec- 
retary of the Navy Paul Hamilton: 


-. The election for Governor under the State authority, 
cannot take place at an earlier period, not than the fall of 
1812;—what at that time may be my prospects of success, I 
know not.—But if my friends are not greatly deceived, (for 
I cannot believe they intentionally deceive me), were the 
election now to come on, the public Sentiment would be favor- 
able to my pretensions.— 

Writing to Robert R. Livingston, under ae of December 11, 
1811, Claiborne spoke thus of his prospects: 


It is very uncertain, whether or not I shall be honored 
with any agency in managing the Affairs of the State ;—We 
have among us, many aspiring Individuals, & it often hap- 
pens, that the people look upon an officer long in service, as 
old-fashioned, and lay him by, with as little Ceremony, as 

they would an old Coat; But in whatever station I am 
~~ placed ;—whether I reside here, as a Public Character, or a 


289 Tbid., V, 328. 
290 Ibid., V, 341 342: Carter (ed.), Territorial Papers, IX, 944-945. 
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- private Citizen, you will always find me, favorable to the 
Navigation Interests of yourself & Mr. Fulton, & the more so, 
since I conceive it to be intimately connected with the welfare 
of the Western Country & indeed the whole United States.*° 


Writing again to Secretary of the Navy Paul Hamilton, on 
February 1, 1812, shortly after the constitutional convention at 
New Orleans had concluded its labors, Claiborne said: 


You will very soon receive at Washington the Constitu- 
tion proposed for the New State;—One of the Gentlemen 
named to bear it to the President departs on tomorrow, & the 
other in a few days.—The electioneering Campaign has com- 
menced & my enemies will labour to rise on my ruin;— 
Already the press groans with abuse of me and it is attempted 
to convert into crime, acts the most meritorious.—But strong 
in conscious rectitude, I place great conimenes in the Justice 
of my country.— 


From considerations personal & political I am greatly 

_ desirous to visit Washington ;—But I cannot at this Crisis 

_ (with honor) quit my pose.—I owe much to that portion of 

my fellow Citizens who have long & so firmly supported my 

- administration, & on the eve of a change of Government, I 

am unwilling to withdraw from among them ;—I have more- 

over buffeted for more than eight years all the Storms of 

party—& thus far, maintained my ground against the efforts 

_ ,of Intrigue, & the Shafts of Calumny ;—New Clouds are now 

arising & a Tempest near at hand ;—lIts rage may drive me 
into port—But never from my duty.—** 


In a letter to Secretary of the Treasury Albert Gallatin, dated 
May 3, 1812, Claiborne thus discussed his political prospects at 
that time: 


We learn that a Bill for the admission of Louisiana into 
the Union, has passed both Houses of Congress, & I persuade 
myself that a Copy as approved by the President, will be 
received by the ensuing Mail. I am greatly solicitous for the 
close of my present powers. The Territorial Government was 
always difficult to administer—But at the present Crisis, it 
is indeed vastly arduous & disagreeable; It is viewed in the 
light of a Merchant on the eve of Bankruptcy ;—distrusted 

by its former friends—abused by Enemies, and slighted by 
| all—tThe office of Chief Magistrate of the New State, is 
i deemed desirable by some of the most influential of the 
Louisianians. My name also is with the people; But with what 
probability of success, I know hot.—much: Wealth, & con- 
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siderable Intrigue are enlisted against me.—My old Batture 

- acquaintance, Livingston after having had, (as is believed) a 
principal hand in pointing out the mode of electing a Gov- 
ernor, has undertaken to direct all | the Machinery, which can 
be brought to bear against me.—?** 

The gubernatorial campaign proceeded with unabated vigor 
aud virulence throughout the months of May and June, 1812.2" 
On June 27, 1812, Claiborne addressed the following letter to 
Secretary of State James Monroe: 

This state is for the moment, in it eisttttiois & the 
approaching election for Governor engrosses every mind. The 
people appear much divided, & it is very uncertain, which of 
the Candidates will succeed.—On the 29. Inst; the trial of 
strength will commence;—lIn this City, the vote will be 
nearly equal ;—But it is believed by my friends, that in the 
Interior Counties I shall be honored with a Majority.—The 
opposition to me, is very violent, & I am undergoing all the 
Calumny which Malice can invent.—Among my opponents 
Mr. Ed. Livingston & Mr. Thos. Robertson are particularly 
conspicuous ;—-But whatever may be my Lot, I am happy 
in the belief, that neither of these Gentlemen will receive 
in this quarter, proof of Public Confidence,— 


Enclosed is my resignation as Governor of Orleans which 
has become necessary, in order to remove all doubts as to my 
elligibility [sic] to the office of Governor of Louisiana.—** 
The last paragraph of the above letter is an evidence of the 

political intrigue by which Claiborne’s opponents attempted to 
convince the public that he was ineligible to become Governor of . 
the State of Louisiana, on the ground that he still held office under 
the Federal Government. The intrigue was based on the claim 
that there was still a “Territory of Orleans”, comprising the 
section between the Mississippi and Pearl rivers, the part of the 
old Territory of Orleans which was not included in the new State 
of Louisiana when its boundaries were fixed. Claiborne turned the 
trick very neatly on one of his political opponents, Secretary 
Thomas Bolling Robertson, who thus automatically succeeded to 
the position of “Governor of the Territory of Orleans” as soon as 


Claiborne resigned that position." 


294 Ibid., VI, 91. 
295 Jbid., VI, 96, 99. 116, letters of Claiborne to Judge Wykoff of Baton Reker: May 6, 
1812: to’ William L. Brent of Attakapas, May 14, 1812; to Stephen Kingston of Fort 
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Claiborne reported the popular victory which he had won, in 
a letter to his friend John Dawson, dated July 4, 1812: 

The election for Governor took place on the 29th. 
Ultimo:—I have-a Majority in every District, from which 
returns have been received & the General opinion seems to 
be that I shall obtain thro’out the State, a vote of two to one, 

- over the other Candidates ;—How far the Legislature will be 


disposed to sanction the choice of the people, I cannot possi- 
tively [sic] say ;—But at this time, the prospects of complete 


success are very favorable.—*** 

- Under the first Louisiana State Constitution the Governor 
was not elected by a direct vote of the qualified voters. After the 
voters had cast their ballots in the election, the Legislature, in 
joint session, chose the Governor from the two candidates having 
the highest popular votes. As the returns of the election drifted 
in it became evident that Claiborne had polled the largest vote of 
any of the candidates; but until the Legislature met and cast its 
vote for Governor, the final outcome was uncertain.”®® Meanwhile, 
Claiborne continued to act as Governor, although his status was 
not very clear. His letter of July 20, 1812, to Secretary of State 


J ames Monroe explains his position thus: 


I am at this time Governor of the State in expectancy 
only; It is understood that I have a great Majority of the vote 
of the people, & the general opinion seems to be, that the 

Legislature (which will be in session in 7 days) will sanction 

the popular sentiment in my behalf; But until my nomina- 

tion is confirmed, I feel a delicacy in taking any measures, 
with a view to permanency, & indeed my present powers (as 

: igh ns pro: Tem: under the Constitution) do not permit 
it... 

When the pier ce met on July 27, 1812, the first business 
after organization had been effected was to canvass the returns 
_ for Governor. The opposition had apparently tried to divide the 

popular- vote by running five Creoles, Claiborne being the only 
American candidate. Claiborne received 2757 popular votes to 
945 for Jacques Villeré, the second highest on the list. It was the 
constitutional duty of the Legislature to choose between these two 


298 Ibid., VI, 120-121. Cf. similar letters to Albert Gallatin, Seereteny of the Treasury, 
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- candidates. When the vote was counted, Claiborne had thirty- 
three of the thirty-nine votes cast, and was declared duly elected . 
Governor of the State of Louisiana for a four-year term.*” 


Claiborne reported his victory to President Madison, in a 
letter dated August 2, 1812, as follows: 


I have the honor to inform you, that on the 30th Ulto., I 
entered upon the duties of my office as Governor of Louisiana 
to which I have been called by a vote of the people of the 
State & of the general Assembly.— 


Yielding to the feelings of a grateful heart, I eagerly 
seize this occasion to return to you my sincere thanks for 
the high Confidence you were pleased to repose in me, during 
the late Territorial Government, & to assure you, that in the 
course of my services as Governor of Louisiana there is 
nothing, I more desire, than to promote the views of your | 
wise & virtuous administration, & to give you individually 
proofs of my most faithful & respectful attachment.—*” 
The first act passed by the Louisiana Legislature was one 

approving a recent act of Congress, which had authorized the 
annexation of the so-called “Florida Parishes” to the new State of 
Louisiana, if approved by the Legislature. The second act of the 
Legislature, approved August 21, 1812, fixed the salary of the 
Governor at $7500 per annum.*°? This may be regarded as another 
victory for Claiborne. He thus received the highest salary paid 
to any governor in the nation, an increase of fifty per cent over 
his former salary as Territorial Governor. His salary was higher 
than that of any Cabinet member; only the President of the | 
United States and the more important foreign ministers received 
higher salaries than the Governor of Louisiana in those days. 


Governor Claiborne did not have smooth sailing in his new 
position. The War of 1812 had been declared against Great Britain 
a short time before he was inaugurated, and this state of war was 
to prevent the national government from giving much heed to the 
needs of Louisiana and the other western states during the next 
three years. Moreover, near the end of 1814 Louisiana was invaded 
by a British army, and the situation thus created tested the 
ability of the Governor. Domestic affairs also caused a great deal 
of embarrassment to Claiborne. The Legislature objected to some 
of his appointments, and did not readily come to the support of 


301 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1 Leg., 1 Sess. (1812), 11-12. 
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some of his other recommendations. But in spite of the Scisiiin 
war and his controversies with the Louisiana Legislature Clai- 
borne acquitted himself to the satisfaction of a majority of the 
citizens of his state. 


Under the provisions of the Louisiana Constitution of 1812, 
the Governor was ineligible to succeed himself. Claiborne’s term 
expired on December 17, 1816,°°* but he was not yet a “dead duck” 
politically. On January 13, 1817, less than one month after he 
left the gubernatorial chair, Claiborne was elected to the United 
States Senate. His opponent was James Brown, Claiborne receiv- 
ing twenty-seven votes out of a total of fifty in the Legislature.*® 
While his majority. was not an overwhelming one, he had again 
won a decisive political victory. This, however, was to be his last 
victory. He died on November 23, 1817, before taking his seat in 
the United States Senate, his age at the time being only forty- 

Thus ended the career of the one and only Governor of the 
Territory of Orleans and the first Governor of the State of Louisi- 
ana. He had crowded into a life of only forty-two years as many 
political honors as are usually accorded to political figures who are 
spared to attain a life span of four score years. His original 
appointment as Governor of the Territory of Orleans came about 
largely as a “political accident”; he retained that position for 
over eight years because no more suitable man could be 
induced to accept the position. He won the position of first Gov- 
ernor of the State of Louisiana in spite of all the opposition that 
- could be mustered by his political enemies; and his “luck” carried 
him through to election as a United States Bases 38 the last 


political victory he was to win. 


William Charles Cole Claiborne must have possessed ability 
far beyond the average. Otherwise, it is difficult to understand 


’ how he was able to retain the confidence of the Federal adminis- 


tration in Washington during the entire period of territorial gov- 
ernment; or how he was able to maintain his position in the Terri- 
tory of Orleans against all the combined political talent that was 
pooled against him. His success in Louisiana affairs after state- 


hood, when his advancement depended more upon the will of the | 
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local citizenry than upon support from Washington, likewise 
indicates that he possessed political capacity for beyond anything 
his political opponents were willing to accord him. 
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LITERARY TRAVELLERS IN LOUISIANA BETWEEN . 
1803 AND 1860* 7 


By FLORENCE Roos BRINK 


CHAPTER I 
GENERAL CLASSIFICATION OF TRAVELLERS 


During the first three decades following the purchase of what © 
is now the State of Louisiana by the United States, a great part 
of this large tract remained not only sparsely inhabited but prac- 
tically unknown. There were, it is true, settlements along the Red 
River, establishments of small planters along many rivers and — 
bayous, a number of rich “vaccaries” in Opelousas and Attakapas, 
and a continuous line of rich plantations along the coast, that 
narrow strip of extremely fertile land on either side of the Missis- | 
-sippi from Point Coupée downward, fronting on the river and 
sloping gradually back to the swamps. New Orleans was thriving, 
showing an increase in population from 8,000 in 1803, when. 
Major Amos Stoddard made his survey, to 17,242 in 1810, accord- 
ing to statistics published by Darby in that year, an increase 
which seems the more remarkable considering its ill repute among 
travellers for constant ravages of yellow fever and the less fre- 
quent though more deadly outbreaks of cholera. 


The native population, by far the greater part of whom were 
Creoles, seems to have had little taste for things literary. Stoddard 
‘found in 1803 that many opulent planters could neither read nor 
write. “Learning has no existence beyond the mechanics of read- 
ing and writing’, says Nuttall in 1818.2 Stuart remarks that 
though there were, in 1810, ten newspapers in Louisiana, there 
were in 1833 but nine, though the population had, in the mean- 
time, increased nine times. He also states that public reading 
rooms were not very successful.’ 


Even the genial and liberal minded Manhattaner, Oakey Hall, 
writing of New Orleans in 1846, says that the exchange, built for 
literature and discussion, soon became a drinking shop with a 
bar,* and thinks that the fine arts and belles lettres are neglected.® 


* Master’s thesis in Comparative Literature, Louisiana State University, 1930. 
1 Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana, 172. 
2 Thwaites, Early Western Travels, XIII, 316. 
® Three Years in North America, II, 246. 
The Manhattaner in New Orleans, 19. 
5 Ibid., 24. 
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As long as such conditions prevailed, there could be little 
incentive or encouragement for native authors; consequently it is 
to the accounts of literary travellers in Louisiana that we are 
obliged to turn for information concerning conditions prevalent in 
Louisiana before 1860. 


Considering the difficulties and dangers of travel in the early 
years of the century, it is little to be wondered that so little infor- 
mation concerning the social and domestic life of the period is 
available. Many travellers there must have been, obliged by busi- 
ness or by their itinerary, to visit Louisiana, or at least New 
Orleans; but of these few seem to have published accounts of their 
experiences. Boatmen, mechanics, pioneers in search of suitable 
locations for settlement, renegades from the other frontiers must 
have drifted constantly in and out of New Orleans and through the 
state to Texas and the West, but men of these classes seldom keep 
and still less frequently publish accounts of their wanderings. 


| The earliest authentic accounts of this territory, therefore, 

are for the most part reports compiled by men who were sent out 
by the government to. get reliable information concerning the 
physical features, the resources, and the possibilities of this great 
and perhaps valuable tract, or by men who were exploring the 
great rivers of the West, and publishing such information as 
would be valuable to those interested in settling in these regions 
or in commerce with them. ¥ 


Among such accounts are Volney’s View of America (1804) ; 
Brackenridge’s Views of Louisiana (1811); Major Amos Stod- 
dard’s Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, of Louisiana (1812) ; 
Physical Observations and Medical Tracts and Researches on the 
Topography and Diseases of Louisiana (1816), by Jabez Heustis, 
a former surgeon in the United States Army; Darby’s A Geo- 
graphical History of the State of Louisiana (1817) ; Sketches of 
America, by H. B. Fearon, an Englishman, who was deputed, in 
1817, by thirty-nine English families “to ascertain whether any 
and what part of the United States of America would be suitable 
for their residence”; and Timothy Flint’s The History and Geog- 
raphy of the Mississippi Valley (1830). 

Another book, Travels in America (1806), as Thomas Ashe, 
belongs to this period, but his account contains so much that is ob- 
viously untrue or greatly exaggerated that it could hardly be 
included among those giving dependable information.® 


pa “ For . criticism of Ashe’s book see Rusk, The Literature of the Middle Western Fron- 
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There were published also during this period such books as 
Zadock Cramer’s The Navigator, of which six editions appeared 
between 1801 and 1808; and a number of books containing statis- 
tics and miscellaneous information about various sections of the | 
United States, ee as Emigrants’ Guides, or under similar 
titles. 


Another valuable source of information about conditions in 
Louisiana at this time is the accounts of travellers who had appar- 
ently no intention of contributing to the general or classified 
information about this region, yet inserted in their journals illu- 
minating bits concerning social life, and the habits and manner of 
living peculiar to Louisiana which they observed during their 
journeys. | 

. The writings of several such travellers have been reprinted 
recently by Thwaites in his Harly Western Travels series, giving | 
to many interested in the early history of the West access to 
sources otherwise available only to the few. Sketches by Cuming 
(1807-9), Bradbury (1809-11), Evans (1818), Nuttall (1818), 
Bullock (1827), and John B. Weyth (1832)—all reprinted in this 
series—mention visits to Louisiana. While none of these authors 
pretends to a comprehensive report, each must be credited with a 
contribution. 

For several reasons Weyth’s book is particularly interesting 
to us.? It contains an account of the experiences of an eighteen- 
year-old boy, induced by love of adventure to join an exploring 
party bound for the far West. After a number of hardships he 
arrived penniless in New Orleans when the cholera and yellow 
fever epidemic was at its worst. Having survived an attack of 
yellow fever, he secured employment as a grave digger. His vivid 
account of the horrors of that time are substantiated by docu- — 
mentary evidence inserted in his book. This book was edited and 
published by a New England doctor,® who hoped by picturing the 
hardships of western life and western travel, to discourage the — 
wild schemes of emigration then prevalent in the East. 


Considerable information about Louisiana is also contained 


in a book of travel by Christian Schultz, who in 1810 published an _ 


account of his tour of nearly six thousan miles through various 
states and territories. | | 


7 Weyth’s Oregon: Thwaites, op. cit., vol. XXI. 
Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse. 
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As soon as steamboats afforded a comparatively safe and 
convenient mode of travel up and down the Mississippi, a greater 
number of travellers of a better class took advantage of this to 
visit Louisiana, particularly New Orleans, which was famous 
beyond all other American cities for its uniqueness, its pictur- 
esqueness—and its wickedness. “Let no one judge America by 
New Orleans”, warned Captain Alexander, “for it is altogether 
sui generis.”® Fannie Wright in her volume, Views of Society and 
Manners in America, complains that travellers afflicted with Anti- 
American mania are fond of drawing their portrait of the national © 
character in New Orleans.’ 


A number of travellers disclaimed having intelidad writing 
a book at the time of their visit, having merely kept a journal of 
their experiences, which was afterwards — and —_— 
at the request of interested friends. 


Bernhard, Duke of Saxe-Weimar Ejisenach, who visited the 
United States in 1825-6, left an interesting work of this variety, 
as did the Pulszkys, Francis and Theresa, who accompanied 
Kossuth, the guest of the nation on his tour through the United 

States, and were in New Orleans the guests of the city. 


But a far greater number of foreign travellers, for the most 
part Englishmen, came with the expressed intention of observing 
and reporting on conditions in America,!! about which the most 
extravagant and erroneous reports were current in England. . 


The most important of these who visited Louisiana, with the 
dates of their visitation, were Captain Basil Hall, R.N. (1828); 
Mrs. Trollope (1832), whose books on American life and manners | 
raised 4 storm of protest in the United States; Thomas Hamilton 
(1833) ; Captain J. E. Alexander (1833); James Stuart (1833) ; 
Harriet Martineau (1838); James S. Buckingham (1842); G. W. 
Featherstonhaugh (1844); Charles Murray (1854); Miss A. M. 
Murray (1854) ; and Charles Mackay (1855). 


That the chief interest if not the object of several of these 
travellers was the study of the institution of slavery is indicated | 
by the titles of their works.’ 


® Transatlantic Sketches, II, 28. . 
10 See note to page 289. 
11 See Captain Basil Hall’s Travels in America, a: I, preface. 


12 Buckingham, Slave States of America; flees acter ie Excursion through the Slave 
oa Olmsted, A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States; Alexander, Transatlantic Sketches 


° with Notes on Negro Slavery. 
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Several Northerners also visited and wrote of Louisiana. 
The Southwest, by a Yankee, writen by Joseph Holt Ingraham 
who visited it in 1835, contains a great deal of interesting infor- 
- mation, as does a less serious book, The Manhattaner in New 
Orleams, by A. Oakey Hall, the quondam mayor of New York, 
whose book is a collection of sketches, written in New Orleans in 
1846 and 1847, most of which had been published from time to 
time in the Literary World. In 1856 Lanman, a New Englander, 
came, saw and condemned, as was the custom of New Englanders. 


For our knowledge of rural conditions no one has furnished 
us with more material than Frederick Law Olmsted, whose book, 
A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States, though a serious study 
of economic conditions, contains detailed descriptions of the 
author’s experiences, both pleasant and otherwise, all very inter- 
esting and some very amusing, related meneneey. without exag- 
geration or bitterness.!* 


A careful reading of the records of travelers atten 1825, 
reveals the fact that these authors borrowed unscrupulously. In 
the guide books and in the more literary books of travel we find 
passages identical or nearly so in wording, where the author has 
neglected to acknowledge the sources of his information or his 
indebtedness for an opinion. Obviously, the author felt that his 
account should be complete and so inserted second hand informa- 
tion from sources which he believed authentic. None, however, 
appears to have been so naive as Ashe, who after the most enthu- 
siastic description of the climate, cattle (“not to be excelled by 
any in the world’’), and inhabitants of Opelousas, adds: “I am 
sorry I have not the leisure to visit it.’’!* 


Among the later travellers, borrowings are not so marked 
since each related his own experiences and made no attempt to be 
comprehensive. We find, however, from quotations and compari- 
sons contained in their books, that most of these travellers were 
familiar with the writings of their predecessors and doubtless 


arrived in Louisiana with ‘preconceived ideas of what they would — 


find and a tendency to interpret what they saw according to such 
ideas. 


18The names of a itines of other travellers, with the titles of the weéien in which 
they mention visiting Louisiana, will be found in the bibliography appended. I have ae 
a discussion of these authors and their works because the information te concerning Lou- 
isiana is either very brief or unimportant. ; 


14 Travels in America, 210. 
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In these travellers’ accounts, one is struck by the unfailing 
repetition—the same objects are described in the same way— 
things which doubtless were striking because they were un- 
familiar. Those who journeyed down the river from Natchez 
almost invariably mentioned the monotony and gloom of the 
landscape until Point Coupée was reached, the fine plantations 
and orange groves along the “coast”, the levees, the hundreds of 
vessels lying along the New Orleans .waterfront, and, if the 
_ traveller had come up the river from the sea, the dreary Balize 
and the canebrakes of the Delta. 


Over and over again they give their SME! SE) of New 
Orleans—the confusion of goods on the levee, the muddy unpaved 
streets, the green scum in the gutters, the general lack of tidiness 
and sanitation, the mosquitoes, and the terror of the “sickly 
season”. Winter visitors write of the gayety and extravagance of 
the throngs in the palatial hotels, of the balls, the concerts, the 
gambling, the desecration of the Sabbath and the general wicked- 
ness. Most of them walked on the levee, visited the cemeteries and 
the Cathedral, attended and compared performances at the 
French Theater and the English Theater, visited the battleground 
below the city, and if opportunity offered, a sugar plantation. They 
agreed almost without exception that New Orleans was and would 
always be the most unhealthy city in the Union; that it must in 
time become one of the most important ports in the United States 
—perhaps in the whole world; that its churches were too few and 
its dissipations too many; that the sale of slaves was disgraceful ; 
that the Creole ladies were the more graceful and the Americans 
the more beautiful; that while New Orleans was a delightful place 
in which to spend a winter, as a place of residence it was to be 
recommended only to those whose motto was “A short life and a 


merry one.” 
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CHAPTER II 
OVERLAND TRAVEL IN LOUISIANA AS REPORTED BY TRAVELLERS 


So much has been written of boat travel, and we find so few 
instances cited in which travellers have journeyed through Louisi- 
~ ana by coach or rail, that we are forced to conclude that coach and 
rail travel was extremely unpopular. 


Cuming, in his tour of 1807-9, entered New Feliciana by a 
wagon road. He describes his travels through this, then Spanish, 
territory to the Bayou Sarah Settlements, and thence to Baton 
Rouge. Of the road between these two places he writes: “My road 
now led through a thick wood, much impeded by copse and briers, 
and it being a dead flat, the whole of it was a complete slough, in 
some places deep enough to mire my horse to the saddle skirts for 
several hundred yards together so that I made slow progress for 
the first six miles.”! Nearing Baton Rouge, he writes: “It is called 
only four miles from hence to Baton Rouge, but the badness of 
the road made me think it eight.”? He also complains that one 
unfamiliar with the roads could not possibly travel after dark, 
since the roads through the woods are mere bridle paths, and 
one must inevitably become lost. 


Darby, in his Emigrants’ Guide, states that the expense of 
travelling by boat was about the same as on horseback, but that 
boats are quicker, adding that the stage from New Orleans to 
Baton Rouge has been abandoned for want of encouragement.* 


Basil Hall, contrasting the cost of his travels overland in 
Georgia and Alabama with the cost of boat travel in Louisiana, 
found land travel eleven times as dear.* _ 


Sir Charles Lyell, writing in 1849, thought sti antis travel at | 
that time safer than land travel in a new country, and states that 
some show scars from stage coach journeys. He adds that the 
_Judge who escorted his wife to Natchez informed her that he had 
“been upset “no less than thirteen times.’””® 


Miss Murray, however reports differently. Writing from 
Alexandria in 1854, she mentions having arrived there from 
Texas after four days and nights of hard travelling, but “in 


. Sketehes of a Tour to the Western Country, 1810, Thwaites, op. cit., IV, 837. 
Ibid., 339. 

Emigrants’ Guide, 43. 

* Travels in America, II, 305. 

5A Second Visit to the United States, II, 134. 
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coaches so good and well appointed that although the roads were 
very rough and dusty, we had no cause to be frightened except 
in passing the loose plank bridges, most of them with no pretense 
of a rail to prevent vehicles and horses from going over the sides.’’é 


In writing of Texas roads through the forests she states that 
there were left in them tree stumps about a foot high which the 
drivers showed great skill in avoiding. The same condition doubt- 
less prevailed in roads through Louisiana forests, since they were 
second in importance to the natural waterways. 


In the same volume Miss Murray describes for us her trip by 
rail from New Orleans to Osyka, Mississippi, from which we 
quote at length, it being the only traveller’s account of a railway 
journey previous to 1860 that I have been able to find. After a 
description of the new town of Osyka, she tells of the adventures 
which have compelled her to sleep there with “an uncertainty” as 
to when she is to get back to New Orleans. 


“We started’, she writes, “yesterday at seven o’clock; at a 
station about half way here, one of the points being wrong, the 
engine ran off deep into a quagmire; the train was brought up 
- without damage to any except a poor boy, who was at that moment 
oiling the cow-catcher. He imprudently jumped off, and he was 
so seriously injured that he is since dead. We got out, walked to 
the station, and in about half-an-hour another engine was attached 
to the cars; we reached Osyka by two o’clock, though at my request 
the conductor brought up the train for a few minutes to get some 
specimens of a very curious water-plant.’”” 


Of her return to New Orleans, she writes two days later, as 
follows: ‘‘When we arrived at half-past one o’clock yesterday to 
take the two o’clock cars, no train had arrived, nor has yet 
arrived from New Orleans. Either some accident, some damage to 
the locomotive, or some obstruction has occurred; and now, at 
eight o’clock on Thursday the fifth, we are still detained without 
being able to guess when we are to have the means of return.” 
After describing her amusements while waiting, she continues: 
« _.. And so long as the cars which were to fetch us have not 
sunk in some of the swamps we yesterday traversed (when the 
train danced up and down on the line more than was pleasant | 
from the boggy nature of the ground), I am content to wait ‘here 
for twenty-four hours more.” 


6 Letters from the United States, Cuba and Canada, 292. 
7 Ibid., 269. 
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In her next day’s jottings the cause of the delay appears. We 
read: “The cars came up to Osyka so as to bring us back here by 
seven o’clock last night. It seems they had other accidents during 
their return on the third, by running over cattle till the locomotive 
- jumped into a bog, fortunately breaking its couplings, so that the 
cars were left on the line, where, of course, the passengers sat up 
all night.”§ | | 

If one travelled on horseback, then, one was liable to be bogged 
in the mire or lost in the woods; stage coach travel was slow, 
uncomfortable, and unsafe; and railway travel was neither safe 
nor dependable. No wonder that travellers journeyed by boat 
through Louisiana. 


8 Ibid., 270. 
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. Literary Travellers in Louisiana 
CHAPTER III 
RIVER TRAVEL THROUGH LOUISIANA 


‘With one or two exceptions all those who have recorded their 
visits to Louisiana have arrived and left Louisiana by boat, giving 
us a wealth of information upon every phase of river traffic and 
travel. Since statistical reports concerning water routes, freight 
rates, personal expenses of travellers, the number and capacity of 
boats engaged in river trade, apd even the number of accidents 
and fatalities for any given year are available in the guide gooks 
of the period, I shall omit this information, and endeavor merely 
to picture river travel as it was recorded from the experiences of 
the travellers themselves. 


Before steam navigation was introduced, great difficulty was 
experienced by sailing vessels in navigating that part of the river 
between the Gulf and New Orleans. The “passes” required the 
employment of the expert pilots who tenanted the dreary shacks 
at the Balize. From the Balize to New Orleans the windings of 
the river and the uncertainty of favorable winds often conspired 
against the navigator. Often he found himself required to spend 
fifteen or even twenty days in accomplishing this journey which 
should have required, under favorable conditions, not more than 
two or three.! Schultz? relates that one ship, which had made the 
voyage from Hamburg in sixty-five days, required seventy-five 
days for passage from the Balize to New Orleans. Ships passing 
out of the Mississippi also experienced great difficulty, owing to 
the narrowness of the bar, and might be detained at the river 
mouth a month before being able to put out to sea.* Sailing vessels 
rarely ascended above Natchez. The voyage from New Orleans to 
Natchez frequently required from sixty to eighty days, though 
boats having oars to Pater the sails made this trip in about 
three weeks. 


Fortunately for the development of Louisiana with its numer- 
ous waterways, steamboats came into common use soon after her 
- accession as a state. Audubon, in his sketch entitled Improvements 
in the Navigation of the Mississippi,* gives us a great deal of 
_information in condensed form showing how rapidly this meee 


1 Heustis, Observations on the Topography of Louisiana, a4. 

2 Travels on an Inland Voyage, I, 223. 

3 Heustis, op. cit., 24. 

Found in his Detineations of American Scenery and Character, 27. 
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of travel developed. Powerful steam tugs were soon meeting the 
unwieldy sailing vessels at the Balize, bringing them safely 
through the narrow channels, and then proceeding rapidly up- 
stream, often with three or four such ships in tow, quite indifferent 
to the direction of the wind or the swiftness of the current. | 


The problems of downstream travel, however, even with the 
coming of steam, were not so immediately solved. Thousands found 
it cheaper to float their goods to New Orleans on flat boats and 
barges than to pay the freight rates of the steamers, though the 


— erews took advantage of the cheap “deck class” passage to return > 


to their homes after disposing of their goods at New Orleans. 
Dangers’ to steamers were naturally less than to the smaller craft, 
and consisted mainly in the liability of running into planters and 
sawyers, as the submerged trees were designated according to their 
position beneath the water, or in colliding with floating objects, 
or in running aground on the shifting sand bars. The navigators 
of smaller craft were warned against the added dangers of being 
sucked into the mouths of bayous at flood time, a catastrophe 
which might prove more serious than would at first appear, since 
one carried back for miles into the flooded forests might die of 
_ gtarvation before being rescued, and at best would be likely to 
have his flat boat left high and dry by the receding waters, with 
little possibility of being able to return to the main stream. Falling 
banks constituted another danger to boats tied up for the night in 
fancied security. Great sections of wooded bank, often acres in 
extent, were being undermined by the river constantly, and were 
likely to give way without warning, precipitating hundreds of 
trees into the stream and adding another peril to navigation. 
“‘W ooded islands” were far more dangerous than real ones because 
they affected the current, making the control of the clumsy river 
boats difficult. Night travel for any but steamboats was so danger- 
ous as to be well-nigh impossible, indeed the largest steamers were 
often forced on extremely dark or foggy nights to wait for day- 
light before proceeding, since there was always the danger of 
collision with other boats. 


A great variety of boats were seen by travellers as diay pro- 
ceeded comfortably up or down stream on the huge river steamers, 
but these seem to resolve themselves into variations of four gen- 
eral types, viz., keelboats, barges, Sathents and the small canoes 
and pirogues. 


For a and of these dangers, see The Navigator (1811), 166-167. 
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Keelboats and barges, being intended for the return journey 
upstream, were fitted up with a mast and square sail, and great 
rolls of cordage called cordelles, as well as oars and long poles. 
_ Keelboats were lighter and consequently swifter in the downward 

journey, but their capacity was much less than that of the flatboats 
and barges. Audubon® describes their progress upstream, which 
was painfully slow as well as exhausting to the crew. 


So far as I can learn only two travellers claim to have edt 
a voyage on a flatboat. Nuttall (1818), the earlier of these, gives 
no details. Nolte’ making the trip from Pittsburg to New Orleans 
in 1812 chose two flatboats, one for himself which he fitted up with 
comfortable sleeping quarters and a kitchen and dining room, the 
other he used to transport his horse and several hundred barrels 
of flour, which being sold in New Orleans, would yield sufficient - 
profit to defray all the expenses of the journey. Several travellers 
have mentioned seeing two flatboats lashed together floating down 
stream, a convenient arrangement when horses and mules were 
the cargo transported. Some flatboats, fitted up as stores, supplied 
the wants of the squatters from Pittsburg down to New Orleans, 
where they were sold by their owner for firewood. A yard of 
printed cotton at the mast-head proclaimed the “ark” to be a float- 
ing store.? These peddlers were held in ill repute along the river 
and were commonly alluded to as “chicken thieves”, since fowls, 
corn, and other produce were apt to be missed following the visit 
of one of these shops in the neighborhood.® Large numbers of flat- 
boats were often seen travelling in company, this arrangement 
being advantageous in case of minor accidents, such as being 
caught on a snag or sandbar or being attacked by ruffians. In case 
of a real catastrophe, however, such as being overturned or sucked 
into a bayou, the crews of these other boats could give little help. 
Schultz mentions seeing two boats “dashed to pieces on the oppo- 
site shore’’!® while he was storm bound near Bayou Sarah, and 
several other travellers mention having seen. ‘poate wrecked and 
the crews lost. 


The small pirogues ona canoes were usually those of trappers 
who had come from the back country far up the tributaries of the 
Mississippi, bringing furs to the New Orleans market. Since it 


Op. cit., 31. 

7 Fifty Years in Both Hemispheres, 176. 

8 Basil Hall, Travels in North America, II, 299. 

® Lyell, A Second Visit to the United ‘States of North America, II, 131. 


10 Travels on an Inland Voyage, I, 163. 
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was hardly possible to make the return journey in these boats, 
they were abandoned in New Orleans, the owners making their 
way back through the forests on foot. 


Steamer travel, for people of means, was comparatively safe 
and fairly comfortable. Those having leisure might choose from 
a number of good boats, one having a record for making a large 
number of trips without accident naturally taking the preference. 
Harriet Martineau found the boat of her choice so popular, for 
this reason, that the gangplank had to be raised to prevent passen- 
_ gers from crowding on, even after the Captain had announced that 
it was full. Both ladies’ and gentlemen’s cabins of these boats were 
fitted up luxuriously, and the food and the service was good. Many 
first-class passengers who were accompanied by slaves, sent them 
ashore at the wooding places to buy fresh milk and extra delicacies 
for their families. Most of the adverse criticism of steamer travel 
seems to be directed at the habits and manners of fellow passen- 
gers rather than at the usual discomforts of boat travel. The 
journal of almost every traveller after 1830 gives a more or less 
detailed account of his experiences on a Mississippi steamboat, but 
I recommend particularly those of Theresa Pulszky,1! Harriet 
Martineau,!2 Captain Alexander,!* and James Stuart." 


The fact that river steamers had no second-class cabin proved 
a great hardship to many respectable people of limited means. 
One had no choice but to pay the highest prices for the best 
accommodations or to travel as a deck passenger, sleeping above 
on cotton bales and luggage, in company with returning boat 
crews, slaves, and ruffians. A deck passenger had to furnish his 
own food, a stove being provided for any who cared to cook. It 


‘was possible for a deck passenger to earn part of his fare, if he 


chose to assist the crew in carrying on wood at the various land- 
ings. Many families of pioneers were compelled by lack of money 
to take deck passage, though it is recorded that the women and 
children often enjoyed the luxuries of the first cabin, while the 
men of the family travelled “on deck’’.® 


11 White, Red, Black: Sketches of American Society in the United States. 
12 Retrospect of Western Travel, vol. II. 

13 Transatlantic Sketches. 

14 Three Years in North America. 

15 Lyell, op. cit., 169. 
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CHAPTER IV 
CLASSES OF SOCIETY IN LOUISIANA AS SEEN BY TRAVELLERS 


According to the accounts of. travellers, five distinct classes 
of society existed in Louisiana during the period of 1803-1860: 
(1) the whites, which must be subdivided into Creole and Ameri- 
can; (2) the slaves, both black and mulatto; (3) the free blacks 
and freemen of mixed blood; (4) the quadroons, in whom white 
blood predominated, although they were ostracized both socially 


and legally; and (5) the Indians, who though negligible in number 


and importance still appeared conspicuously and pathetically. 
| : The Whites 

The early travellers! noted that the Creole population was 
strong in numbers and consequently in influence,? a condition 
which gradually changed as stories of wealth quickly acquired 
induced Americans to risk their lives in what Heustis declares to 
be “unquestionably the most unhealthy portion of the United 
States.’ | 


_ Although there was no open enmity between the American 
and the Creole population, the lack of friendliness between them 
was obvious enough to impress travellers. “The aversion of the 
_ French Creoles to the Americans is noticeable,’’* says the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar in 1826, in explanation of the fact that in spite of 
lowered prices and extra inducements the Washington’s Birthday 
ball was not well attended. Twelve years later this condition had 

not changed, for Harriet Martineau wrote of New Orleans 
society: “The division between the American and French factions 
is visible even in the drawing-room. The French complain that 
the Americans will not speak French; will not meet their neigh- 
bors even half way in accommodation of speech. The Americans 
ridicule the toilet practices of the French ladies; their liberal use 
of rouge and pearl powder.’ | 


Difference in language was doubtless a great obstacle in the 
way of friendly relations between the two classes, but difference 
in religion, in customs (often considered as moral standards), 


1 Stoddard (1812) devotes an entire cha to the condition and character of the 
Creoles. See Sketches of Louisiana, Chapter . For a more condensed account, see Flint, 
History and Geography of the Mississippi Valley, 274. 

2 Stoddard, op. cit., 181-183. 

8 Physical Observations and Medical Tracts and Researches on the Topography and 
Diseases of Lowisiana, 39. si 

4 Travels through the United States during the years 1825-6, 70. 

5 Retrospect of Western Travel, 272. 
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and in temperament, together with the lack of common interests 
and the fact that each lived in his own way, in his own particular 
part of town among people of his own sort, prevented early amal- 
gamation. Common churches and common schools would have 
done much to change conditions, but the children of the Creoles, 
being Roman Catholic, were educated in the schools of the church; 
while American parents either sent their children to schools in 
the North or provided a governess for them at home. So the chil- 
dren, even when they attended the children’s balls, did not mingle. 
Ingraham, who attended one of these balls in 1835, writes that 
one half of the hall was appropriated by the Americans, the other 
half by the French. Surprised at such an arrangement he ex- 
claimed: “What! is there such a spirit of rivalry, jealousy, or 
prejudice existing between French and American residents that 
_ they cannot meet even in a ballroom without separating them- . 

selves from each other by a line of demarcation?’’® His companion 
answered that such was not the case, and that only the irremedi- 
able distinction of language now existed. 


The custom of attending places of amusement on Sunday, 
which to the Roman Catholic was neither immoral nor sacri- 
legious, was a constant shock to the inhabitants of the American 
quarter. That part of the city west of Canal Street was as thor- 
cughly American as Boston, we are told, and there a strict New 
England Sabbath was kept. Even the eighteen-year-old Weyth 
writes of New Orleans: “New Orleans is a dreadful place in the 
eyes of a New England man. They keep Sunday as we in Boston 
keep the fourth of July or any other day of merriment and frolic.’”’ 
This sentiment was probably echoed by every one of the “respect- 
able merchants, lawyers and physicians’’, mentioned by Alexander 
as having been ‘ ‘attracted to a place where it takes only five years 
to realize an independence.”® 


But temperament too, I am convinced, was cutie as strong as 
any other factor in keeping the two races apart. The Creole, 
according to the common report, was passive and conservative; 
the American aggressive and progressive. Consequently, while 
the American sneered at the leisurely habits and contentment of 
the Creole, the Creole doubtless found the abrupt manner and 
lack of polish of the self-satisfied successful American equally 


6 The Southwest, by a Yankee, I, 121. 
7 Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 94. 
8 Transailantic Sketches, 21. 
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irritating. Sir Charles Lyell, one of the many travellers who has 
_ contrasted these two elements of the white population, gives us 
concrete examples of the annoyances to which each subjected the 
other in his observations of Creole and American character during 
a steamer trip from the Balize to New Orleans. He writes: ““The 
contrast between the two races was truly diverting, just what I 
had seen in Canada. Whenever we were signaled by a negro, and 
told to halt ‘till Master was ready’, I was sure to hear some anec- 
dote from an Anglo-Saxon passenger in disparagement of the 
Creoles. ‘North of New Orleans’, said one of my companions, 
‘the American captains are beginning to discipline the French 
proprietors into more punctual habits.’ ’® In the same chapter 
_ Lyell writes: “One of the passengers had been complaining to me, 
that a Creole always voted for a Creole candidate at an election, 
~ however much he differed from him in political opinions, rather 
than support an Anglo-Saxon of his own party. I could not help 
saying that I should be tempted to do the same, if I were of French 
origin, and heard my race as much run down as I had done since I 
left the Balize.”!° A little farther on, Lyell expresses his own 
feelings toward the Creoles: “Among the Creoles with whom I 
came in contact,” he writes, “I saw many whose manners were 
most polite and agreeable, and I felt as I had done toward the 
Canadian ‘habitants’, that I should have had more pleasure in 
associating with them than with a large portion of oe Anglo- 
American rivals.” 


Not all of the travellers, however, found Creole charm irre- 
sistable. “As to the native population, I have not fallen in love 
with them. Selfishness, vanity, and a limited knowledge of the 
world, seem to be the distinguishing features of the Creole race,’’! 
writes Lanman, a New Englander, whom we suspect was preju- 
diced against a people who enjoyed Sunday amusements. Colonel 
James Creecy of Washington, who had apparently as little use 
for the Yankees as for the Creoles, devotes a whole sketch in his 
volume, Scenes in the South, to the exposition of one phase of 
Creole character, which he designates as “a picayune disposition, a 
closeness of calculation, a savingness of manner that would teach 
a Yankee tin peddler lessons in economy.”!* He elaborates 

® A Second Visit to the = States of America, II, 123. 
10 Jbid., 124. 


11 Jbid., 125. 
12 Adventures in the Wilds of America, II, ans. 
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further : “Politeness costs him nothing; smiles and bows are abun- 
dant and cheap, and in those commodities they are profuse and 
liberal. There is but little sterling, honest friendship in existence; 
and exhibition, outward show and pretension are the ruling 


Unfortunately we have no record of Creole sentiment con- 
cerning the Americans except one statement by Mrs. Pulszky 
that the Creoles think the Americans wicked “because they do not 
attach any great importance to the commandment of honoring 
father and mother; for sons seldom consult their parents when 
they marry, and even the daughters choose for themselves.’’® 


So apparently each held as stubbornly to his own ideals as to his © 


own language, and, being temperamentally out of sympathy with 
his neighbor, made no attempt to bring about the closer associa- 
tion which might have been beneficial to both. _ 


But while there had been no amalgamation, the two races — 


had been gradually changing places. In 1808 Schultz'* wrote that 
nearly one fourth of the population of Louisiana was American, 
which would show the balance of power and influence to have 
been on the side of the Creole. Less than forty years later 
Featherstonehaugh writes of New Orleans: ‘‘Perpendicular from 
the river there is a wide street called Canal Street which separates 
_ the quarter where the Americans reside from the old French 

town of La Nouvelle Orleans, now Anglicized into New Orleans, 
a transition which is in rapid progress with everything; for in 
less than fifty years the influence of all persons of the French 
race will be utterly extinguished in New Orleans and throughout 
Louisiana. Already the French race is beginning to feel this and 
to witness with bitter dissatisfaction the superiority of the Ameri- 
cans in everything that depends upon activity and industry.’’!’ 
He contrasts the present gloom of the French quarter with its 
former gay and bustling aspect, and adds regretfully: ‘‘The well- 


dressed gallant, careless and cheerful Creole gentleman is no 


more seen.”!® Twelve years later their impoztance was so much 
diminished that we find Miss Murray men‘ioning them only as 
“an influential ingredient” giving ‘“tor2” to manners and 
customs.?® | 


14 Jbid., 14. 
' 15 Red, White, Black, 95. 
16 Travels on an Inland Voyage, 206. 
17 Excursion through the Slave States, 261. 
18 Jbid., 261. : 
1° United States, Cuba and Canada, 261. 
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The Slaves 


Probably no subject was of more interest to travellers in 
general than slavery. Almost without exception they have recorded 
either their personal opinion of slavery as an institution or their 
observations of particular instances which came to their notice. 
Stoddard, being an early and apparently fair observer, makes the 
following report, after stating from his own observations that 
slaves are better treated in Mississippi Territory than in any 
other part of the world: “When we pass into Louisiana, we behold 
a different and more disgusting picture. The French and Spanish 
planters, in particular, treat their slaves with great rigor, and > 
this has been uniformly the case from the first establishment of 
the colony. They were at first too poor to supply their slaves with 
clothing and food. Add to this, their families stood in need of the 
avails of their labor and every expense incurred on account of 
their comfort and support was viewed as a serious evil. Hence 
this original defect in the system has been considered as a prece- 
dent by subsequent generations.’’”° He pictures vividly the miseries 
of the naked, half-starved, overworked slave of the Delta, debili- 
tated and “so incapable of labor that one well fed slave is nearly 
equal to three of them:’’! That the condition of slaves improved 
is evident, for it is seldom hinted by later travellers that they 
were either ill-fed or ill-clothed, though a number attest that they 
knew of instances where they were beaten cruelly. Few themselves 
_ witnessed these atrocities. Featherstonehaugh relates that the 
waiters in the hotel where he lodged were punished by the clerk, 
who told him that never an evening passed on which he had not to 
give some of them stripes; and on many occasions to such an 
extent that he was unable to perform the duty, and sent the 
unhappy creatures to the prison, that they might have their pun- 
ishment inflicted there by the gaoler. Featherstonehaugh writes 
further : “Nothing is more common here than for the masters and 
mistresses of slaves when they wish them, either male or female, 
to be punished, to send them to the prison, with a note to the 
gaoler specifying the number of lashes to be inflicted. If the master 
so orders it, the slave receives his whipping laid flat upon his face 
upon the earth, with his hands and feet bound to posts. In passing 
the prison in the morning the cries of the poor creatures are dread- 


20 Op. cit., 332. 
21 Op. cit., 332. 
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ful.’’22 The Duke of Saxe-Weimar wrote of one instance which he 
actually witnessed, where a young slave girl was brutally and 
unjustly punished in the boardinghouse kept by Madam Herries. 
This story Stuart repeats as proof that the cruelty which he had 
not witnessed himself really did exist. Both Buckingham (1842) 
and Lyell (1849), whose works seem trustworthy, state that the 
lot of the slave in Louisiana is far from being a hard one, while 
Alexander states simply: “I have little to say in praise of the 
American treatment of slaves.’ Obviously the opinions and con- 
clusions of these writers were based on particular instances 
which happened to come to their notice, few having made any 
extensive study of the situation. It would be useless therefore to 
cite the testimony of any one as a basis for conclusions, but the 
examination of many would seem to reveal that the condition of 
the slave in Louisiana was generally good, and steadily improving, 
though in special cases cruelty could and did exist. It is noticeable, 


however, that not one of these writers expresses himself as being — 


in favor of slavery, though several see the unwiseness of sudden 
emancipation. Whether or not they considered the slave ill-treated, 
the mere fact that human rane could be bought and sold like 
cattle horrified them. 


Two writers only seem to merit special siteatbos for their 
writings upon slavery. The first of these, Olmsted, investigated 
slavery from an economic standpoint. One feels that his report is 
more reliable and less prejudiced than that of most of the others, 
since he neither argues against our injustice toward the Negro 
nor tries to arouse our pity for his sufferings. The second, the 
Honorable Amelia Murray, an Englishwoman who visited Amer- 
ica in 1854, though she admits that slavery like every other condi- 
tion has its evils, was firmly against abolition. Her picture of the 
Negro slave is unique. She saw these slaves as “dark children”, 
pampered and petted by their owners, helpless and dependent to 
such an extent that they refused freedom when it was offered 
them. She concludes that “apparent slavery is real freedom to the 
Negro, and a severe trial of responsibility only to the white.” 
She does not deny that there are instances of cruelty, but some- 


times doubts “whether more cases of cruelty and overwork and | 


32 Three Years in North America, II, 240-241. 
23 Transatlantic Sketches, II, 26. 
24 Op. cit., 282. 
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starvation, among apprentices and maids of all work in Great | 
Britain might not be discovered than we could senteee in the house- 
holds and here’’.?5 


The Free Negro 


The free Negro came less under the observation of the 
traveller than the slave and was less often mentioned. Olmsted 
writes at length of the free colored planters living near Natchi- 
toches, who lived in the same style as the white Creoles, kept 
slaves, and were often very rich. These were not slaves who had 
been freed, however, but the progeny of the French and Spanish 
planters and their Negro slaves, born before Louisiana was 
annexed to the United States, and therefore entitled to freedom.”* 
A number mention that slaves who have been freed by their 

masters and those who have saved enough from the sale of poultry 
' and produce which they were allowed to dispose of as their own, 
to purchase their freedom, are forbidden to remain in the state, 
where their superior condition would tend to promote discontent 
among the slaves. But this law was not to any great extent 
enforced and there were many free Negroes and mulattoes in 
New Orleans as well as in the rural districts. 


The Quadroons 


Few tivebied passed through Louisiana without discussing 
the quadroons. The condition of these beautiful and unfortunate 
women whose education and refinement entitled them to a place 
in society from which they were debarred, appealed strongly to 
_ the romantic side of every traveller’s nature. Ashe wrote a most 
incredible account of their fantastic dress. He pictures them in 
petticoats ornamented at the bottom with gold lace or fringe, 
over which was worn a velvet jacket fitted close to the shape, 
laced or buttoned in front, with long points hanging down quite 
round the petticoat and trimmed at the end with pear! tassels. 
Their slippers were of gold embroidery and their stockings inter- 
woven with gold (if we are to believe his account) and their most . 
usual headdress either a handkerchief of gold gauze braided with 
diamonds or chains of gold and pear! twisted in and out through a 
profusion of fine black hair. He states that the levee at sunset was 
the market place where they appeared with their mothers walking 
or sitting with evident reserve and decency. The mothers, he 


274. 
See Olmsted, A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States, II, 286-295, for a full report of 
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states, made the bargain, fifty dollars a month being the usual sum 
agreed upon. Like most of Ashe’s accounts this is obviously un- 
true. The most concise and matter-of-fact account that I find 
is that of Featherstonehaugh, which is here quoted at some length 
because it. gives a summary of the various observations that are 
scattered through the books of a dozen otherf travellers. | 


The position of this unfortunate race of women is a very ~ 
anomalous one; for Quadroons, who are the daughters of 
white men by half-blooded mothers, whatever be their private 
worth or personal charms, are forbidden to contract marriage 
with white men. A woman may be as fair as any European, 
and have no symptom of negro blood about her; she may have 
received a virtuous education, have been brought up with the 
greatest tenderness, may possess various accomplishments, 
and may be eminently calculated to act the part of a faithful 
wife and tender mother; but if it can be proved that she has 
one drop of negro blood in her veins, the laws do not permit 
her to contract a marriage with a white man. Such a woman | 
being over-educated for the males of her own caste, is there- 
fore destined from her birth to be a mistress; and great 


‘pains are lavished upon her education, not to enable her to 


aspire to be a wife, but to give her those attractions which 
a keeper requires. 


The Quadroon balls are places where these young crea- 
tures are taken as soon as they have reached womanhood, 
and there they show their accomplishments in dancing and 
conversation to the white men who alone frequent these 
places. When one of them attracts the attention of an 
admirer, and he is desirous of forming a liaison with her, he 
makes a bargain with the mother, agrees to pay her a sum 
of money, perhaps two thousand dollars, or some sum in 


- proportion to her merits, as a fund upon which she may 


retire when the liaison terminates. She is now called “une 
placee”’; those of her caste who are intimate friends give her 


_ fetes, and the lover prepares “un joli appartement meuble’’. 


62-63. 


With the sole exception of “going to church”, matters are 
conducted very much as if a marriage had been celebrated; 


the lady is removed to her establishment, has her little 


coteries of female friends, frequents their “Bals de Societe’’,. 
and brings up sons to be rejected by the society where the 
father finds his equals, with daughters to be educated for the 
Quadroon balls.27 


The Duke of Saxe-Weimar”® reports that he visited several 


quadroon balls, where the greatest decorum was. observed, since 


27 Travels in America, 267-268. 
28Vor his several experiences at quadroon balls, see Travels through North 
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the young ladies were chaperoned by their mothers. Yet there was 
less formality at such balls and for that reason, it is stated, they 
were better attended than those given by the fashionable whites. 


Several travellers testify that the quadroon women were 
constant (though left-handed) wives and that they were con- 
sidered respectable. Yet several restrictions in force must have _ 
made their position humiliating in the extreme. They could not, | 
according to Saxe-Weimar, sit in the presence of white ladies; 
_ their friends must bring them to the balls in their own carriages, 
after dark, since a quadroon could not drive through the streets in 
a carriage; they were required to occupy their own section at the 
theater; and what would seem unbelievable if a writer were less 
accurate than Saxe-Weimar, they could be whipped like slaves by 
the whites upon accusation proved by two witnesses. Lyell tells 
of an instance where a quadroon lady on board the steamer took 
all her meals in her own state-room to avoid indignities. It is 
little to be wondered then that many wealthy fathers sent their 
quadroon daughters to France, where a generous dowry made 
possible for them a legitimate marriage and a position in respect- 


able society. 
The Indian 


We now come to the Indian, who is often mentioned in these 
journals as a pitiful object seen usually on the outskirts of a town, 
always idle and habitually drunken. The squaws sometimes 
brought produce to market or sold articles of basketry, their 
husbands using the money thus obtained for liquor. Fearon (1819) 
states that some of them planted cotton and kept slaves, and that 
some Indian women were hired by planters to pick cotton, their 
wages being paid to their husbands and their fathers; but he 
further states that “no male Indian would submit to the degrada- 
tion of being in the employ of anyone.’’?® So the Indian, though he - 
might have all the vices of civilization, still clung to his freedom 
and his pride in it. Lyell notes with surprise (having just wit- 
nessed the aversion of the white to a woman who, though she 
showed no signs of it, had a slight admixture of Negro blood) that 
a half-breed Indian woman, who came on board the steamer with 
her husband, took her place at the table on terms of perfect equal- 
ity with the whites. | 


29 Sketches of America, 269. 
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CHAPTER V 
- HOTEL LIFE IN NEW ORLEANS 


Up to the year 1840, I find no detailed descriptions of the life 
in the hotels of New Orleans, though a great many good hotels 
‘evidently existed before that time. Ashe wrote in 1806 that there 
were no good taverns, but that boardinghouses, offering an excel- 
lent table but poor claret, charged ten to fifteen dollars a week for 
board and lodging. Fearon, the Englishman (1819), testified to 
the luxuriousness of the general style of living and states that 
“the ballroom at Davis’s hotel I have never seen exceeded in 
splendour.” Flint’s statement in 1830 that every distinguished 
merchant and planter in the West has visited New Orleans would _ 
convince one that hotels, luxurious according to the standards of | 
that time, must have been built previous to 1820. These hotels, 
deserted in summer,” were crowded to their fullest capacity from 
November to May, and never failed to impress travellers by their 
garishness, though not always by their comfort and good taste. 


. Buckingham, an Englishman, wrote a rather full account of 

the hotels when he visited New Orleans. He wrote: “By far the 
most splendid and the most costly of the edifices in New Orleans 
are not the public buildings. . . that is, the buildings belonging to 
the municipality or the State, but the hotels, which are the prop- 
erty of companies and private individuals. Of these there are three 
that deserve special notice, the St. Charles, the St. Louis, and the 
Veranda.’ 


Of the St. Charles he says: “The St. Charles, which is also 
sometimes called the American Exchange Hotel, is not only the 
largest and handsomest hotel in the United States, but, as it 
seemed to me, the largest and handsomest hotel in the world. At | 
least I remember nothing equal to it in any country that I have 
visited.”* Of its buildings he tells us that it was undertaken in 
1835, on ground costing 100,000 dollars, that the building itself 
cost 500,000 dollars and its furniture 150,000 dollars more. After 
_ giving us the dimensions of the public rooms, he describes its 
appearance as follows: “The facade presents a bold and imposing 
aspect; the center having a projecting portico of 14 Corinthian 

"1 Sketches of America, 273. 
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columns in two rows of 6 in front and 4 on eaclt side in recess, 
standing on a granite basement of 14 feet high and forming a 
recess of 139 feet long and 15 feet deep, crowned with a pediment 
in best taste. The edifice is surmounted by a chaste and beautiful 
dome, with ornamented gallery, supported by a circular colonnade, 
and the whole is crowned by an open lantern or turret in the most 
harmonious proportions.”> But the harmony of its proportions did 
not strike al! .avellers. Olmsted writes: “I was landed before the 
great Grecian portico of the stupendous, tasteless, ill-contrived, 
and inconvenient St. Charles Hotel.’’® Charles Mackay, an English 
visitor of 1857, says that it is in appearance like the palace of the 
King of Belgium, but Oakey Hall, the New Yorker, elaborates 
more entertainingly : ‘“‘Set the St. Charles Hotel down in St. Peters- 
burg and you would think it a palace. In Boston, and ten to one 
you would christen it college. In London, and it would marvel- 
lously remind you of an exchange. In New Orleans it is all three. 
A palace for creature comforts; a college for the study of human 
nature; and an exchange for money and appetite. But certainly, 
from the building’s exterior you would never imagine it a hotel 
unless waggishly told it was builded by Barnum... . Some, whose 
critical ideas of architecture have never yet been realized, (and 
_ probably never will be until they go to heaven) are unable to dis- 

cover the beauty of the building. An imposing look it certainly 
has when abstracted in the mind’s eye, from its neighboring 
masses of brick and mortar, but in its present site is only a mam- 
moth pear! thrown before swine.” 


- But though Hall might see the St. Cheorkes as a college A 
one might study human nature, more than one writer saw it as a 
laboratory for the study of moral diseases, where one might 
observe a pure New England character, innoculated with the 
germ of dissipation, develop symptoms appropriate to each suc- 
cessive stage of degradation until it reached its final ruin. Lan- 
man, the New Englander, and Buckingham, the serious English — 
lecturer, were two of these, and I quote their accounts because 
they illustrate how strongly the personality of the writer may 
color his report. To Hall, the barroom of the St. Charles was only 
the lunching place of a number of hungry and thirsty men. He 
writes of it: “For in it Emperor Appetite and King Alcohol hold 
their court in a most recherche style. There of a winter’s evening 


5 Ibid., 332. 
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when the damp air or chilly northers without seem to say, ‘ah, 
apropos of sandwiches and punch’, may be seen hundreds of steady 
and conscientious lovers of lunches and liquors going and return- 
ing, or clustering by pillar and column in social merriment, listen- 
ing to the play of knife and fork and the click of spoons in heavy 
tumblers. .. . Hungry men getting new appetities. Those fresh 
from the gombo soup, and the ham, and the punch and julep, rush- 
ing back again, unable to be tormented by the mere looking on. 

. § But the bar-room below is a trifle. Turn to the left in the 
center room above, about the hour of three on a January afternoon. 


The door opens. A hum of voices and a clash of knives and forks | 


and spoons salute you stunningly. What is the occasion? A gala 
day? A public dinner? . . . Nothing but the gentlemen’s ordinary 
of the hotel! The heeding room of two or three hundred individual 
bachelors and exiled married ones.’ 

It was nothing but the gentlemen’s pidlineiy to Hall perhaps, 
but to Buckingham it was something more. He writes of the cot- 
ton sellers and commission merchants who live at the great hotels: 
“The frequent visits to the theatres and other places of public 
amusement, added to the daily influence of a hotel life, dining 
every day at a table with 200 or 300 persons, beget a sort of dissi- 
pation, which, if it be not vicious in itself, undoubtedly helps to 
produce vicious tendencies, and to create a laxity in manners and 
observances that is calculated, if not carefully guarded against, to 
sap the foundations of morality.’ 


The effect of hotel life upon the women of the family is also 
pictured: ‘“‘Absence from home, the gaieties of the place, the sight 
of all sorts of costly apparel, in dresses, jewellery, and ornaments, 
the abundance of money, and influence of rivalry—all . beget 
expensive habits in the females of such families; and having no 
household affairs to superintend, their mornings are devoted to 
interchange of visits and shopping. The French and Creole shop- 
keepers are so winning and persuasive . . . that the largest 
portion of the husband’s or father’s gains are often expended in a 
single season by the ladies of his family, who carry back with 
them to the interior the purchases of New Orleans, to astonish 
and excite the envy of those who have remained at home.”!! _ 


Ibid., 10. 
° Ibid., 11-12. 
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Lanman, the New Englander, saw things with as little sym- 
pathy as the earlier New Englanders, Evans and Weyth. Reli- 
gion and morality he describes as being at the lowest ebb. He © 
pictures the men working all day and spending all night, attend- 
ing the theatre, opera, circus, ball-room, or the unnumbered drink- 
ing and gambling establishments. The two best hotels, he says, are 
grand and ruinously expensive, and his description of the women — 
who are guests in them contrasts strikingly with that of the 
jovial Oakey Hall. “Here congregate,’ writes Lanman, “from all 
the southern and many of the northern states, beautiful women 


with small expectations.”!* To this obviously husband hunting _ 


company, he adds rich planters’ daughters with “whitewashed 
faces”, whom he represents as sipping coffee in bed till noon, 
dining at six and attending parties all night. Everything is stylish 
but all things human in fashionable hotel life stand on a common 
level even as does the city itself, he adds, and after observing 
that life is a round of pleasure, but there is anxiety and anguish 
too, he contrasts with true New England superiority, the wet 
grave (which is a popular nickname for New Crear with the 
peaceful churchyard of New England. 


Hall, too, has a description of the ladies wie attend the 
weekly soiree of the St. Charles, and he notes too, the husband 
hunter, but with a smile rather than a sneer. His description of 
the ladies at the ball follows: ‘“‘“Marvellous collection! The blonde 
from New England, and the southern planter’s son; the brunette 
from Georgia or Alabama or interior parish of Louisiana; and 
the male representative of Western trade or Eastern manu- 
factures, or British mercantile snobbishness, dancing vis-a-vis. 
.. - Here, too, is a modest beauty from Ohio (papa in the pork 
trade) ; there a dashing belle, whose altars at Saratoga and the 
Sulphur-Springs are yet warm with sacrifices of her last summer 
admirers (her third winter at New Orleans, and no husband yet). 
In yonder corner a red-cheeked, blue-eyed miss from New England 
(her grandparents snugly in bed the while, in the old homestead, 
and little dreaming of the—to them—degenerate conduct of their 

descendant). . . . Every state with its peculiar beauty in the 
room. .. . There will be music, dancing, nonsense, eating, and 
flirting, until three o’clock in the morning, and—the same things 
for three or four months thereafter.’!* Dancing, eating, and 


12 Adventures in the Wilds of America, II, 202. 
13 Op. cit. 
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flirting seem harmless amusements as represented by Hall, but 
to the followers of Johnathan Edwards, they belonged to the 
very depths of iniquity; a“ the breeding Place oe iniquity was 
New Orleans hotels. 


The day of a “business man” at the hotel has not been 
described in detail, but we may assume that in most cases it was a 
busy one. After breakfast there was a morning spent in the office, 
lunch between eleven and twelve, dinner at three, at “early candle- 
light” a visit to the exchange where merchants, cotton and sugar 
brokers, banking agents, and planters congregated to lounge or 
read or talk or play chess. “Everywhere a money night-mared 
crowd’”,'* says Hall of the exchange at twilight. And then after 
the nerve-racking day of money getting came the recreations of 
the evening where it was freely spent. 


_ One woman, Lillian Foster, has given us an account of the 
way in which the fashionable women who frequented the St. 
Charles spent their days: “After making a fashionable toilette, 
breakfast is the next important event—and this is loitered over 
as long as possible, listening to proposals for the morning walk, 
the afternoon drive, or the evening hop-eration, and digest simul- 
_ taneously scandal and scrambled eggs—a stroll to Chartres street, 
to patronize those fashionable modistes, Olympic and Scanlan, 
where are found the most exquisite material for ball dresses, the 
most superb laces, embroideries and artificial flowers on this side 
of the Atlantic. 


“At dinner takes place the grand daylight display. Here it is 
that the ambition, the ostentation, the panting struggle for su- 
periority in mere external appearance, which is the essence of the 
life of a fashionable woman, is displayed.” This dinner was 
served in the ladies ordinary, to which only men who accompanied 
their families were admitted. During the height of the season 
there were often two hundred ladies dining at the St. Charles. 
After dinner coffee was served and after that a siesta was taken, — 
and then, no doubt, it was time to dress again for the opera or 
ball or the concert. “There is no place, save Paris,’”’ comments 
Miss Foster, “where ball dresses are so exquisitely beautiful as 
here. There is not that great struggle for preeminence at fashion- 
able gatherings here as at the North. The spirit of exclusiveness, 
so paralyzing in its inffuence, which makes everybody so un- 


14 Tbid., 31. 
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ccninibainntaiei and half inentidiitiien the pleasure of a soujourn at 
a fashionable — is never ee in well-bred society 


South.”’!¢ 


- While not so often duacribed, since it was frequented more 
by the Creole population than the St. Charles, was the St. Louis 
Hotel in the French quarter of the city. It was not so imposing 
as the St. Charles, but its ballrooms were superior to any others in | 
the United States in size and beauty, and due to the “taste of the 
Creole population encouraging balls, concerts, masquerades, and 
fetes, this department of the hotel is in as constant pomeetion: as 
any other’’, writes Buckingham.1* 


The third great hotel, the Veranda was immediately opposite 
the St. Charles. It was frequented chiefly by families, and conse- 
quently is less often mentioned as the scene of festivities.1® 


No one has described for us any of the smaller hotels, of 
which there must have been a great number, since according to 
Buckingham’s estimate there were always, during the winter 
season, at least 20,000 visitors, constantly changing in individuals, 
but keeping pretty nearly to the same number in a mass, and 
embracing as many as 100,000 separate individuals.’® Life in the 
small hotels must have been naturally much quieter, though many 
of their residents doubtless attended the balls given at the 
St. Charles and the St. Louis. 


CONCLUSION 


In this study of ‘‘Literary Travellers in Louisiana’, I have 
included only those who wrote in English or those whose works 
were available in translation. There must have been numerous 
French writers who visited and wrote of Louisiana during this 
period, and whose picture of Louisiana would be vastly different 
from that drawn by the unsympathetic Anglo-Saxon. 


None of the travellers whose works I have examined has left 
literary masterpieces. Many have left books seemingly valueless 
except for stray bits of information contained in them, which, 
like the gay pieces in a patchwork quilt, joined together make a 


Jbid., 166. 
17 Op. cit., 335. 
1* For « descrivtion of the Veranda Hotel and for information as to its size and cot, 


see cit., 336. 
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complete and colorful whole. And without these scraps of inform- 
ation our picture of the social life and customs of the time would 
be incomplete indeed. 


It is unfortunate that these travellers could give us so little 
of the home life of the Louisianians. They saw and portrayed © 
them as they appeared in New Orleans during the gay season of 
spending and dissipation at the great hotels. But beyond visits of 
a day or perhaps only a few hours to a sugar plantation, where 
the traveller’s interest centered in the mechanics of sugar making, 
or the condition of the slaves, no traveller seems to have come 
in contact with settled domestic life. Even the volumes of 
reminiscences of the Louisianians themselves fail to give us the 
picture that a traveller would have given us, because from very 
familiarity, the little details which would have impressed the 
visiting traveller are omited. 


A 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 
: IN LOUISIANA AND MISSISSIPPI* 


By ELEANOR BEATRICE CARLETON 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study is to trace the establishment and 
’ development of the electro-magnetic telegraph in the-deep South 
and the planting of the “lightning system” of communication in 
the states of Louisiana and Mississippi. Emphasis is placed on 
the social and commercial significance of the enterprise, with a 
minimum of attention being given to the technicalities of the 
invention. 


In order to better euiherebedind the expansion of the sisaaeinh 
into the South, it has been necessary to summarize briefly events 
connected with the establishment of the first line in the country. 
On February 21, 1838, Samuel F. B. Morse was invited to display 
_ his invention before President Van Buren and his cabinet. Encour- 
aged by their approval and enthusiasm, he determined to petition 
Congress for aid to make a public exhibition. With this in view 
he wrote to Charles G. Ferris of New York, influential member 
of the House Committee on Commerce, who was much impressed 
by the description of Morse’s machinery. Ferris then drafted a 
bill appropriating thirty thousand dollars for a public experiment. 
This bill was revised by John P. Kennedy, who on February 23, 
1843, presented a resolution “that a bill appropriating thirty 
thousand dollars to be expended under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of Treasury, in a series of experiments to test the expediency 
of the telegraph projected by Mr. Morse, should be passed.” 
After much debate the bill passed the House and was sent to the 
Senate only a few hours before the close of the session. Here, it 
met little opposition and was endorsed with an added allotment of 
twenty-five hundred dollars as the yearly salary of Morse during 
the test. 


With this financial backing Morse went to inl on the con- 
struction of the experimental line to connect the national capital 


* Master’s thesis in History, Louisiana State University, 1942. 
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with Baltimore. On May 24, 1844, Miss Annie G. Ellsworth, the 
daughter of the Commissioner of Patents, had the honor of 
sending the first message, ““What Hath God Wrought?” over the 
electric telegraph. From this first line of only forty miles in length 
branched out the hundreds of miles of humming wires that _— 
span all sections of the nation. 


Soon after the successful experiment an incident occurred 
which brought the telegraph into public recognition and which 
was influential in assuring its endorsement by the American 
public. The national convention of the Democratic party met in 
Baltimore in 1844 and nominated James K. Polk for President, — 
with Silas Wright on the ticket for vice-president. This informa- 
tion was communicated to Morse in Washington, and he imme- 
diately relayed it to Wright. Within a few minutes a reply was 
received from Wright declining the nomination. The presiding 
officer read the dispatch to the amazed delegates who would not 
accept it as authentic until it was officially confirmed by a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose. The public was quick to accept 
this as evidence of the potentialities of the telegraph. 


However, public interest alone could not insure the favorable 
progress of the venture; tremendous financial support was neces- 
sary. Through the efforts of the pioneer enthusiasts who organ- 
ized companies to promote the telegraph, money was raised in © 
the various commercial centers of the South, and by the early — 
1850’s the lines were working smoothly and efficiently. 


. The history of the telegraph in Louisiana and Mississippi 
was a story of desperate struggles for financial support, of unre- 
mitting efforts to convince the people of its value, of unforeseen 
complications arising from lawsuits concerning patent rights, and 
of disheartening difficulties in constructing the lines. In a broader 
sense, it was a story of the social and economic impact of a new 
invention upon the South and the entire nation in the period from 
1844 to 1854. | 

Built during a period of commercial activity and enterprise 
throughout the United States, the telegraph was. destined to be 
one of the “ventures” that became a peerenent contribution to 
American progres. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE TELEGRAPHIC DEBUT IN THE SOUTH 


The potentialities of the South as a field for the telegraph 
- were realized almost a decade before the first line was laid in the 
United States.1 By this time Louisiana and Mississippi were 
grasping for commercial power, and their leaders speculated that 
_ if a system could be achieved which would link important business 
centers of the South with those of the North, tremendous eco- 
nomic advantages would be reaped. | 


As early as 1837 Congress dealt with proposals to construct 
a line southward from New York or Washington to one of the 
thriving towns there. Levi P. Woodbury, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury at the time, presented a report on the subject based on replies 
to a circular letter which he had sent out to business leaders 
throughout the country.” In this letter the secretary asked for 
- Opinions regarding the need, costs, strategic points for establish- 
ment, and the practicability of such a plan. To James K. Polk, 
Speaker of the House, he addressed his conclusions, suggesting 
that the system of telegraphs might “most properly be made > 
appurtenant to the Post Office Department.’ Henry D. Hunter, 
Captain of the United States Revenue Service, wrote his reply 
to the letter from Baltimore extolling the advantages of the pro- 
posed system. He was the first to suggest New Orleans as the 
southern terminal if such a line should be built. His reasoning ~ 
turned out to be almost prophetic, for he wrote: 


Suppose the Mexican Government were to send a fleet 
to blockade the port of New Orleans; information by a well 
organized line of telegraphs could be communicated to Wash- 
ington in one hour. It is difficult to say where would be the 
proper points for the location, but it seems .. . that if a 
line was established from New Orleans to New York or 
Boston, (as it appears the route of most importance,) the 
intervening places would then have the advantages mutually. 
Branches to the seaboard might be attached and connected 
with the main branch at different points; ... in the case of a 
land telegraph, it would be expedient to follow as nearly as 
— the most direct railroad between two points of loca- 

ion 


se of the word “‘laid’” here is correct for Morse placed his first ee underground. 


1 The 
James D. Reid. The Telegraph in America (New York, 1879), 103. 
2 House Executive Documents, No. 15, 25 Cong., 2 Sess., 17-37. 
Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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A further possibility was presented at the same session of 
Congress by two French inventors, Gonon and Servell, who had 
brought their telegraphic invention to the United States.5 By 
_ their system they reported that “it would be easy to communicate 
a dispatch of about one hundred words, from New York to New 
Orleans, in the space of half an hour.” They even went so far as 
to submit an estimate of the cost of a telegraph connecting these 
two points. They reported that 

A competent mechanician has engaged to furnish the 


telegraphs for $160 each, provided that he be allowed to fur- 
nish the whole number. The line will require from 110 to 115. | 


A carpenter has engaged to complete the small buildings 
to accommodate the persons employed and the repeater of 
signals for $200 each; and the scaffolding to support the 
houses, where necessary, for $100. 


Two telescopes will be required for each station, which 
Messrs. Servel [sic] and Gonon will undertake to supply at 
New York for $28 each. . . . There will be required in addi- 
tion, the annual compensation of the persons employed, to the 
number of three for each station.® 
Their proposal was not accepted for this preliminary teat 
for the telegraph, linked closely with the movement for railroad 
extension, was too embryonic to claim much attention at this time. 
And it was not until the middle forties that public interest was 
aroused to the point of supporting the — system” on | its 
march southward.’ 


When, in 1844, the experimental line between Washington and 
Baltimore, constructed by Samuel F. B. Morse, was an admitted 
success, the pioneers in the enterprise were spurred on to greater 
activity, and devoted themselves to the project of extending the 
telegraph wires to the corners of the nation. 


Amos Kendall, Postmaster General in the cabinet of Andrew 
Jackson, was another of the pioneers to recognize the possibilities 
of a line into the deep South. With tireless energy and contagious 
enthusiasm he labored on the plan to put New Orleans into direct 


5 Ibid.; Senate Executive Documents, No. 77, 27 Cong., 1 Sess., 35. 

© Senate Executive Documents,-No. 77, 27 Cong., 2 Sess., 35; House Executive Docu- 
ments, No. 15, 25 Cong., 2 Sess., 17-35. Further information concerning these two French 
inventors cannot be located, and in no reference are their other names given. The petition 
is signed, Gonon.”’ 

7A detailed account of this phase of telegraphic history may be — in Reid, The 
Telegraph in America, 99-111, or is Samuel I. Prime, Life of Samuel F. B. Morse (New 
York, 1875), 395-493. 
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communication with the commercial entrepots of the North.® 
Having served in the Post Office Department, he was thoroughly 
familiar with the commercial potentialities of the Mississippi 
River and the territory bordering on it. From this knowledge 
he drew cogent reasons to support the establishment of a great 
southern line to that region: | - 


| The line south is the great commercial line of the coun- 
try. The results of the Express Mail run by me from New 
York to New Orleans, when Postmaster-General, gave me 
confidence in the telegraph as a source of revenue... . It 
took two weeks to exchange communications between New 
_ York and New Orleans by Express Mail; by telegraph it can 
be done several times a day. The express was a daily mail; 
the telegraph is an all-day mail. Experience shows that par- 
ties in New York and Philadelphia often exchange communi- 
cations three or four times a day. The same would happen 
between New York and other eastern cities on the one hand 
and New Orleans on the other.® | 


Kendall produced other convincing arguments to prove his 
belief in the success of such an enterprise. He explained that the 
“great commercial business of the country was concentrated at 
or near the extremes of the northern and southern lines, the 
intermediate places being of little comparative importance.” 
Along with the commercial aspects the military value of the line 
- was used as the basis for a strong plea. William L. Marcy, who 
had been Governor of New York from 1833 to 1838, often con- 
tended that “if telegraphic facilities had existed southwardly at 
the commencement of the Mexican War, the government might 
have prevented much loss of life, and saved half a million dollars 
by a single telegraphic dispatch.””™ 


The agitation for a southern telegraph line received frequent 
applause from the writers of the day in the newspapers and per- 
iodicals. De Bow’s Review carried a series of articles on the sub- 
ject during the years 1846-1856, and it was a favorite practice 


Reid, The Telegraph in America, 142-148; John B. Whitehead, “Telegraphic Commn- 
nication in the South,” The South in the Buildin of the Nation (Richmond, 1909), V, — 
Sines: William Stickney (ed.), Autobiography of Amos Kendall (New York, Boston, 1872), 


® Ibid. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Senate Miscellaneous Documents, No. 135, 35 Cong., 1 Sess. Also, there was a perti- 
nent comment in De Bow’s Review which stated: “There is one view which has not been 
-sufficiently attended to, and that is in connection with National Defenses. . . . When all the 
agents of the Government in every part of the country are in instantaneous communication 

th h uarters—when the several departments can at once learn the actual existing condi- 
tion of their remotest agencies and transmit at the moment their n orders to meet any 
exigency—then will some estimate be formed both of the powers anc advantages of the 
Magnetic Telegraph.” De Bow’s Review, VI (1848), 140-141. | 
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of the newspaper editors to copy from these dissertations. Until 
the people and the business leaders were educated to the value of | 
the project to the point of being willing to give financial support, 
no further action could be taken. With this in view the press con- 
stantly reminded the public “that a great national line to connect 
~ New York or Washington with New Orleans in daily, speedy, and 
_ reliable contact was much needed, and that such an enterprise 

would be sufficiently national to deserve liberal patronage of the 
government, and that it would pay well as an investment.’’? 
Newspaper stories painted grim pictures of the existing wretched 
system of communication that at certain times of the year made it 
almost impossible to receive intelligence from the North. The 
promoters distributed circulars and other advertising literature, 
and by November, 1846, Kendall and his associates believed that | 
the time was ripe for organizing a company to project the line 
southward. The company was incorporated under the name of 
the Washington and New Orleans Company, and a detailed contract 
was drawn up for the construction of the line with John J. Haley, 
contractor, of New York. By the terms of the contract the wires 
were to reach the Crescent City via Wilmington, Charleston, 
Montgomery and Mobile.4* The Company thought it advisable 
to build along the route of the railroad that connected the capital 
with New Orleans. Thus it would go from Fredericksburg through 
- Richmond and Petersburg to Raleigh; from there it was routed 
- across the country through Fayetteville, Cheraw and Camden to 
Columbia, and thence down to Charleston and Augusta. From 


Augusta a branch line was planned to Savannah, but the main | 


line was to follow the railroad to Macon, its most western extrem- 
ity. Here, the wires would leave the path of the iron rails and 
would follow the stage coach road across to Montgomery, along 
the river to Mobile and thence along the coast to New Orleans."* 


| The company was to have a capital of $400,000, and Kendall 
predicted that it would net $450,000 annually.5 With hopes high, 
they launched the enterprise, determined to have the line com- 
pleted by October, 1848. The terms of the contract designated that _ 
for a mile of single wire the cost would be $150 and for one of 


18 Reid, The Telegraph in America, 144. 

corny Robert 8. Cotterill, “The Telegraph in the South,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XVI 

$561,100. Reid, Lhe Telegraph in América, 144, Stated that the capital stock was 
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two wires, $200.1 Thus the first line south was projected, but this 
was only a prelude to the intense struggle which was to follow 
in the actual planting of the poles and stringing of the wires. An 
essential part of the scheme as drawn up by the Washington and 
New Orleans company, was to raise funds for the construction 
by sending agents into the localities of the proposed stations to 
obtain subscriptions from the people there.!7 This was the usual 
procedure followed by any new enterprise at that time, but it 
- Was by no means a simple task. 


During the opening days of 1847 the company sent out several 
enterprising men on this assignment. Among them was William B. 
Lloyd who was sent as special agent to visit the southern cities, 
organize branch companies, and solicit subscriptions.’* In the 
larger towns he spoke before meetings of the local Chambers of 
Commerce, which groups were usually the most interested in the 
promotion of railroads and other internal improvements. In the 
smaller towns he addressed assemblies of the citizens who 
gathered out of curiosity more than out of the desire to make con- 
- tributions to the project. He was received with varying degrees of 
warmth throughout the South. In*some places he was treated as 
a celebrity and guest of honor; in others he was met with skepti- 
cism, indifference, and even ridicule. Strange to say, it was in two 
of the chief commercial centers of the South, New Orleans and 
- Charleston, that the agents encountered the most difficulty.® 
In New Orleans, although there was a strong admitted disposition 
in favor of the telegraph, the capitalists remained dubious and 
preferred to withhold financial support until they could see the 
successful workings of such northern lines as the one between 
New York and Philadelphia. The stockholders, sanguine of the 
profits of their enterprise, realized they must produce tangible 
proof in order to win the confidence of the southern capitalists. : 
In the case of Charleston, it was obvious that the spirit was will- 
ing, but the pocketbook weak, for her resources had been sadly 
drained by railroad investments. In New Orleans the preliminary 
cool reception was attributed to an old distrust harbored toward 


16 Reid, The Telegraph in America, 144. 

17 .; Jones, Lhe Electric Telegraph, 90-91; ‘‘Morse’s Electro-Magnetic Telegraph,’”’ 
De Review, I (1846), 138; the gave frequent reports of the ectivitics 
of these agents in their cities. | 

18 Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate, December 11, 1847. . 

19 Cotterill, “The Telegraph in the South,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XVI (1917), 150; 
New Orleans Daily Orescent, ber 28, 1848. 
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any sort of commercial relation with other cities which had 
attempted to tap the Mississippi trade and divert it over their 
own railroads away from New Orleans.”° 


The arrival of the agents was accompanied ce a deluge of 
propaganda furnished by the press, and this was one of the most 
effective aids. By adroit handling of the papers, the agents maneu- 
vered daily comments singing the praises of the telegraph. Typical | 
of this sort of approbation was the editorial Sgcveeoapesest in a 
Baton Rouge paper which stated: 


Too much cannot be said in Savin of such a beneficial 
measure as this will prove to our parish and to those who 
subscribe the stock of the company. It places us on an equal 
footing with New Orleans and all other cities, in the recep- 
tion of earliest news of markets and of all other matters. It 
affords us instantaneous communication with the most dis- 
tant places and enables one sitting in his house or office to 
communicate each hour with his friends, his commission 
merchant or agent in New Orleans or elsewhere, as readily 
as if present there. A vast saving might be made by its 

_use to our planters, in the sale of crops and purchase of sup- 
plies, and in a thousand smaller matters. A crop of sugar 
might as well be sold by the planter here in Baton Rouge, as 
by sending it to New Orleans, and with the advantage of 
knowing the prices ruling in New York and New Orleans, 
at the very hour of selling here. 


A subscription to a small amount, of the stock, by the 
citizens of this Parish, will secure us a station, and a voice in 
the direction of the line, and a participation in its profits. ... 

_ The shares are $100 each. There is no doubt of its stock 
yielding good dividends, as the lines hitherto built are now 
paying from 15 to 50 per cent annually; but if it were to cost 
ee —— as much, and to pay no dividends, it ought to be 

ui 


When we consider the: situation of Baton Rouge and its 
‘Vicinity, its valuable crops; its dependence on the slow mov- 
ing and irregular mail for news of prices &c, and moreover, 
the fact that it is to be the political metropolis of the State, 
how important and indeed indispensably necessary does it 
appear, that we be not behind our neighbors and the rest of 
the world, in adopting this, the great and wonderf ul inven- 
tion of the age.?! 


InN atchez, also, the press boosted the cause of Lloyd, and his 
mission there received a gratifying endorsement. The Courier re- 


2° Cotterill, ‘“‘The Telegraph in the South,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XvI (1917), 150. 
31 Baton Rouge Gazette, December 11, 1847. 
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ported that one of the proprietors of the telegraph was in their 
city and urged the people to consider how important it was “that 
Natchez should be made a point on the line traversed by the 
lightning,” and recommended that a station should by all means 
be established there.?2 As added inducement, it explained that 
“a comparatively small amount of stock subscriptions to the 
stock by our citizens, will probably ensure to us the benefit of the 
telegraph, and judging from the profitableness of the lines already 
established throughout the United States, the investments will 
turn out profitably.” 
Therefore, in spite of the initial discouragement in some of 
the towns, by April, 1847, enough financial backing had been ob- 
tained to begin actual construction, and contractors immediately 
went to work. The newspapers reported the daily progress reli- 
giously, and in 1847, a writer in De Bow’s Review announced: 
A great Southern Line to New Orleans is now in process 
of construction. In our travels we found the posts everywhere 
we passed. ... That portion of the line between Mobile and 


New Orleans it is expected will be in operation in September, 
and the whole distance. through by January 1, 1848.*4 | 


A decided change became noticeable in the trend of public . 


feeling toward the telegraph when the people began to witness the 
appearance of the poles and wires in their own localities. Eager- 
ness and optimism dispelled all former hints of apathy or disap- 
proval. This enthusiasm manifested itself in many amusing ways. 
Suddenly several important newspapers revised their mastheads 
and greeted their readers with the new title, “The Telegraph;” 
several steamboats plying the river were rechristened to bear the 
name also.2> Hardly a day passed that the papers did not carry 
editorial comments or news items devoted to the telegraph. The 
village wags capitalized on it for the source of their wit; the busi- 
ness men capitalized on it as a possible source of future revenues. 


Approval came also from another important source—the 
state legislatures. Several acts were passed to encourage the build- 


22 Natchez Courier, October 26, ae Dunbar Rowland, Encyclopedia of Mississippi 
History (Madison, Wisconsin, 1907), II, 
ber 11, 1847, which reported that ‘‘the towns of Natchez. Jackson, and codville have each 
sed a handsome subscription and are to have offices respectively.” 
24 ‘Magnetic Telegraph Extension in the South,” De Bow’s Review, IV (1847), 137- 139. 


85 Garnett L. Eskew, The Pageant of the Packets (New York, 1929), 126-127. 
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ing of lines and to protect those already built.?¢ The Louisiana 
legislature gave legal endorsement in “An Act to Facilitate the 
Construction of the Electric Telegraph and the Protection of the 


Same,” providing: 


That any person or persons may be and are hereby 
- authorized to construct lines of electric telegraphs from. point 
to point, upon and along any of the public roads, levees, and 
highways, and across any of the waters within the limits of 
this state, by the erection of the necessary fixtures, including 
posts, piers, abutments for sustaining the cords or wires of 
such lines; providing the same shall not in any instance be so 
constructed as to incommode the public use of said roads or 
highways, or endanger or injuriously interrupt the naviga- 
tion of said waters. ... | 
Be it further enacted, that any person who shall unlaw- 
fully and intentionally injure, molest, or destroy any of said 
lines, posts, abutments, or the materials or property belong- 
ing thereto, or who shall molest or interfere with, or in any 
way interrupt the use or operation of any line or lines, or 
part thereof shall, on conviction thereof, be deemed guilty of 
crime, and be punished by fine not exceeding five hundred 
dollars, or imprisonment in the penitentiary not exceeding 
one year, or both, at the discretion of the court having cog- 


nizance thereof.?? 

Similar laws were passed throughout the southern states in behalf 
of the telegraph. A Kentucky statute made it an offense punish- 
able by not more than thirty-nine stripes for “any slave to molest 
or injure any line of electro-magnetic telegraph, its posts, piers, 
or the materials belonging thereto.’’2* Other laws were designed to 
guard against the false communication of intelligence by the 
agents, officers, or managers of the line, and to prevent the with- 
holding or delaying unnecessarily of dispatches.?°® 


But despite all of this official approval, the course of the 
“lightning system” did not proceed unchallenged. Many obstacles 
arose to baffle and often severely impede the advancement of the 
enterprise. Weather conditions exercised a great influence, and 


26 Stickney (ed.), Autobiography of Amos Kendall, 554, shows a letter in which Kendall 
wrote, ““The members of the legislature [Kentucky] are well disposed towards our telegraph, 
and I think it will pass the necessary acts without opposition.’’ Also, see Laws of Mississippi 
{ eet nai Louisiana Laws, (1848), No. 52, p. 383; New Orleans Daily Crescent, February 


27 Louisiana Laws, (1848), No. 52, ft 33. This was typical of the laws passed in 
several of the southern states at this time. 

28 C. A. Wickliffe, S. Turner, and A. Nicholas, Revised Statutes of Kentucky (Frank- 
fort, 1852), 640. Also, among the laws passed in Kentucky was one (p. 261) to protect the 
Lents of the telegraph and to insure efficient and honest service on the part of the em- 

yees. | 
261; Louisiana Laws, 1 Sess. (1848), 49-50; Laws of Mississippi, Reg. Sess. 


29 Tbid., 
(1850), 107-108. 
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the contractors found themselves at the mercy of storms, falling 
trees, overflows, and many such uncontrollable hazards.*® In addi- 
tion to these impediments, malicious marauders were frequently 
guilty of mutilating the wires or posts and thereby causing long 
delays in telegraphic service. It was a common occurrence to read 
that the lines between two points were down and that service 
would be temporarily suspended until repairs could be made.*! In 
some sections it became necessary to station guards at regular 
intervals along the lines to protect them from vandals.?? Amos 
Kendall, despairing of this type of interference, wrote an amus- 
ing account to his brother-in-law, William Stickney: 


The North Alabamians continue to cut down the tele- 
_ graph nearly every day. At first it was under the pretext that 
it produced dry weather; but as they have had abundant 
rains, it seems now to be the mere spirit of mischief or ambi- 
tion to carry a point. It is said they were encouraged by a 
preacher who proclaimed from the pulpit that God had sent 
the dry weather to punish the world because man had got to 
be ‘to smart’ in reducing his lightning to human uses.** 


Later the government imposed a fine for this offense, and 
signs were posted offering rewards for the “apprehension and 
conviction” of persons found guilty of wire cutting.** 


Other operating troubles were largely due to the lack of ex- 
perience of both the builders and the employees of the company, 
and to an even greater extent, to dwindling funds.** On these early 
lines faulty materials were often used, and the mode of insulating 
wire was, at best, only makeshift. The actual cost of building did 
not exceed two hundred dollars per mile, while to build a reliable 
and permanent line would have cost from four hundred to five 
hundred dollars per mile.** However, the contractors soon learned 
how to cope with most of these problems, and after a few months | 


80 Jones, The Electric Telegraph, 91, records that the Washington and New Orleans 
Morse Line was liable to interruption from the falling trees in the Southern pine forest 
through which it passed, and from the frequency of thunder storms. 

81 Jbid., 91; Gunnar J. Malmin, America in the Forties (St. Paul, 1929), 92-93; Stickney 
ed.), gg Spe of Amos Kendall, 92; New Orleans Daily Delta, May 23, 1848 (quoting 

vannah Republican). On this subject Malmin wrote (pp. 92-93): “The Telegraph to 
the South is said to be of inferior Pom, All such equipment is, of course, to 
damage at the hands of knaves and fools.” 

82 New Orleans Daily Crescent, July 4, 1848 (quoting Columbus [Georgia] Enquirer). 

38 Stickney (ed.), Autobiography of Amos Kendall, 552. 

34 Jbid.; the New Orleans Daily Delta, June 17, 1848, reported that a reward of $200 
was being offered for the capture of persons who cut the wire in the vicinity of Mobile. — 

85 Jones, The Electric Telegraph, 91; Malmin, America in the Forties, 93. 

36 This was only about five per cent of the cost of a good railroad. Jones, The Electric 
Telegraph, 92. 
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of discouraging setbacks were able to furnish a fairly efficient 
system of communication in the pine where the hookup had been 


completed. 


The history of telegraphic extension assumed a new complex- 
ion soon after the patentees of the Washington and New Orleans 
Company had launched their project and settled back to revel in 
its success. At this point their complacency was disturbed by the 
dynamic influence of competition, and their would-be monopoly on 
the southern telegraph was challenged by another company. An 
intense rivalry sprang up that resulted in a heated court fight; a 
controversy that was not settled until the Supreme Court of ‘hss 
United States pronounced an august opinion on the issue at stake 
1854.37 

Here appeared on the scene the most colorful of all the pio- 
neers in the history of telegraphy, the indefatigable, enterprising, 
indomitable character, Henry O’Reilly, who constructed more 
lines of telegraph in the country than any other one man.** Pre- 
vious to this time O’Reilly had been Postmaster at Rochester, 
New York, and in this way had become acquainted with Amos 
Kendall and had shared his enthusiasm for the telegraph. On the 
basis of their mutual ardor for the prospects of telegraphy, in 
1845 they entered into a contract for the construction of lines 
westward.*® The story of this contract furnished the background 
for a bitter misunderstanding between the two men, involving 
years of controversy and legal battles and a final settlement in the 
Supreme Court. Immediately following this break with the Morse 
interests, O’Reilly started a line of his own to New Orleans in 
competition with them. | 

Kendall’s aim in the enterprise in which he had been associ- 
ated with O’Reilly had been to enlarge the scope of his dominating 
control by wiring the western cities. By doing this he hoped to 
reap the advantage of ascendancy over “the great channels of 
intercourse between the east and west as well as the south.’’*° By 
the terms of the contract O’Reilly was to build lines for the Morse 
patentees over a certain specified route with no authority to apply 
the Morse patent elsewhere. O’Reilly fulfilled the terms of the 
contract and immediately took over a greater assignment—the 

s; This phase of the history of the telegraph in the South is treated in detail in 


Chapter 
in Said: The Telegraph in America, 153; Jones, The Electric Telegraph, 78. 


8° Reid, The Telegraph in America. 
«© Tbid., 153-154. 
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construction of a line from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. To back 
this undertaking the Atlantic and Ohio Company was organized. 
With characteristic vigor, O’Reilly plunged into the work, employ- 
ing the system of dividing the line into sections, with work com- 
mencing on all sections at the same time by small separate com- 
panies. This, Kendall thought, was an attempt to break the power 
he wielded in his single control of the line, and he strongly resented 
the procedure. 


_ Having successfully opened the line between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg on December 29, 1846, the tireless contractor began 
to push a line to St. Louis.*! This intensified the antagonism with 
the Morse interests, and open rivalry ensued. Fired with ambition, 
and not at all daunted by the fact that nowhere in the contract had 
he been given authority to do so, O’Reilly determined to defy 
Kendall and Morse and build his own line to the Crescent City. He 
christened his project “the People’s Line,” hoping to capitalize on 
popular support to insure its success.*2 Carefully and with an 
experienced eye he plotted the route for his line. At Louisville, it 
was to branch from the St. Louis line and continue to Lexington, 
down the “Old Natchez Trail” to Nashville, on to Memphis and 
Tuscumbia, and from there to New Orleans via Jackson, Missis- 
sippi.“* He was encouraged in this open defiance by Edward F. 
Barnes and Samuel K. Zook, inventors, who promised to furnish 
the machinery for transmission which could be used in = of 
the Morse patents.** 


_ To offset this action Amos Kendall at once made arrangements 
for the acceleration of the work on his line in that direction, and 
organized the New Orleans and Ohio Company as a segment of the 
original Washington and New Orleans line to embrace this terri-_ . 

tory. He provided that stations should be built at Alexandria, — 
Richmond, Petersburg, Raleigh, Fayetteville. Cheraw, Camden, 
Columbia, Charleston, Augusta, Macon, Columbus, Franklin, 
Montgomery, Mobile, and New Orleans.* 


The contract was awarded to F. O. J. Smith, one of the sasiead 
colleagues of Morse, E. D. Townshend, William Tanner, and T. P. 


41 Jbid., 159-160; New Orleans Daily Crescent, April 26, 1848. 

42 Cotterill, “The Telegraph in’ the South,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XVI (1917), 153; 
Natchez Courier, April 4, 1848, announced that this line was styled the ‘‘People’s Telegraph 
Company” by an act of the Kentucky legislature. 

43 Natchez Courier, April 4, 1848; see also, Cotterill, The Old South, 224-225; John B. 
Whitehead, “Telegraphic mmunication in the South,” The South in the Building of the 

ation 

44 Reid, The Telegraph in America, 198. 

#8 Ibid., 201; Pevion "ty Laws (1848), 76-83 ; “Magnetic Telegraph Extension in the 
South,” De "Bow’s Review (1847), 137-139. 
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Shaffner, each of whom was to direct work on separate sections 
of the line. Each commenced building at the same time, the 
O’Reilly system that had caused the original break between the © 
_ two groups. Although the final results of this line were disappoint- 
ing, Kendall accomplished his purpose—to impede the amazing 
progress of O’Reilly southward. 


With two competing companies in the field, it became a diffi- 
cult problem for the Crescent City to decide which line should 
receive its applause and support. Each company devoted its efforts 
to winning acclaim and to throwing a disparaging light upon the 
other. In doing this, they used the newspapers as a medium for 
the exchange of their insults, accusations, and threats. At the 
same time that the New Orleanians were witnessing the appear- 
ance of the poles and shining wires in their city, they were 
eagerly devouring the particulars of the controversy that were 
published in their papers. 


O’Reilly glutted the press with lengthy articles douticuiia espe- 
cialy for his gullible public. One such advertisement appeared for 
weeks at a time in several southern newspapers: 


As I have now extended the “Atlantic, ake and Missis- 
sippi Telegraph’’ from the Atlantic Seaboard to the Missis- 
sippi at St. Louis, including the Great Lakes, and have so 
nearly completed the Line to New Orleans, that the whole 
telegraphic range from the Canadian frontier to the Gulf of 
Mexico will be in operation on lines constructed under my 
arrangement about the close of June—making a total of about 
four thousand miles of telegraph—(with arrangements for 
extending those lines to an aggregate of six thousand miles 
before December, connecting ‘“‘by lightning’ nearly every 
important point on all the inland waters of the United States) 
—THIS NOTICE IS GIVEN, that if anywhere along the 
whole range of lines thus constructed, or in progress by my 

-associates or myself, any demand whatever has been inad- 
vertently left unsettled by any person employed in the con- 
struction of those extended “lines” such demands may be 
forwarded to me for settlement by my agents at New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, ee. aaa Nashville, 
Memphis, Natchez, Tuscumbia. . 


Other opportunities will be ine to express my sense of 
confidence and friendship with which I have been sustained 
by my fellow citizens, and by the newspaper press generally, 
while engaged thus extensively in carrying out a project in 
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which I embarked before a mile of telegraph was constructed 
by individual enterprise, but with extraordinary troubles 
that are already too familiar to the public. 

_ HENRY O’REILLY 


Colonel Charles Doane at New Orleans will attend to any 
business connected with the above mentioned lines.*® 
Meanwhile, his agents were busy in the towns waging a vig- 

orous fund-raising campaign. They were received enthusiastically, 
for the most part, and it was obvious that O’Reilly had been suc- 
cessful in conveying the idea that he was fostering the people’s 
interests while the Morse patentees were out for profit only. He 
knew the psychology of people, and he subtlely applied this knowl- 
edge when he found it necessary to claim their favor. In behalf of 
his project he visited New Orleans in person, while in Baton 
Rouge he placed Major McRea as solicitor.*? The citizens of Baton 
Rouge greeted McRea cordially, and the editor of the Gazette 
expressed their welcome when he wrote: 


We have much pleasure in announcing the arrival of 
that gentleman who will wait upon our citizens and the plant- 
ers of the neighborhood to solicit them to embark in the great 
telegraphic enterprise of Mr. O’Reilly. May we not hope that 
the future metropolis of Louisiana will soon be able to 
exchange salutations by Lightning with their friends of the 
great commercial emporiums of the South West and of the 
cities of the great West. We cannot doubt that the people of 
this region will eagerly embrace the opportunity now offered 

to become interested in this magnificent undertaking.** 
Perhaps no southern city was more eager for telegraphic 
facilties than Baton Rouge. Early in 1847 the Chamber of Com- 
merce seriously contemplated the proposition of extending the 
lines there from Petersburg, Virginia. The plan necessitated the 
raising of stock to the value of $400,000 half of which would be 
put up by the patentees and the other half by the subscribers.*® 
‘The cost estimated for keeping the lines in condition was 
~ $630,000.5° The Chamber of Commerce strongly recommended the 
_ enterprise. By the fall of the year there was an even more friendly 
disposition toward it, and meetings were held to ponder the feas- 


; roe 4 atchez Courier, Baton Rouge Gazette, New Orleans Daily Delta during the spring 

#7 New Orleans Mercury, January 30, 1847. | 

#8 Baton Gazette, 12, 1848; Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate, De- 
cember 15, 1847, February 2, 1848 

49 Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate. March 6, 1847. It was reported that by this 
date $80,000 had already been subscribed, " Principally in Charleston, leaving $120,000 to be 
solicited in Rouge. | 
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ibility of bidding for an office of the line then being constructed 
from Louisville to New Orleans. In November, 1847, resolutions 
were passed in favor of the measure and a committee was named 
to review the opinions of the citizens of the parish. John Reid — 
headed the committee as president, and the other members were 
Captain Menard, Eugene Lanoue, W. S. Pike, T. B. Hatch, and 

Henry Waller.®! | 


Working with McRea in Baton Rouge was Colonel Charles 
‘Doane, O’Reilly’s chief assistant. He used a system of sales talk 
that did not spare the superlatives in describing the advantages 
offered by the People’s Line. He appealed to the people by con- 
stantly reminding them that all other progressive towns were 
already assured of a telegraph system, and that Baton Rouge 
could not afford to be left behind. He wrote: 


I take the liberty of. addressing you in reference to the 
Telegraph which I am now constructing to connect this city 
with Louisville, Kentucky, via: your town, Natchez, Wood- 
ville, etc. This line is associated with and connects all the 
great western lines—stretching from city to city throughout 
the whole west and north, and must consequently of necessity, 
be one of the most important and profitable lines in the whole 
country. It will be operated with all the new and wonderful 
inventions which American ingenuity has yet perfected, for 
conveying telegraphic dispatches. . . . I am connected in this 
enterprise with Henry O’Rielly [sic], Esq., who has with such 
commendable energy extended the “lightning” .from city to 
city in the west, until they are all connected together; and 
can communicate with each —? ‘erie the loss of a 
second’s time.*? 


As a result of this prodding, the people of Satin — at once - 
began the necessary negotiations, and by the end of February, 
1848, Doane had begun construction. The part of the line between 
New Orleans and Baton Rouge presented an interesting sight for 
it followed the levee and featured “cypress sawn square’”’ poles.®* 


In Natchez, O’Reilly met with equal encouragement. The 
clamor of the citizens for the telegraph and the approbation of ~ 
the state legislature made its success inevitable. The stock-raising 


- 51 Natchez Courier, April 4, 1848. 
52 Baton Rouge Gazette, December 11, 1847. 
53 Reid, The Telegraph in America, 199. 
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rallies here were of much the same type as those held elsewhere. 
O’Reilly bustled about, spreading his telegraphic propaganda: 

In connection with statements under the signature of 

Col. Charles Doane and Captain John J. O’Reilly, constructors 

of the northern and southern divisions of the Louisville and 

New Orleans line, the undersigned [O’Reilly] deemed it 

proper to state that arrangements for establishing Telegraph 

offices and receiving subscriptions for stock so as to consti- 

tute directors of the several points in Mississippi and Ala- 

bama will immediately be made by Captain Davis of Alton 
(late secretary of General Quitman in government of Mexico) 

—a gentleman whose character insures satisfactory discharge 

of all duties now devolving upon him in connection with tele- 


graphic enterprise.*4 

The prospect that the people of the “‘City of the Bluffs’’ would 
be able to communicate by “lightning” with their business connec- 
tions and their friends in the Crescent City, Louisville, Nashville, 
and other centers, inspired fervid editorials which begged the 
people to support this great undertaking which would make 
Natchez a more thriving city.™ So effective was the People’s Com- 
pany in this section that by June 6, 1848, the papers announced | 
that the planting of the poles through the state neared completion. 
This information had been obtained from one of the engineers of 
the line who had come to Natchez to get an instrument repaired. 
He reported that already the posts had reached Washington, six 
miles from Natchez, and that the construction gang was progress- 
ing at the rate of about two miles per day."® 


The first six months of 1848 saw the completion of the final 
lap in the race for New Orleans when both companies redoubled 
their efforts to extend their lines and to cater to public approval. 
O’Reilly entrusted the actual building of his line to Doane and his 
brother, Captain John O’Reilly, and as the lines were being pushed 
forward on all sides, he flooded the country with cireulars describ- — 
ing his progress and designs, “‘in a language peculiarly his own, 
_ and which was a mixture of bold and sprightly energy and vituper- 

ative denunciation.’’*’ His words had the desired effect, and one 
of his coined phrases, “four thousand miles already up and thou- 


54 Natchez Courier, April 4, 1848. 
68 Ibid. 
5¢ Ibid., June 6, 1848. 
&7 Reid, The Teléjraph in America, 198. 
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sands more under contract,” became a popular slogan for the 
workers on the line who also converted it into a song: 


The Mystic wire is in the air, 
It winds from to shore, 

By dark Missouri's turbid tide, 
By deep Niagara’s roar. 

Boys! Hear along the lightning thong 
Down the O-hi-o. 

“Four thousand miles already up, ee 

And thousands more to go.” 7 


Sink the poles, boys, firm and strong, 
Deep and close together, 
Solder the joints of the mystic thong : 
And let it stand forever! | 
Shouting still, by rock and rill, oy 
In morning’s crimson glow: | 
“Four thousand miles already up 
thousands more 


These lusty builders pushed the construction with amazing 
alacrity. By December, 1847, the line had almost reached the Cres- 
cent City, and before the year was over the New Orleanians 
proudly eyed neatly painted posts placed in the center of Canal 
Street, standing in readiness for shipments of wire to complete 
the “lightning system.’’®® 

Small river towns and inland villages were also doing every- 
thing in their power to procure telegraphic service. At Bayou ) 
Sara a “zealous agitation” was staged, and in Woodville and | 
Jackson, Mississippi, the citizens refused to lag behind their ; 
neighbors in securing such advantages.®° As had been the case 
from the start, the agents of both companies were always present. 
—always ready to take the names of those who were ready to assist 
in financing the undertaking. It was a common occurrence in these 
smaller towns to find a group of the townspeople assembled at the 
public square or at the court house, passing the time of day and 
listening to the marvels of the telegraph as propounded by the 4 
dutiful agents.* | 


58 Ibid. 


s* Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate, December 1, 22, 1847. The line had been held up ae 
due to the inability. of the wire contractors to furnish the necessary 8s . Another item of 
ger in regard to the furnishing of materials was printed in the atchez Oouwrier, June 


1848. This was an advertisement for samme to furnish timber for the construction 
a the New Orleans and Ohio Telegraph. 


6° New Orleans Daily Delta, April 28, 1848. On the first day of taking — in Fe 
Woodville, it was repo that thousands of dollars were subscribed. i 
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On April 25, 1848, the steamboat Orline St. John on a trip 
from Montgomery brought down a number of men to work on the 
southern line, for the directors had determined to use a large forve 
of men to complete the line before the “sickly season” set in.® 


Within a month after this the Morse line was doing a thriving 
business between Louisville and Nashville, having already set up 
over three hundred miles of posts, while the O’Reilly hookup at 
Florence and Tuscumbia, Alabama, Louisville, Nashville, and St. 
Louis had been flashing dispatches for some time.** Rampant pre- 
dictions were made as to when the line would be completed to New 
Orleans; most of these were epeatitied optimistic, antedating it by 
several months. 


The accelerated program of building hioaeke about by the 
competition of the two companies manifested itself long before 
the final link was forged in the chain of communication to New 
Orleans. Searcely had “the shouting ceased which welcomed the 
opening of the Nashville office before a gap of fourteen days loss 
of connection with the north was reported.” And the newspapers 
were called upon almost daily to excuse the temperamental tele- 
graph.© The “haste makes waste” element was accompanied by a 
lack of capital and inexperience on the part of the workmen, and 
this combination of detriments had a serious effect. However, the 
pioneer builders took such encumbrances in their stride, and in 
later years they looked back upon their early experiments with 
amusement and often amazement to think that the slipshod system 
had worked at all. It was said that the poles erected for one of the 
southern lines looked “‘as if the magic wires of the telegraph were 
to be borne on hens’ legs.”®* And one traveller, impressed by the 
pitiful aspect presented by the system, remarked facetiously that 
“looked at from the top of a stage coach, the [telegraph], with its | 
small, number ten wires wandering in a feeble quiet way along 
the highway, crossing the road here and there to avoid trimming 
of a jack oak or-a juniper, it seemed like anything but the bearer 
of the correspondence of a vast commerce, such as it has since 
then become.’’*? On many long stretches in Mississippi the wires 
were nailed to trees presenting another sad view of the great 

°2 Ibid (quoting Mobile Herald, April 28, 1848). 

3 Ibid., May 4, 1848; New Orleans Daily Crescent, May 24, 1848. 
1247 De Bow’s Review, IV (1847), 139; Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate, December 1, 
°5 New Orleans Daily Orescent, May 6, 1848. 
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“lightning system.” Some contemporaries expressed the opinion 
that these early attempts at telegraphy were valuable not so much 
_ in the service that they rendered as in showing. the potentialities 
of a system which developed later. This view was dramatically 
expressed by one writer who declared: 

The age of railroads had not yet come, along the margins 
of which—and need for their own protection—the telegraph 
could be built. The war had not yet unfurled its red flag, under 
which the telegraph was to show its vast power, and develop 
its management of armies. When the smoke of battle vanished, — 
and the exhaustion of a desolating war had passed; when the 
inherent strength of a young nation rose to turn the spear 
into a pruning hook, the blockade runners gave place to 
steamers of world wide commerce, the steel rail gleamed 
along the highway, the telegraph found its day, and era, and 


men.** 

_ But this was predicting the future, for at this time no line 
had been completed to New Orleans. During these first months | 
of 1848 it was almost impossible to judge which company was 
leading in the race. Both groups were exerting exhaustive efforts 
to reach the goal, and both companies appeared to have an equal 
chance until O’Reilly was brought to a momentary halt by the 
injunctions brought against him by Kendall. Despite the fact that 
he swore that this would not delay his work one day, he was 
unable to throw off completely the hampering effects of the court 
decision.®*® Kendall had been successful in his attempts to detain 
the People’s Company, and consequently, in July, 1848, his com- 
pany claimed victory, for the first lightning flash came over his 
line completed to New Orleans.’® This put the Crescent City in 
direct connection with both Washington and New York, for an 
extension had been built to join the two latter entrepots. 


In hailing the triumph the Daily Crescent commented, “‘Dis- 
tance and time are annihilated. We never felt it so completely as 
at this moment.’’™! There is some ambiguity surrounding the exact 
date of the reception of the first dispatch. The Weekly Delta 
claimed that it first came to the New Orleans office July 13 from 
Columbus, Georgia, announcing the arrival of the steamboat 

Buena Vista.’2 At the same time the Daily Crescent — the 


68 Tbid, 

69 Cotterill, The Old South, 225; Natchez Semi-Weckly Gaurior. May 11, 1849. 

7° New Orleans Daily Crescent, July 19, 1848; New Orleans Weekly Delta, aaa 16, 
1848; New Orleans Times-Picayune, January '25, 1937. 

71 New Orleans Daily Crescent, July 19, 1848. 

72 New Orleans Weekly Delta, July 16, 1848. 
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telegraphic debut in glorified terms describing the first message as 
having come from the J. Howard Company of New York to the 

J. P. Whitney Company of New Orleans, dated at 10 o’clock on 
the morning of July 18.7 


However, this was not a serious issue for first messages were 
soon forgotten in the bustle that pervaded the new telegraphic 
station in New Orleans. Unchallenged by a rival, the Washington 
and New Orleans Company ruled the channel of lightning com- 
munication to that city in solitary splendor. And for a while it 
seemed that all of the high promises made to subscribers in pre- 
construction days would be amply fulfilled. The attention accorded 
the feats of the system minimized the amount of interest in the 
People’s Line which was still wending its way to the Crescent 
City.74 Now enjoying the facilities of the Kendall line, the people 
seemed to forget that they had so lately cheered O’Reilly in pref- 
erence to Kendall in the race. But this state of affairs was short- 


lived. 


During this period of exclusive control Morse and Kendall 
misused their power to such an extent that public confidence suf- | 
fered a severe disillusionment. Because they were unchallenged 
by competition, the company did not maintain the standards of 
efficiency that the public demanded, and they were accused of 
running their business in a slipshod fashion. Messages from the 
North often arrived in the southern office in a jumbled, incoherent 
form that could not be relied upon for use; there were frequent 
delays in the transmission of messages; favors were shown special 
‘groups; prices were “hiked” on press matter, until finally, a howl 
of indignation arose, led by the infuriated Fourth Estate. The 
most fervent promoters now regretted their enthusiasm for the 
enterprise and withdrew their support, and the company was 
bombarded with epithets of “cheating” and “scoundrelism.”” 


The Daily Crescent took up the cause of blasting the monop- 
oly and waged a heated campaign against the management of the 
telegraph. So effectively did it expose the deception of the com- 
pany that it was forced to revise its tactics. Within a few months 
following the telegraphic debut in the Crescent City the papers 


6 soot New Orleans hee Crescent, July 19, 1848; New Orleans Times-Picayune, January 
74 New Orleans Daily Crescent, August 2, 1848. It was reported on this day that the 
People’s Telegraph was nearing completion and that the wires were being put up in New 
Orleans. It was predicted that it would be in working order within a few days. 
75 New Orleans — Crescent, September 16, 1848; also, during the months of Jan- 
uary and har yao 1849, the Crescent as well as the Baton Rouge Gazette and Natchez 
Courier printed articles of the same temper. 
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- reported that “the Magnetic Telegraph conducted as it now is, 
and as we fear it will be, is a nuisance which ought to be abated. 
The news is sent or detained, just as it may suit operators, and 
when sent at all, is one half of the time utterly unintelligible.”"* 


Further complaints were summed up in a later editorial, in 
which the editor of the Crescent wrote resentfully : 


We were among the number who expected great benefits 
from the establishment of the Magnetic Telegraph in this 
city and Washington; when the company was in process of 
formation we wrote and published numerous articles ... in 
its behalf; we undertook to show how being open to all, it 
would obviate much of the abuse, sharp trade and speculation, 
approaching as near as possible to swindling attending the 
private expresses then in vogue; we persuaded ourselves, and 
we tried to persuade others, that it would benefit the business 
of the merchant, benefit the planter whose produce was in the. | 
market for sale, and benefit all classes of the community by 
the early transmission of accurate intelligence available to 
everyone. All this we have done—and sorely repent of the 
sin which we committed, though we sinned through ignorance 
of the extent of human depravity and the peigness of honor- 
able and respectable rascality. 7 


Since the line has been opened, we have had nothing to 
say in its behalf. Anxious as all prophets are, that their pre- 
dictions should be fulfilled, we have earnestly sought for a. 
single fact, connected with the operation of the line, which 
would give a seeming justification to our advocacy of its. 
merits and advantages. Instead of being a medium of infor- 
mation to all, it has been used for misleading of the many, to 
secure undue advantage of the few. No person who uses it. 
has any assurance that his communications will be trans- 
mitted at all. Instead of obviating the evils of the express 
system, it has increased those a hundred fold, for the same 
persons connected with the express have obtained control of 
the telegraph ; and the communications to others are delayed,. 
or not forwarded at all, in order that en of these 

_ interested parties might ‘be sent in advance. . | 


The Crescent published these drastic eae in rapid suc- 
cession, and the public began to realize that the only factor which 
would force Kendall and his associates to reform the conduct of 
the Washington and New Orleans Company was to withdraw 
their business completely or to encourage competition. This natur- _ 
ally led to a renewal of support for Henry O’Reilly whose line v was. 


76 New Orleans Daily Orescent, September 16, 1848. 
77 Jbid., January 3, 1849. 
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almost to the stage of perfection where it could commence opera- 
tions in New Orleans and once more deal the Morse interests 
misery. This prospect had a sobering effect on Kendall and his 
men and some effort was made to improve the type of service 
offered to the public. The Crescent recognized this temporary 
reform as a result of the popular acclaim being given the approach- 
ing People’s Line rather than to “any returning sense of justice 
or propriety.”7® 

Other evidences of in policy became evident and it 
was not long until the Morse company bowed to the public will 
and adopted a resolution repealing to some extent the high rates 
imposed upon press dispatches: | 

Resolved: That the resolution passed at the last meeting 
_ of the stockholders, relative to Newspapers be rescinded; that 
hereafter, all Dispatches to the Press, containing legitimate 
news for publication only . . . shall be charged at one-half the 
present rates for the first ten words, and for all additional 
words one-quarter of the present rates. Thus, the rates to 
New Orleans will be, for the first ten words, from Washing- 
. ton, one dollar; and for each additional word, two and a half 
cents—dnd in the same proportion to all other places.”. 
Legislative action was also brought to bear upon the injus- 
tices of the telegraph and several states passed laws making tele- 
graphic operators liable for such offenses as transmitting any false 
communication knowingly or withholding messages from corrupt 
or improper motives or from willful negligence, or giving prece- 
dence to messages of one group or company over any other.®*° 


While this controversy was in full swing, O’Reilly continued 
his work, promising the people that his lines would soon bring 
fairness and efficiency to their telegraphic service. Although 
numerous impediments were thrown in his way by his competi- 
tors, through his agent, Colonel Charles Doane, he wrote to the 
citizens of New Orleans, “We hope soon to be freed from the 
influence of such conduct, and to be able to put our line in constant — 
and reliable working order.’’*! This hope was at last realized in 


_ the fall of 1848, when, amid much jubilation, the People’s Company 


began operations,: only a few months following Kendall’s trium- 


cp February 13, 1849. 
79 Jbid., January 3, 1849; Louisiana (1848), No. 52, 33; M 
(1850), 107-108; Revised Statutes of Kentucky (1852), 261. Lawes 
8° Louisiana Lawes (1848), No. 52, p. 33. : 
81 New Orleans Daily Crescent, May 12, 1849. 
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phant arrival. At last, the necessary force for destroying the 
Morse monopoly had been provided, and one newspaper com- 


mented: 

. the People’s Line has begun seriously its business in New 
Orleans with a show of efficiency which promises to be the best 
guarantee against telegraphic abuses of which we have had 
so frequent cause of complaint while the nuisance was monop- 
olized by the other line. The competition will serve to keep 
the one up to its work, and tend to improve the other, if it be 
not past improvement. There will, we trust, be a strong 
rivalry between the two, feeling confident that both will 

derive profit, and the public many advantages from it.* 


An even lustier reception was given the People’s Line in 
Baton Rouge. Scarcely had Charles H. Sheafe established the office 
of the line in the Buena Vista Hotel, than headlines announced 
that the first flash had come over the line to Baton Rouge.** On 
September 9 the Gazette reported that the line was in successful 
operation, due to the “vigorous and persevering manner” with 
which O’Reilly had carried out his “noble and useful enterprise.’’** 
The cordial reception by the people was reflected by the press, nd 
the following greeting was extended: 


The subjoined dispatch we received yesterday from the 
office of the People’s Line of Telegraph in this city. It is right 
welcome. We congratulate the enterprising O’Rielly [sic] and 
his associates and our whole community, on the opening of 
Telegraphic communications between commercial capitals of 
the Southwest and the future seat of the government of our | 
state, which we regard as an earnest of rapid progress in 
the completion of the People’s Line to the City of the Falls, 
whence, radiating in every direction, news ere long will be 
transmitted to and from this great entrepot with the rapidity 
of lightning. Prosperity to the People’s Line which will soon 
enable us to call the residents of the most remote corners of 
the west our neighbors and afford us facilities tending to 
promote trade, commerce, and good feeling unexampled in 
any earlier age of the world we live in.*® | | 


_ O’Reilly began business with the resolve to furnish the quality 
_of service which the public demanded, and he succeeded in winning 
the approbation of both the people and the press. Typical of the 
expressions of approval was the comment of the Daily Crescent: 
“So far, Mr. O’Riley [sic] has proved himself the superior of 
Morse, in enterprise and usefulness to the community.’’*¢ : 


82 Ibid., March 8, 1849. 

88 Baton Rouge Gazette, August 26, 1848. 

84 Ibid., January 5, 1849. . 

85 New Orleans Daily Delta, September 16, 1848. | 
$¢ New Orleans Daily Orescent, January’18, 1849 (quoting Jackson Mississippian). 
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Following close upon the heels of the success in Louisiana was © 
the establishment of the People’s Line in Mississippi. By October, 
1848, the lines had been put up between Jackson and New Orleans, 
and as soon as the section between Jackson and Holly Springs was 
completed, connections were made with Nashville, Louisville, and | 
other western towns.*? O’Reilly completed his network of wires 
in Mississippi under an organization styled the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Telegraph Company.** This line presented an unimposing 
sight, for on many long stretches the wire was supported by brack- 
ets nailed to trees.*® Upon the completion of this project, he was | 
given a vote of thanks and appreciation by the stockholders with 
much unction when they passed the following resolution: 


: Resolved: That Henry O’Reilly is entitled to the thanks 
of the stockholders of the Ohio and Mississippi Telegraph 
Company, and also of the citizens of the Mississippi Valley 
for his indomitable energy and perseverance in extending so 
rapidly the advantages of the electro-magnetic telegraph to 
the commercial and social interests of the United States in 
bringing, in a few months, the extremes of the Union into 
one social circle.®° 

Especially was he applauded for the feat of putting up the wires 


across the Mississippi River.®! 


O’Reilly experienced a ities: similar to that scored by 
Kendall on his arrival at New Orleans, for he was responsible for 
- completing the first line to Natchez. Morse and his associates had 
not begun negotiations for an extension of their New Orleans line 
to that point until late in 1849. On December 21 they posted public 
notices calling Natchez citizens to assemble at the City Hall to 
hear T. C. H. Smith, agent of the Morse company, in behalf of a 
proposed extension of their line.®? After this meeting Smith was © 
busy with interviews with groups eager to promote the idea, and 
at a subsequent meeting, he received an enthusiastic endorsement 
of his project in the form of a resolution: “Resolved, that the citi- 
zens of Adams County, and particularly those of the city of 
Natchez, be earnestly recommended to subscribe the amount of 


87 Ibid., January 5, 1849 (quoting. Louisville Journal). 
88 Reid, The Telegraph in America, 199; Columbus (Mississippi) Democrat, December 6, 


1848. 

89 Reid, The Telegraph in America, 221. 

Ibid., 221. 

91 Tbid., 223. 

92 Matches Semi-Weekly Courier, December 21, 1849. This line was rly anneal: 
according to Reid, who wrote, ‘““‘The line was rly built, and when completed, a large debt. 
had been created. T. C. H. Smith along with J. E. Kendall were sabemaenciece and had 
charge of 620 miles to be built south of ee The Telegraph in America, 202. 
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stock in the New Orleans and Ohio Telegraph Company’s Line 
which is required to insure the erection of a station of said line 
in Natchez.’’®* 


Without much delay the money was raised and construction 
commenced. Smith reported in March, 1850, that the work was 
‘progressing with all practicable speed, but that a slight delay had 
been caused, due to the difficulty of procuring the type of posts to 
be used on the line.™ 


Thus in the space of a few years the South was provided with 

a network of wires, already throbbing with activity. From each 
of the main lines both companies had built branch or auxiliary 
lines until the telegraph was the agent of business activity in even 
the remotest spots.*° Many sleepy towns had been stirred into 
thriving commercial centers, and the novelty of telegraphic use 
was soon forgotten as its service became a natural and common 
phenomenon. In 1850 De Bow’s Review published a chart of lines 
in operation. This included : 


Route of Line Miles 
Washington to New Orleans via Richmond........ 1,716 
Pittsburg to Cincinnati 310 
Pittsburg to Columbia, Tennessee ae 
Columbia to Memphis ae : 205 
New Orleans to the Balize (the mouth of the 

Mississippi River) ...... 90 
Columbia to New Orleans via Natchez eke 600 
Louisville to New Orleans with branch | 

to Memphis ...................... 1,150 


During this expansion boom numerous companies sprang up fired 
with ambition to construct individual lines. Many of these com- 
panies outlined elaborate plans, which were good only in theory. 
During the years 1852-1853 four companies organized with the 
design of extending the wires into Texas, and although they dia 
not accomplish their ultimate goal, they succeeded in bringing 
several intermediate stations into the telegraphic hookup. 


The first of these companies was the New Orleans, Red River 
and Texas. Telegraph Company, with a route or a 


*3 Reid, The Telegraph in America, 202. 

94 Jbid., 212. The company was using cedar poles shipped from Teuhescee. 

95 ian, The Electric Telegraph, 78; De Bow’s Review, IV (1847), 137-139. 
*¢ De Bow’s Review, VIII (1850), 289; Jones, The Electric Telegraph, 78. 
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Thibodaux, Franklin, New Iberia, and Opelousas to Alexan- 
dria.”®* B. P. Crane assumed the contract for building the part of 
the line between New Orleans and Alexandria, and T. C. H. Smith 
- was the agent to obtain subscriptions.®* Plans also included the 
_laying of a cable in Berwick Bay, at the mouth of the Atchafalaya 
River, and a branch line to reach from Thibodaux through Don- 
aldsonville and Plaquemine to Baton Rouge where a cable would 
be laid across the Mississippi River. In December, 1852, the 
Planters’ Banner announced that L. W. Cady, formerly of the New 
Orleans and Ohio Company, was taking subscriptions in Franklin 
and was asking for five thousand dollars in that parish. This 
amount would afford a station at Franklin and at Pattersonville.* 
Cady began work on the branch line between Thibodaux and Don- ~ 
aldsonville and announced that he would commence the main 
trunk at New Orleans as soon as the railroad company got their 
track cut through to Thibodaux.1°° However, the company dis- — 
solved long before it had completed its extensive plans.*™ ; 


A later organization, the Texas and Red River Telegraph 
Company, actually built a line which connected Shreveport with 
Alexandria, via Natchitoches.!°? Another group attempted to build © 
from Montgomery through Austin to San Antonio, and the 
Planters’ Telegraph Company organized with the aim of extend- 
ing telegraphic wires to Natchez via Vidalia and Harrisonburg, 
but both schemes met their death on paper.’ This movement 
for telegraph extension became closely allied with the agitation 
for internal improvements that swept the country, and these | 
projects figured prominently in the railroad and other commer- 
cial conventions that were held throughout the South. One such 
meeting was called in September, 1849, for the express purpose 
of “deliberating on the necessity of connecting the Pacific with 
the Mississippi Valley, by means of a Railroad and Magnetic 


The reported America, 211-212. Opelousas Courier, March 19, May 14, 
1853. 8g, «thy > were already sunk and ready for wire between 
Teikedeex an ton | el hee citizens of that parish would soon be called upon to 
lend their aid in the matter. The editor commented further that if a sufficient amount of 
aid was obtained in that parish and the ishes between it and Lafourche, the line would 
be completed and in successful operation een New Orleans and Galveston by the fall of 
the next year. 

8 Opelousas Courier, September 3, 1853. 

Franklin Planters’ Banner, December 11, 1852. 
100 Tbid. 
101 Ibid.; Reid, The Telegraph in America, 211-212. 


103 Oustenene Courier, Se ay 3, nees. By this paper it was announced that a com- 
pany had nearly completed a ne Alexandria to Becvsgn apie and that another line from 


Shreveport to Galveston was 
108 Reid, The Telegraph in America, 211 212. 
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Telegraph.’”?* O’Reilly’s plan for this line was approved by the 
convention which met in St. Louis “for the double purpose of 
binding to the Union our colonies on the western coast and of 
effecting a radical change in the route of commerce to China and 
the East Indies.’?® And he struck out on his bold venture with 
the provision that his line would be protected “by the United 
States soldiers who guarded the Oregon and California emigrants, 
posted in small detachments along the way.’ 


Other advances in telegraphy followed the extension of the 
lines and before the decade was over many changes had taken 
place. “Stately cedars, chestnuts, and junipers had replaced the 
chicken leg poles,’”’ and wires had been brought out of the woods 
to follow the shining rails of the new railroads. The raw 
recruits of the first lines had become seasoned experts, and they 
began a “reconstruction” program to repair the blunders they had 
made in their early ignorance. 


It took ingenuity and competency for these men to keep the 
telegraph going during the years immediately following the first 
spurt of success. Both companies suffered reverses financially, — 
and in 1850 the builders and managers of the People’s Line met 
in desperation to decide the fate of their company.'°* Fortune had 
frowned upon them in many ways—the Mississippi River had 
burst through its frail levees, washing away posts and lines and 
completely flooding New Orleans.’ Debts piled up, and according 
to one report: “the creditors avenged themselves by destroying 
the line, and the Negro teamsters made camp fires out of the 
wires. At some offices the sheriff held the key. Ruin seemed 
| 


-Discouraged and despondent, the owners of the company, 
meeting in Louisville, Kentucky, were quick to seize upon an offer 
made by James D. Reid to lease the line at $13,500 per year.!!! | 


104. M. Haight to Gerrit Smith, August 29, 1849, in Calendar of the Gerrit Smith 
Papers in the Syracuse University Library (Albany, 1942, Historical Records Survey Pub- 
lication), 63; also, Senate Miscellaneous Document, No. 134, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., 35. 

105 Jbid. 

106 Natchez Semi-Weekly Courier, May 11, 1849. : 3 

107 Reid, The Telegraph in America, 665. Reid records that boats were used to carry 
messages in the submerged areas to stations where the lines were still in working order. This 
is also described in Baton Rouge Gazette, December 9, 1848. 

108 Reid, The Telegraph in America, 201. : 

109 Tbid; also, see New Orleans Daily Picayune, May 15, 1849. 

110 Reid, The Telegraph in America, 201; Jones, The Electric Telegraph, 91-94; White- 
ee eee Communication in the South,’’ The South in the Building of the Nation, 


111 Reid (p. 201) records that he made this offer jokingly at first, but that he realized 
that the line had valuable sag pam pe especially since the route to New York by this line 
was somewhat shorter than by Kendall's route. 
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Reid, who was superintendent of the Atlantic and Ohio lines, 
realized the importance of this line in tapping the commerce of 
the Mississippi Valley region if it could be rejuvenated. His 
account of the attempts to repair the line furnished a story of 
hardship and adversity, with every possible calamity arising to 
hinder and obstruct his progress. When he had successfully put 
in working order the line as far as Columbus, Mississippi, he 
discovered that his funds were completely exhausted. But deter- 
mined to make something out of his investment, he immediately | 
set out for New Orleans where he planned to raise money. In 
describing his mission there he wrote: 


I arrived there [New Orleans] with fifteen cents in my 
pocket, and, with the impudence of my new courage, took up 
quarters at the St. Charles Hotel. The line was still silent to 
Louisville. I was received at the office with grave and com- | 
passionate courtesy. I at once, however, sought out the 
Agent of the Associated Press, the noble C. C. Fuller, of 
Baltimore, and laid my case before him. In two days Fuller 
collected from New Orleans merchants, for my benefit, 
$4,000 in gold to be repaid in dispatches. In two days more, — 
the line was through, and in a week more I was able to draw 
from the receipts of the New Orleans office $1,000, $5,000 in 
all. The skies were clearing splendidly. The eagerness with 
which business men thronged the office, showed me that I had 
not overestimated the value of the line.!!” 

Reid’s optimism at the close of this venture was short-lived ; 
the company was still financially unstable, and in 1853 an ironic — 
solution was found for the tribulations of the company. Disre- 
garding all former rivalry, the New Orleans and Ohio Telegraph 
agents, through Kendall and Tanner, met with Reid and offered 
a plan of consolidation of the two lines, with terms so reasonable 
that they were accepted and went into effect on June 1, 1853. This 
put former bitter rivals together as associates working with a 
common interest. By the terms of the consolidation “the stock of 
the People’s Line was made exchangeable for stock of the New 
Orleans and Ohio Company; all debts were assumed, and Morse 
-machinery provided for the united lines.”’ William Tanner was 
named president, George L. Douglas, secretary-treasurer, and 
James D. Reid, een of the lines under the new 


regime.?! 


112 Reid, The Telegraph in America, 205. 
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This consolidated system enjoyed a brief period of prosperity 
but suffered reverses which resulted in the necessity of leasing 
it in 1856. The lessees were incorporated under the name of the 
New Orleans and Ohio Telegraph Lessees.!*4 Later, the company 
became a part of the South-Western Telegraph Company which 
was absorbed by the American Telegraph Company, which was 
finaly taken in by the Western Union Telegraph Company.!* The 
Western Union Company gradually swallowed up the independent 
lines, until by the end of the Civil War, it had effected a complete 
control over telegraphy in the country.!!6 


When the South was provided with a network of “lightning 
wires,” providing daily, efficient service, uniting this part of the 
country not only with other sections of America, but with the 
remotest spot of the earth, the history of its beginning was ended. 
With the firing of the guns which opened the War between the 
States, telegraphy entered into a new era during which it reached 
a peak of importance. The marvels of the “lightning system” had 
_ th then become an accepted factor in American progress. | 


114 The lessees were in by an Act of the Kentucky legislature, March 6, 1856. 
A similar act was passed i S Wlsclantoel Mississippi Laws (1856), 92-98. 
115 Reid, The Telegraph in America, 208-211. 


116 [bid.; Prime, Life of Morse, 586- 587; Whitehead, ‘The Developme t of Telegraphic 
and Telephonic Communication in the South,” The South in the Building o “ey ‘the ——. MI I, 
340-344; “ihe Telegraph,’ De Bow’s Review, XVI (1854), 165-168. 
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CHAPTER II 
MORSE et al. vs. O'REILLY et al. 


In 1845 when Amos Kendall, representative of the Morse — 
interests, gave evidence of his complete confidence in Henry 
O’Reilly, telegraph enthusiast, by taking him into his enterprise, 
he little realized what consequences would result. He had known 
the man as Postmaster at Rochester, New York, admired his 
ingenuity and energy, and shared with him the plans which were 
forming within his mind for the linking of the entire nation by a 
‘system of close telegraphic communication.! Kendall visualized 
the commercial aspects of lines west and south, and as chief 
administrator of Morse’s patents he relished the thought of a 
single ownership and control.? 


With this idea in mind he entered into a contract with O’Reilly 
on June 14, 1848, the terms of which were so ambiguous as to 
furnish subsequent controversial issues.* According to this famous 
“O’Reilly Contract,” the spirited contractor was 


... to use his best endeavors to raise capital for the construc- 
tion of a line of Morse’s Electro-Magnetic Telegraph to con- 
nect the great seaboard line at Philadelphia, or at such other 
convenient point on said line as may approach nearer to 
Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania, and from thence through Har- 
risburg, and other intermediate towns, to Pittsburg, and 
thence through Wheeling and Cincinnati, and such other 
towns and cities as the said O’Reilly and his associates may 
a. to St. Louis, and also to the principal towns on the 
es. 

Unless the line from the point of connection with the 
seaboard route shall be constructed within six months from 
date, to Harrisburg, and capital provided for its extension 
to Pittsburg within said time, then this agreement, and any 
conveyance in trust that may have been made in pursuance 
thereof, shall be null and void thereafter, unless it shall 
satisfactoril As moa that unforeseen difficulties are expe- 
rienced in obtaining the right of way along the public works, 
and in the event the conditional annulment shall take effect 
at pn end of m months after such permission shall be given 
or refused. . 


Reid, Th The — rane in America, 153; Prime, Life of Morse. According to Prime, 
Henry O'Reilly in the Library of the New York Historical Society more than 
one hundred AP containing a complete history of oe litigation in the the United 
States. In these was contained a most detailed account of all of the lawsuits involved in 
telegraphic history. 

2 Ibid. 

8 Ibid.; Jones, The Electric Telegraph, 29-54; Prime, Life of Morse, 557-559. 
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By this agreement, O’Reilly had as his assignment the con- 
struction of a line of telegraph between Philadelphia and St. 
Louis, and to the chief towns of the great Western Lakes. Having 
fulfilled the terms of the contract to the satisfaction of his em- 
ployers, he offered his services to them for further employment. 
They engaged him to build the line between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg, which opened for business in December, 1846.5 The 
next goal for the pioneers was Louisville, Kentucky, which at the 
time claimed prestige as the gateway to the southern commercial 
region.® Due to her location she had held for a long time an im- 
portant claim on the great trade of New Orleans and the thriving 
entrepots in Mississippi.‘ To the builders of the telegraph it 
served as a natural radial point of southern commercial intercourse 
with the other sections of the country. Therefore, when the line 
was opened for business on December 29, 1847, there was much | 
jubilation both on the part of the constructors and the Kentucky 


business leaders.® 


At this time the Morse otitis contracted with William 
Tanner and Colonel T. P. Shaffner to build a section of the line 
of their company to the Louisiana seaport.® To promote this enter- 
prise, they organized the New Orleans and Ohio Telegraph Com- 
pany, outlining detailed plans for the route of the line and making 
special provisions for the amount of stock needed and the manner 
in which it was to be raised. The act incorporating the company 
provided that Samuel F. B. Morse, Amos Kendall, Dabney Lips- 
comb, William 8S. Langley, Charles A. Lacoste, and Edward Mc- 
Gehee had acquired the right to construct and use the Electric 
Magnetic Telegraph, invented and patented by Morse, on a route 
leading from the cities of Louisville, Cincinnati, Maysville, and 
Pittsburg, to Lexington, Kentucky, and thence to Nashville, Tus- 
cumbia, and through Columbus, Jackson, Natchez, Woodville, (or 
by any other route which they might prefer), to New Orleans. 
They organized a corporation for the purpose of building and 
‘maintaining a line for the transmitting of intelligence.’° 


Stock in the company consisted of shares of fifty dollars 
each, issued to the original owners of the em right and to 


5 Ibid., 160. 

Ibid., 197. 

Ibid., 179-196. 

8 Jbid., 201; Prime, Life - Morse, 558. 

® Reid, The Telegraph in America, 197. 

10“An Act to Incorporate the New Orleans and Ohio Telegraph Company,” Missis- 
sippi Laws (1848), 76-83. | 
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those who had already, or who might in the future, furnish funds : 


for construction or improvement of the line.!2 
While the directors of the company were carrying out the 


procedure preliminary to construction on their line, Henry | 


O’Reilly, imbued with his own success in his first contracts, and 
warmed by the reception of the people of the towns to which he 
had brought the “lightning system,” harbored further ambitions. 
Relations with his former employers at the time were somewhat 
discordant due to their disapproval of certain engineering tech- 
niques which he had employed on lines built for them. He had 
devised a system of construction by which he divided the work of 
a long line into several small and separate companies with the 
building commencing on each section at the same time. This was 
not favorable to Kendall, and he wrote of O’Reilly: 


. discovering that O’Reilly had undertaken to mar the 


whole plan of the western telegraph by severing it into many 
companies, and had, without conveyance of the patent right, 
or the consent or knowledge of its owners, issued certificates 
of stock purporting to represent an interest in said patents, 


~ I concluded that O’Reilly was not to be trusted, and that a © 


breach with him was the least of two evils.!* 


From this time the antagonism between these two men grew, and 


soon afterwards they declared open war.14 


Incited by this dissention and stirred by his own personal 
ambitions, O’Reilly took a drastic step late in the year 1847. With- 
- out any authority granted him by contract or otherwise, and with 


his characteristic dash and impetuosity, he disdained his former | 


associates and launched an individual enterprise to construct a 
line of his own to the Crescent City. He christened his project 
“The People’s Telegraph Company,” and lost no time in beginning 


each determined to reach New Orleans first. 


The legal battle resulting from this action of O’Reilly claimed 
a place of major importance in the public interest of the day, and 
the final court decree was said to have been regarded “as the most 
important decision in thirty years, greatly exceeding the cele- 


11 Jbid. 

12 Reid, The Telegraph in ecg s on It is interesting to note that although Morse, 
Kendall, and their associates objected to O’Reilly’s use of this system, they nr it on 
their own projects later. 

18 Jbid., 558. 


14 Jbid., 198; Cotterill, “The Telegraph in the South,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XVI 
(1917), 153; oe a Courier, April 4, 1848. 
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brated steamboat controversy and to have concerned the public 
much more than it did O’Reilly.” The fact that the newspapers 

took up the battle contributed to much speculation on the part of | 
the people, for it was through this medium that the groups 


exchanged hostilities. 


O’Reilly was encouraged in his daring venture by Edward F. 
Barnes and Samuel K. Zook, inventors, who promised to furnish 
machinery for the People’s Line which would substitute and still 
not traverse the Morse patents.!* Their invention, the Columbian 

Telegraph, was promptly accepted by O’Reilly with little investi- 
- gation, because his chief interest was in sinking the first pole for 
his line. Until this time many people had been dubious as to what 
apparatus would be used on this line, since relations had been | 
severed with Morse. A writer in the Washington Union understood 
... that the line of telegraph which Mr. O’Reilly has begun to 
build south of Louisville, Kentucky, to New Orleans, is to be 
worked by a patent independent of Morse’s, if such a one can be 
found. . . .”!7 Therefore, when O’Reilly announced that he had 
found an instrument ‘‘independent of Morse’s’”’ to use on his proj- 
ect, the people began to speculate as to what action this would 
bring from the Morse men, and they tried to find out more detailed 
information about the instrument itself. 


_ The public curiosity was soon satisfied, for on the strength 
of O’Reilly’s unheard of insolence, Kendall, on behalf of the Morse 
interests, applied for an injunction against the use of this instru- 
ment.1® Newspapers carried the announcement “that the merits 
of the Morse-O’Rielly [sic] Telegraph controversy are about to be 
tested in the District Court of Kentucky, the owners of the Morse 
patent having brought suit against Mr. O’Reilly.’!® Prior to this 
Kendall had been reluctant to institute a suit which might bring 
scandal to the infant enterprise. But as the rivalry became more 
bitter, he entrusted the management of the controversy to “Fog” 
Smith who summoned all of his cold and unscrupulous mental 
agility to blast the power of O’Reilly.?° 
‘ Ape Natchez Semi-Weekly Courier, July 3, 1849; New Orleans Daily Crescent, September 

16 Zook, one of the inventors of the Columbian Telegra a ge went to New Orleans for the 
purpose of establishing his instrument at the terminus of O’Reilly’s line. He was said 


to have mastered all of the difficulties of telegraphing and to have introduced many new 
improvements into that science. New Orleans Weekly Delta, August 14, 1848. 


17 New Orleans Daily Crescent, March 24, May 6, 1848. | 

18 Reid, The Telegraph in America, 200; Jones, The Electric Satagreok. 78-79; Baton 
Rouge Gazette, September 23, 1848. 

1° New Orleans Daily Delta, May 4, 1848. 

20 Washington National Intelligencer, October 7, 1848. 
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The case was scheduled to be heard in the early fall of 1848, 
and in the months preceding this date the verbal battle raged 
furiously. Each party hurled threats and insults, and the antag- 

- onism reached a peak by the end of the summer. Much of the 
mud-slinging came from the pens of W. B. Lloyd and F. O. J. 
Smith, agents for Morse, but O’Reilly chose to do his own heckling. 


On April 18, 1848, acting from his headquarters at the St. 
Charles Hotel, he presented to the reading public of New Orleans 
a lengthy protest against the insinuations of his opponents. He 
reviewed the career of his enterprise and attempted to show that 


he had been wronged. He wrote: 


To the Citizens of New Ouleene 


In the Evening Mercury of Saturday [April 8, 1848] an - 

agent of Messrs. F. O. J. Smith, Morse, and Kendall, declares 

that he “shall at the earliest opportunity, offer to meet the 

Chamber of Commerce, or the merchants and others, in 

public meeting, and show the merits of this O’Rielly’s at- 
tempt to invade the established, legal, vested rights of Morse,” 

and “he shall notify O’Rielly that he may be present, and 

show his hand &c.” 4 


Whenever my assailants convoke this threatened meet- 
ing, I will readily comply with the invitation; and furnish 
such facts as may be required to enable the Chamber of Com- 
merce and New Orleans merchants generally to judge the 
truth embodied in the assertions of F. O. J. Smith and Ken- 
dall or their Agent aforesaid. 


The merchants of New Orleans, like those of St. Louis, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and other cities included in 
the various Telegraphic Lines constructed by the subscriber, 
can then determine for themselves whether or not the Phila- 
delphia North America and U. S. Gazette is wrong in declar- 
ing that there is force and truth in the statement of the New 
York Tribune that the attempt of the assignees of Morse’s 
Patent (F. O. J. Smith and Kendall) to punish the public for 
alleged infringement of their patent by O’Rielly & Co., is at. 
once ATROCIOUS AND IMPRACTICABLE—as vs pre- 
vious assumption that Morse’s Patent covers all possible 
modes of communication by electricity is PREPOSTER- 


OUS.. 
de for the communication of the aforesaid tek 3 in this 
morning’s Bulletin, assailing the undersigned it may only now 


4 
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be said that it is entirely inairesnatatie of warfare wean by 


his employers . . . during the construction of three or four 
thousand miles of Saati by the undersigned. 
HENRY O’RIELLY?! 


Within the same month another such article appeared in 
answer to an advertisement printed in the Natchez Free Trader 
signed by W. B. Lloyd. In this article Lloyd warned the people of 
Natchez that if they took stock in the O’Reilly lines, they would 
have to “pay the fiddler” when O’Reilly was found guilty of vio- 
lating the Morse patent. This article irritated the editor of the 
Natchez Courier to the extent.that he took up the issue himself 
and put several embarrassing questions to Lloyd: 7 

... there is no actual necessity of our alluding to the matter, 

but asa disingenuous imputation is thrown out upon the edi- 


torial fraternity in general, and an article in “one of the 

Natchez papers” in particular, we feel constrained to give 

the publication a passing notice. . 

The “article in one of the N sien papers” to which Mr. 

Lloyd refers is one in which we objected to anybody’s monop- 

olizing lightning for their own special benefit and in which 

we announced ourselves in favor of free trade in that article 
at least. But says Mr. Lloyd the very object of patent laws is 
to give a monopoly. Admit it: Why then do you not enforce 
your rights before the proper tribunals? Why do you not 
appeal to the courts and establish your ownership of the 
monopoly? Why do you allow a man to build 2 or 3,000 miles 
of telegraph lines unmolested by scarcely anything but news- 
paper publications, daring you at every step to enforce your 

- alleged rights in a court of justice? The courts afford ample 
remedy for you, if your patent has been infringed and heavy 
damages await a decision in your favor.?? 

To these comments he added further that up until that time 
he had not had the pleasure of meeting O’Reilly, but that the 
people of Natchez admired his “unexampled industry and sleep- 
yess energy.” And he opined that the people of that city could 
hear of no stock being subscribed to Morse and Kendall’s line, 
while it was liberally taken in the O’Reilly line. This indicated 
that in this commercial metropolis, the latter was receiving every 
encouragement, for the Natchez citizens considered it the “height 
of absurdity” that Lloyd should insinuate that those who took 
stock in the O’Reilly Company would be parties in a lawsuit for 
trespassing upon rights guaranteed by Morse’ S patents. 28 


21 New Orleans Daily Delta, April 12, 1848. 
Courier, April 25, 1848. 
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Lloyd realized at once that his tactics were causing his com- 
pany and its project to be frowned upon in this important Mis- 
sissippi town. To alleviate the situation he composed a somewhat 
milder letter to the editor of the Courier who printed it, “not only 
as a matter of interest to our readers, but because we desire to do 
full justice to both sides.”’ | 


To the editor of the Natchez Courier: 


- Your article on the 25th in regard to the telegraph con- 
troversy has just been shown me. I believe it necessary that 
you know all of the facts in the matter to induce you to do 

_ full justice to all parties. 


| I most readily retract any imputation that may have been 
of improper motives. .. . It is only necessary for me to say 
in reply to your enquiry “why we do not legally proceed 
against Mr. O’Reilly for building 2 or 3,000 miles of tele- 
graph” that Mr. O’Reilly built those lines North of the Ohio 
under a contract with Morse associates. They have com- © 
menced suits against him to take away these lines of alleged 
violations to the contract. Elsewhere, he has never success- 
fully invaded Morse’s Patent; when he does he will be brought 
into court. South of the Ohio he has never had a contract, 
though he is building a line as he claims not to be worked 
with Morse’s instruments. Of course, he had the right to build 
whatever he pleases, but not to use any one of the principles, 
the application of which is patented by Morse. Unless he can 
make an instrument which does not make use of any of the 
Morse patents. You will see by the Nashville Union (one of 
Morse’s friendly papers) and other papers that his Barnes 
and Zook improvement does not work at all, though if it did, 
we should prosecute him for infringement. 


We know perfectly well what we are about and ‘shall 

maintain our ground hereafter as we have done for three or 

- four years past. You will find on investigation that all hue 

- and cry raised by these adventurous men is but idle wind 

though if it enables them to obtain subscriptions to their 

stock, it will put some 50 or 60,000 dollars in their pockets, 
and subscribers will pocket the loss.. ’ 


In reply to your question “why do you not appeal to the 
~  gourts and establish your ownership to the monopoly?” I 
> - answer that our patents establish that ownership and until 
they are invalidated by a decision of a competent court they 
are a fixed and unquestionable fact. Nobody questions our 
rights, while for O’Rielly you depend on his assertions only. 
I will now ask one question. Why is it that no line has yet 
been worked for any business purpose in the United States 
by any except Morse’s inventions and contract with him, if 
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his patents are good for nothing; and why does the same 
O’Rielly pay him tribute for using his patents north of the 
Ohio, and why does he not use them without disguise south 
of the Ohio? Why does he not seek the more thickly settled 
east or some other field for this contest than the southwest 
where there are no telegraphs and the people are uninformed 
on the subject? Your people are not threatened with lawsuits 
but simply informed that we shall resort to suits in United 
States Courts, as soon as Mr. O’Rielly uses successfully any 
one of Morse’s inventions. Until then, we are willing that he 
should experiment to his heart’s content with his instruments 
and that your people pay the fiddler.74 
| By this time the contest was becoming more heated, and each 
party more outspoken in its denunciation of the other. Lloyd’s 
allusions to the Columbian instrument which was being employed 
on the People’s line brought forth a commentary from E. F. 
Barnes, one of the inventors.”> He refuted the agent of Morse and 


pointed out fallacious statements he had made in stating the case. 


He gave evidence to prove that Morse’s invention was not the first 
to successfully employ electro-magnetism for purposes of _ 
graphic communication. And, he added: 


. if Mr. Lloyd wishes to ascertain whether the Columbian 
Telegraph will do business, let him visit Memphis, Tuscum- 
bia, or Nashville—or not wishing to trouble himself thus far, 
he shall soon have an opportunity of seeing it near home, and 

_ the sooner Mr. Kendall can screw himself up to the sticking 
point of bringing an injunction or infringement suit, the bet- 
ter it will be relished by all friends of the Columbian Tele- 
graph and most decidedly so by 

Yours truly, 


E. F. BARNES*¢ 


Thus the great telegraphic controversy raged, and the state- | 


ment that “it concerned the public far more than it could possibly 
concern Henry O’Reilly,”’ was hardly an exaggeration.2” After 
several months $f this public bickering by the two opposing 
parties, the case came to trial in the United States District Court 
of Kentucky at Frankfort in the last days of August, 1848.?° 
Judge Thomas B. Monroe presided during the sg and ren- 


24 Ibid., May 2, 1848. 

25 New Orleans Daily Orescent, May 6, 1848. It was reported on this day that 
People’s line was vorring as far south as Memphis, Tennessee, with the new and pow 
Columbian Instruments 

26 Jbid. 

27 Jbid., September 8, 1848. 

_ 28 Federal Cases, Circuit and District Courts (St. tng 1895), XVII (1848); 
Orleans Daily Crescent, September 27, 1848; Prime, Life ; Mores, 560-561; Wiskieaten 
National Intelligencer, September 21, 1848. . 
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dered his decision on September 9. For sixteen days the court 
sat and listened to the testimony brought forth by both sides, 
and it was interesting to note that a mass of scientific knowledge. 
was presented that would not have been compiled otherwise. 


The announcement of the case presented it as the motion of 
Morse and his patentees for an “injunction to enjoin the Defen- 
dants [O’Reilly et al.] from an infringement of Morse’s Patent 
for the American Electro-Magnetic Telegraph.”?? For his counsel 
O’Reilly chose Henry Pirtle, William Y. Gholson, and M. C. John- 
_ gon, attorney general of Kentucky. The complainants were repre- 

sented by P. 8. Lougborough, A. K. Woolley, Ben Monroe, brother 
of the presiding judge, and Colonel T. P. Shaffner. 


| The reading of the pleadings, affidavits, and exhibits occupied » 

seven days, and the discussion, eight days. During the case 
O’Reilly’ S counsel presented an extensive list of objections, even 
going so far as to attempt to prove that Morse was not the 
inventor of the telegraph. They probed into the history of the 
invention and brought forth much historical material in this effort 
_.to show that several years prior to Morse’s application for a 
patent, an electrical telegraph had been invented and put to work 
successfully in Europe. The defendants also aimed at the validity 
of Morse’s first patent and his eR 9 patents for improve- 
ments. 


In regard to the alleged infringement of Morse’s patent 
rights, O’Reilly contended that “‘. . . the Columbian telegraph used 
by them, said to have been the invention of Barnes and Zook, was 
a distinct independent invention, and its use no violation of 
Morse’s patented rights.”*° This apparatus was exhibited before 
_ the judge and fully examined. Explanations of its operation were 
made by several noted scientists, including Morse and Barnes. 


After the evidence in the case had been thoroughly sifted, 
Judge Monroe delivered his opinion, a work of several hours’ 
length. He treated every phase of the testimony brought out, 
stating that he was convinced that Morse was “the true and 
original inventor” of the telegraph, and overruling the objections 
‘ to the patents put forth by the defendants.*! As to the question of 
the infringement, the judge decided that the instrument exhibited 


2° Washington National Intelligencer, September 21, 1848; also, see New Orleans Daily 
Delta, September 25, 1848. 

80 New Orleans Daily Delta, September 25, 1848. 

31 Ibid. 
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by the defendants, ‘“‘in its structure and mode of operation, 
violated the principle of Morse’s patent, and the process and 
means described by Morse in his specifications.”* 


In granting the injunction, J udge Monroe gave the opinion 
that | 


. . . upon the whole case . . . the complainants had own. 
~guch grounds [as] required that it should be awarded ; first, 
because they had shown a possession acquiesced in for a long 
time by the public at large, and for some time acquiesced in 
by the defendant O’Reilly himself; that it would be unjust to 
refuse an injunction on a case clearly showing a right as it 
~ would be to grant it in a case where no right was shown... 
that in some cases he had given to the defendants leave to 
continue the use of the machine, which was alleged to be 
used in violation of a patented right of complainant, upon 
giving bond and security to account for the profit of the use; 
but in this case he did not deem it proper to do so, and that an 
absolute injunction would be awarded upon the complainant’s " 
giving bond and security in the penalty of $5,000 with condi- 
tion to indemnify defendants against any injury that might ¥ 
accrue to them in case complainant should fail to have the | 
injunction perpetuated. Injunction absolutely awarded.** 


In view of the wrathful indignation expressed by both of 
these parties in the controversy, prior to the trial, the congenial 
aspect of the trial itself as presented by T. P. Shaffner was 
interesting and amusing. He described the events of the Trial as 
though reporting a social function: | : 


All the parties not residing in Frankfort stopped os the 
Weisiger House. They mingled at all times as at a social 
meeting. After adjournment of the court, the counsel and 
others generally met in the front of the hotel, and, sitting 
beneath the shade trees, gave reciprocal intellectual enter- : oo 
tainments. Jefferson Davis was visiting his friends in Ken- 
tucky, and fresh from the Mexican War, he entertained the 
company much of the time, in his turn, with the most exciting 
descriptions of the war. Woolley was a scholar of rare merits, 
and his fluency in conversation seemed enchanting. Lough- 
borough, one of the oldest lawyers in Kentucky, was mathe- 
matical, and often proposed questions for solution. Kendall - 
gave incidents of the Kitchen Cabinet of Jackson, and the 
part he occasionally performed. ... Pirtle generally indulged 
in references to the early settlement of Kentucky. ... Gholson 


$2 Ibid. 
88 
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was a young man and very quiet—a Virginian of Cincinnati 
association, and not so open as Kentuckians. Morse poenane 
their attention in the early invention of the Telegraph. . | 


Besides the above Governor Charles S. Morehead, j - 
J. Crittenden, Rev. Robert J. Breckenridge, “Tom” Marshal, 
Hon. W. J. Graves (of the Cilley duel), ex-Governor Metcalf, 
ex-Governor Letcher, and many others from time to time 
joined the sidewalk sociables. 

The Morse line alone connected Louisville and Frank-— 
fort, and I gave directions to the officers to transmit free all 
dispatches handed in by O’Reilly and his friends, and I 
requested him to use the line to any extent that he desired, 
which he did. .. . None of the lawyers had ever had a patent 
case before, and since then, I am surprised to see at this date 
how correctly the case was then conducted. . 

Mrs. Morse (then a bride) was the fini of haere 
and received the polite attentions of all; counsel and friends 
on both sides endeavored to make the time agreeable to her.*4 


Not at all thwarted by the decision of Judge Monroe which 

placed a temporary injunction against him, O’Reilly announced 
that although he would yield to the authority of this order in 
Kentucky, that the case would be heard again in the Circuit Court — 
the next month and that it would also be taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States.** He sent a memorial to Congress, 
then sitting in the thirtieth session, protesting the action of the 
District Court in its decision against him.** As a further rebuttal, 
he tried to bring into a more prominent and unflattering light the 
name of Amos Kendall, who during the judicial examination had 
retired to a place behind the scenes. Kendall had wished off his 
position of chief controller of Morse’s interests upon the head of . 
F. O. J. Smith for the duration of the lawsuit.*" This arrangement 
_ furnished for O’Reilly more grounds for suspicion, and he tried 
to expose the bargain drawn up between them as being tainted 
with fraud, especially since Smith was the chairman of a Con- 
gressional Committee which had power to recommend appro- 
priations.**® 


34 Prime, Life of Morse, 562. 

85 Washington National Intelligencer, October 7, 1847. 

86 Tbid., January 15, 1849. This memorial was read in the Senate by Underwood. 
| belt aye | charged arbitrary conduct on the part of Judge Monroe and complained of the 
evils hasty legislation on subjects affecting the judiciary of the country and the oper 
execution of patent laws. After reading the memorial, Underwood referred it to the Judiciary 
ee eee eration and ascertain ‘“w hether any injury had been 

e,”’ 

87 Ibid., October 7, 1848. O'Reilly stated that in 1845 he had written Kendall 
for copies of the Morse patent. Kendall had been unable to furnish the copies, but 
to satisfy any company that negara t form as to their validity. 
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While he was bitterly denouncing Kendall and his associates 
for their attempts at monopoly and the evil they were fostering, 
he was scheming and planning a way to legally ignore the results 
of the lawsuit. Certainly, he did not intend to let it hold up his 
drive to the Crescent City. With this in mind he seized upon a 
technicality in the decision, declaring that Morse had obtained 
an injunction, by name, only against the Zook and Barnes instru- 
ment which was operated only on the short line across Kentucky.*® 
He announced to the public that he would use other means of 
telegraphy on this line until the injunction terminated, and that 
his vast other lines were not affected in the least by the lawsuit.*° 
In this manner he determined that his project would not be 
paralyzed. He declared with much gusto that the New Orleans 
line would proceed more rapidly than ever, and that he knew of 
twenty different sorts of telegraphs that he would work out before 
he would allow his line to be delayed for one day.*! : 


Luckily for O’Reilly, his bold assertions did not become 
empty promises, for at this time, Alexander Bain, a Scotch in- 
ventor, arrived in the United States seeking a market for his tele- 
graphic apparatus.*? But before this invention could be of any 
value to O’Reilly it must be patented in this country. For a time 
the Commissioner of Patents refused to grant these rights, at 
least the full rights for which he applied.** It was reported by 


the Daily Delta that the Commissioner of Patents, supported by 


the Attorney General, had decided against Bain’s obtaining a 
patent for his electric telegraph, saying that Morse was entitled 
to it by caveat.*4. This fallacy incited Colonel Charles Doane, 
agent of the People’s Company, to take violent issue with the 
editor of the Delta, and he wrote that in spite of the fact that 
Bain’s instrument had been opposed “by every possible means 


which ingenuity and the most subtle skill can devise, yet he 


triumphed over all opposition.” Confirmation of the awarding of 


39 Ibid.; New Orleans Daily Crescent, September 24, 1848. 

49 New Orleans Daily Crescent, September 24, 1848. It is interesting to note that in 
other states at this time, the telegraph was the subject of legal action. In Tennessee, Judge 
McKinley refused to grant an injunction beyond the limits of the state or against any in- 
strument but the Columbian. Also, he epee any injunction that would break the connec- 
tion to New Orleans. Daily Crescent, December 11, 1848. In Philadelphia, Judge Kane 
refused to grant an injunction that would slow down O’Reilly. Reid, The Telegraph in 
America, 182. 

#1 New Orleans Daily Crescent, September 27, 1848; Natchez Courier, January 26, 1848. 

#2 Descriptions of the Bain instrument are found in Malmin, America in the Forties, 
169-172, and New Orleans Weekly Delta, September 11, 1848. The New Orleans Daily 
_ Orescent noted Bain’s arrival, and commented: “We had the pleasure the other day of a lo 
“pane bee 5 with Mr. Alexander Bain, the great telegraph inventor. Mr. Bain is a native 

and.”’ 

#8 New Orleans Daily Crescent, December 5, 1848. 


#4 Ibid., December 9, 1848. 
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the patent appeared in December, 1848. In great relief Henry 
O’Reilly wrote to G. D. Prentice and T. S. Bell, corporators of the 
New Orleans telegraph line: “Thank Heaven, justice has 
triumphed in giving Bain a patent, after extraordinary difficulty. 
You know well that I never meant to infringe patents or violate 
injunctions, and I well know that you will not infringe on 


The patent having been granted, O’Reilly and Bain entered 
into a business agreement by which the former would use the — 
Bain patent exclusively on his lines and leave it up to the courts to 
decide whether it was an infringement upon the rights of Morse.*? 


The Bain invention usurped public attention for a time. The 
New York Courier printed a lengthy explanation of the differ- 
ences in the principles of this invention and that of Morse, and a 
specimen of the writing of the new instrument was exhibited for 
public approval.4® The New Orleans Daily Crescent reported that 
the “peculiarity” of the system was that it wrote the words in 
ordinary characters, not in code, and followed the handwriting © 
of the manuscript copy.*® Also, the messages could be cut up into 
many parts and put into the hands of many writers in order to 
speed up the process of sending messages.*® There was one popular 
objection to the Bain patent—it had not been invented by an 
American and was being used in competition with one that was 
purely of this country. But, as one New Orleans writer concluded: 
“Such had been the conduct of his [Morse] agents and associates 
in the business of telegraphing, that we are forced to hail the 
success of his rival as a public benefit.”*! And he wrote with much 
- pride: “... thousands and thousands of miles are now in the proc- 
ess of construction under O’Reilly, the great ‘Telegraph King’ on 
which Bain’s instruments are to be used.’’®? 


There was much public speculation as to what effect this new 
instrument would have on the controversy. Many thought that it 
would supersede all other telegraphic inventions and would termi- 
nate the belligerency much sooner than it was being done by the 


45 Ibid.; Jones, The Electric Telegraph, 41-54. 

46 Jones, The Electric Telegraph, 41-54. 

47 New Orleans Daily Crescent, July 13, 1849. 

48 Tbid., October 24, 1848. 

49 Ibid. 

50 Jbid., October 12, 1848; January 8, 1849. 

51 Ibid. 
83 New Orleans Daily Delta, May 6, 1848 (quoting New York Journal of Commerce). 
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courts.5* However, there was little basis for the hope that the 
case would have such a simple solution, for O’Reilly’s use of the 
Bain patent was a direct challenge to Morse and his cohorts to 
secure an injunction against this telegraph, too.** 


Immediate consequences of the decision of Judge Monroe 
were exhibited in the arrest of Woolfolk, Jones, and Zook, em- 
ployees of the People’s line. They were taken to Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, for an alleged violation of the court’s injunction.” E. F. 
Barnes, also accused of the same violation, was ordered to execute 
a bond of five thousand dollars to the Morse complainants. After 
so doing he was released.®* Morse and his men were determined 
to see that O’Reilly did not evade the decision, and their subse-. 
quent actions caused them to be accused of scoundrelism and of. 
attempting to trespass upon the rights of the people. Especially 
intense was~the indignation felt when the counsel for Morse 


wrote: 


The judge has made his order. I directs [sic] the fosr- 
shall to take possession of so much of the posts and wires, and 
by breaking them to interrupt the current of the People’s 
line, as may be necessary to protect Morse & Co. from his 
violation of their patent; and gives to him continued power 
at his discretion to do what may be reyuired for the purpose. 
In his opinion he says that the defendants are, from the evi- 
dence, prima facie violators, and that they will continue in 
that course, and if they wish to use their line lawfully, they 
must apply to the judge.*’ 

For several years the case was kept pending without an off ec- 
tive settlement. During this time the companies continued to 
exchange insults, using the newspapers as their tools. Finally, 
the National Intelligencer, which because of its prestige in the 
country had been in daily receipt of letters and other literature 
from both companies, published the statement that in case any 
further allusion to the controversy was deemed necessary, that 
the articles must be sent in the forms of advertisements, “if only 
to relieve the paper from the appearance of taking any part in a 
question, the determination of which belongs strictly to the Judi- 


cial Tribunals.’’5® 


54 New Orleans Daily Crescent, June 29, 1849. 

55 Ibid., November 23, 1848. 

56 Ibid. 

57 Ibid., September 28, 1848. 

58 Washington National Intelligencer, November 23, 1848. 
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When the case was heard again in the Circuit Court, Judge 
Monroe’s original decision was upheld. Morse was adjudged to be 
the legal owner of the patent rights for the invention, and the 
validity of his patents for improvements were also given endorse- 
ment. The defendants [O’Reilly et al.], their servants, and agents 
were enjoined and commanded to refrain from any employment of 
_ the Morse telegraphic instruments.*® 


It was not until 1853 that the case was finally settled in the 
United States Supreme Court, although it had been argued there 
in a previous term. During this term the controversy had become 
- Closely woven around the issue of the monopoly. Everywhere, the 

people thought that competition was a healthy condition for any 
enterprise and they welcomed it especially in the case of the tele- 
graph to insure better facilities and more efficient service. There- © 
fore, they encouraged O’Reilly and recognized him as the cham- 
pion of their cause. He was the guardian of their rights, and the 
success of his enterprise would mean relief from the domination 
of the “remorseless monopoly’, as they facetiously called the 


control exercised by the Morse Company. | 


It had been a point of irritation to the people, in + onl 
especially to the press that this company had boosted the rates 
charged for its service immediately following the decision of the 
courts upholding its patents.®° This added injury to insult. Natu- 
rally, the press demanded special consideration from a system | 
with which it was of necessity so closely allied. Immediately there 
ensued a heated campaign of censure by the press against the way 
in which the telegraphic service was being handled. The editors 
of the New Orleans Daily Crescent were among the most rabid of 
the writers in the rebellion against monopoly of electro-magnetic 
communication, and declared if there were any possible way to 
do without the telegraph, they would certainly cease to employ 
its facilities.*4 Such was the storm of opposition which met Morse 
when he tried to capitalize on his control of telegraphy. It reached | 
such a fever pitch in some states, that they were forced to resort 
to legislative action in order to regulate the rates and keep this 


59 Howard, Reports of Cases Argued and Aarorere in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, XV, 62-142; Prime, Life of Morse, 565-582 

60 Washington National Intelligencer, Geiclins 7, 1848; New Orleans Daily Crescent, 
December, 1848. During this entire month scathing editorials appeared almost daily de- 
nouncing ‘the manner in which telegraphic service was being managed. 

*1 New Orleans Daily Crescent, October 10, 15, 1849. 
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company from overstepping its beunds too grossly.®? In these 
states it was interesting to note that the rates charged by O’Reilly 
on his lines were used as the measuring stick for the price range 
set by law.®* These rates were much below those used anywhere on 
the Morse lines—in fact, about one half of the charge for dis- 
patches on the lines where “Fogsmithery”’ had triumphed.™ 


-_ In the midst of this turmoil over monopoly, Kendall put to 
legal trial in the United States Circuit Court sitting at Frankfort, 


Kentucky, the use of the Bain instrument. Here Judge McKinley 


ruled that “Mr. Bain’s machinery for telegraphing was no plagia- 
rism on Morse, but a substantial and distinct invention which 
O’Reilly and Co. had a right to use, with the Patentees’ permis- 
sion.”® But still, this was not the happy ending for the contro- 
versy. A number of years passed before a final settlement was 
reached, although several futile attempts at conciliation were 
made. O’Reilly had even-used other telegraphic patents than the 
Bain or Columbian instruments, but still Morse and Kendall 
thought their rights were being trampled. 


Thus did the rivalry flavor the hectic early career of the tele- 
graph in the South. At times it claimed a position of paramount 
interest; at other times it was forced to yield its place to other 
prominent issues of the day. But constantly its influence on the 
progress of telegraphy was much in evidence. In spite of the fact 
that no definite settlement was made during these years, both 
companies completed lines to New Orleans, with short branch 
lines forming an effective network of communication in the 
South. These lines were in daily use at the time of the Supreme 
Court trial. 


Finally, in the December term of 1853, the Supreme Court 
of the United States made its contribution to telegraphic history, 


for at this time the case of Morse e¢ al. vs. O’Reilly et al. received 


62 According to an article published in the Washington National Intelligencer, October 
7, 1848, by O’Reilly to refute the decision of Judge Monroe, he stated that in Tennessee the 
Act to Incorporate the New Orleans and Ohio Telegraph was amended so that the said com- 
= could not charge higher rates in proportion to distance than were charged on the lines 
rom Philadelphia to St. uis, construc by O’Reilly. In Kentucky the legislature passed 
a law stating that the rates charged by the two companies incorporated in that state should 
not exceed the rates charged by the Western O’Reilly lines. Also, see Natchez Courier, April 4, 


63 Natchez Courier, April 4, 1848. 

64 Thid. 

®® Natchez Semi-Weekly Courier, July 3, 1849. 
66 In the winter of 1845-1846 Royal E. House of Vermont appeared at the Patent Office 
in Washington with the model of a new telegraph instrument which he had invented. Viewing 
the model with high approval, the board awarded a patent on April 18, 1846, and again on 
December 28, 1852, the second being a supplement to the first, effecting changes that would 
banish any possibility of infringement of the Morse patent. O’Reilly was the first to use 
this House invention. Reid, The Telegraph in America, 458. 
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a hearing.® The case, appealed from the Circuit Court of the Dis- 
trict of Kentucky, involved the tedious process of bringing out 
scientific facts and extensive background information.®* To sim- 
plify matters, the history of the lawsuit drawn up by Judge 
Monroe and used in previous trials was used. O’Reilly engaged for 
his counsel Salmon P. Chase, later Chief Justice, and R. H. Gillett, 
while Morse chose George Gifford, St. George T. Campbell, and 
George Harding. pe 


When called upon to present their -arguments, the com- 
plainants brought out the potent facts that: 


. they had caused to be scthalilaealind: lines of posts and 
wires ... for the transmission of intelligence, by means of 
their improved nen and that they had expended great 
sums of money therein . 


. that their rights had eid repeatedly and explicitly 
acknowledged and admitted in divers ways and by individu- 
als and large bodies of associated citizens in various sections 
of the United States; that these had treated with them for 
the purchase of their rights, or parts thereof, and of licenses 
to use their patented improvements; and that they had made 
extensive sales, or licenses to use them to companies and 
individuals, upon various lines . | 


| . that they had been iis’ in thes successful and unin- 
| terrupted exercise of the rights granted to them by the let- 
ters-patent of the United States, and had been in nowise 
disturbed therein, until, by the operations ~ the defendant, 
O’Reilly, and the committing of the wrongs ... by him and 
his codefendants. 


. that the defendants, in the operation and working of 
their line of telegraph, so by them constructed, used and 
employed instruments, apparatus, and means which are in 

the material, substantial, and essential parts thereof, so upon 
the principle and plan of the said several improvements pat- — 
ented by the complainant, Morse, or the plan and principle 
of some of said improvements, and otters or different. 


- They were also informed that: 


. the defendants sometimes give out in pa 8 that the 
patents of the complainants are void; and at other times, 
give out and pretend that the machinery and apparatus which 
they use for the transmission and reception of intelligence 


6? Howard, Reports of Cases Argued and Adjudged in the Supreme Court, XV, 62-142. 
a who was the reporter of the case feared that it would be impossible to make a fair 
rt without writing a book. He stated that the arguments of the counsels would “till a 


ume alone. 
68 
69 Jbid. 
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upon the said lines, is a distinct and separate invention, which 
they, the complainants, are informed the defendants called 
the Columbian Telegraph.” 

_ After a long and tedious session during which further history 
of the invention was discussed at length, each patent reviewed, 
and the mechanical workings of the apparatus described, the 
court rendered its decision. On January 30, 1854, Chief J ustice 
Roger B. Taney delivered the opinion: 


In proceeding to pronounce judgment in this case, the 
- court is sensible, not only of its importance, but of the diffi- 
culties in some of the questions which it presents for decision. 
The case was argued at the last term and continued over by 
the court for the purpose of giving it a more deliberate 
examination. And since the continuance, we have received 
from the counsel of both sides printed arguments, in which 
all of the questions raised on the trial have been fully and 
elaborately discussed. 


_ In consideration whereof, it is now and hereby decreed, 
by this court, that the decree of the Circuit Court in this 
cause, be, and the same is hereby affirmed, except so much 
thereof as decrees that the complainants shall recover their 
costs, in the prosecution:of this suit, of and from the defend- 
ants, and that that part of the said decree giving costs to the 
complainants, be, and the same is hereby reversed and 
annulled. | 

And it is further ordered, and decreed, by this court, the 
parties, respectively, pay their own costs in this court, and 
the said Circuit Court.” 


The final word had been spoken with this decision of Justice 
Taney, and with Morse et al. now holding complete endorsement, 
_ the controversy was no longer in judicial hands. In only one point 
did the court fail to sustain their claims, and that was to the 
“exclusive use of electro-magnetism for telegraphy.’? 


An interesting and slightly ironic settlement closed this chap- 
ter in telegraphic history. In 1853 the two rival companies ceased 
hostilities and united their projects to form one consolidated com- 
pany which would furnish the country with a more competent 
and efficient system of electrical communication than either could 
have provided independently.”* Both parties shook hands over the 
agreement and launched the new project with much the same ~ 

1 Ibid.; also, Prime, Life of Morse, 565-582. | 
71 Prime, Life of Morse, 565-582. 


72 Ibid. 
73 Reid, The Telegraph in America, 206. 
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vigor as they had expended in their original enterprises. The 
consolidation had meant an improved financial status, and the 
public was clamoring for its service. Prospects were bright. 


However, all was not well, for in the next year the new com- 
pany experienced many trials and tribulations. An epidemic of 
yellow fever swept the country in all its fury, and this, combined 
with the ravages of several severe storms, played havoc with the 
operation of the telegraph in the South. Business on the lines was 
necessarily suspended for long stretches due to the death of 
numerous operators, destruction of hundreds of poles and other 
equipment, and general low ebb of public interest. The officers of 
the company, Amos Kendall, James D. Reid, and William Tanner, 
saw only one alternative for the project.”* They followed this 
outlet and leased the line in 1854 to lessees incorporated under the 
name of the “New Orleans and Ohio Telegraph Lessees.’”’** Before 
the decade was over, by a vote of the stockholders, the company 
became a part of the South-Western Telegraph Company—the 
former rivals now working as colleagues ~ the promotion of 
telegraphy in the South.” 


74 Ibid. This incorporation was brought about by an act of the Kentucky legislature, 
(inaah bneee In Mississippi a similar law was passed March 12, 1856. Mississippi Laws 
75 Mississippi Laws (1848), 92-98. | 
Pe. Reid, The Telegraph in America, 207; Whitehead, ‘Telegraphic Communication in the 

South,”’ The South in the Building of the Nation, Vv, 375. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE IMPORTANCE OF TELEGRAPHY IN THE SOUTH 


The alterations of the social and economic pattern of the 
South effected by the introduction of the telegraph furnished a 
saga of human reactions as well as a history of commercial stim- 
ulation. The southerner, very aware of the role the telegraph was 
playing in the 1840-1850 version of modern progress, took great 
pride in the fact that the facilities in their section equalled those 
of the North.' In expressing this rienity, J one southerner wrote 
naively : 

National and individual interests half a century ago 
might not have required the employment of a more active 
agent than the horse express or post coach, but the steam 
vessel and steam carriage have brought nations together and 
consolidated states, and it is as expedient that continents 
now be traversed in an hour, as 50 years since the same dis- 
tance should not consume more than two months.? | 
When the telegraph was added to the marvels of the “steam 

vessel and steam carriage,” the whole country felt certain that 
theirs was “the modern age.”’ These conceptions were summar- | 
ized by Alexander Jones, who wrote in 1852: 


The introduction of electrical telegraphs, and their daily 
employment in the steady transmission of news, forms one 
of the most remarkable eras of the nineteenth century, and 
marks strongly and indelibly a stage in the conquest of mind 

- over matter. The time must come when they will work a 
great revolution: in the affairs of men—in their social, 
political, and commercial intercourse.* 

One of the fields in which telegraphy brought about the great- 
est transformation was in the realm of the Fourth Estate. Since 
the two systems were so closely related, each expected reciprocal 
considerations of the other. And in order to produce the most 
efficient and satisfactory results, it was necessary that the two 
join hands and work together. This was not a painless process in 
the South. Although the press had supported the telegraph, their 
efforts were not rewarded when the enterprise finally became an 
established fact. For when Kendall and Morse opened their office 
coors in New Orleans as sole controllers of telegraphic communi- 


“The Telegraph in the South, 1845-1850,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 


2“The Telegraph,” De Bow’s Review, XV (1853), 112-113. 
3 Jones, The Electric Telegraph, 4-5. 7 
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cation in this section of the country, they conducted their business 
in such a way that the much planned for “lightning system” 
became merely a source of irritation. Not only. did the company 
refuse to cooperate with the newspapers, but they were guilty of 
even more offensive conduct. An acrimonious controversy arose 
against the telegraph as managed by the Morse patentees, and > 
the Daily Crescent took over the leadership in the war of words. 
Grievances included general inefficiency, withholding messages, 
giving the right of way to preferred groups, and discriminating 
against certain newspapers in order to benefit others. But the 
principal source of irritation was the fact that the Washington 
and New Orleans Company had inaugurated an increased rate of 

charges against the press.5 These advanced prices went into effect — 
October 15, 1848, and the infuriated press rebelled.* The verbal 
onslaughts were bitter and unrelenting and the papers declared: 


. . . the Company uses its power with little regard for the 
interests of the public, and ... the overcharge of the Press 
will undoubtedly drive away a large revenue from that source. 
Very few papers will be willing or able to afford the cost, and 
depriving the Press generally of the advantages of the tele- 
graph, they will increase the private correspondence. It may 
- Increase the circulation and profits of a few papers which 
will continue to use the telegraph, but they will curtail their 
dispatches, and reduce the amount of matter transmitted. 
. It will turn the public mind more attentively upon the 
nature, abuses, and danger of the power claimed, of engross- 
ing in the hands of a company the whole system of telegraphic 
communication. The interest in promoting rival enterprises, 
and in curtailing the power and ao by law the duties 

of the owners of the powerful machine. . 
The whole system as it is now edininthenia: is costly, 

unsatisfactory, and vexatious.’ 
The telegraph continued to operate honesty 
and fairness to the people” until two factors brought pressure to 
bear on Kendall and forced him to make reforms. 


The first of these was legislative action which set price sched- 
ules for press matter.* In most cases the rates were lowered, and 


7 * These accusations were printed almost daily in papers of New Orleans, Natchez, and 
Baton Rouge, with the New Orleans Daily Crescent ng the pace of the controversy during 
the early months of 1849. 

5 Ibid., January 3, 8, 1849, and continually throughout the early months of 1849. 

6 Ibid.; Natchez Courier, March 16, 1849. | 

7 Natchez Courier, January 3, 1849. 

8 Louisiana Laws, (1848), No. 52, p. 33; Revised Statutes of Kentucky (1852), 261. 
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it was interesting to note that the scale used by O’Reilly on his 
western lines was used as a criterion. These laws also attempted 
to do away with other evils and made it a violation of law for an 
officer or agent of the line to “knowingly retransmit any false 


- communication of intelligence with intention to injure anyone, or 


to speculate on any article of merchandise, commerce, or trade, 
or with the intent that another may do so...or from improper or | 
corrupt motives or willful negligence withhold the transmission 


of intelligence. .. .® 


The second influence to compel a revision of policy on the part 
of the Morse company was the completion of the People’s line to 


~ New Orleans.’° This furnished the competition which Kendall and 


Morse could not ignore, for during the controversy their company 
had become so unpopular that its patronage was steadily decreas- 
ing and it could not hope to exist under its present unethical 
regime. The people of New Orleans gave O’Reilly a tremendous 
welcome, and recognizing the importance of his project as a 
means of restoring justice and right to telegraphic administration 
in the South they made him something of a hero.1! A Natchez 
paper hailed him as the ‘‘embodiment of rapid movement,” and 
added further: “The ancients represented Mercury with wings on 
his feet, and the moderns should paint Henry O’Reilly astride a 


. zigzag of lightning, or on the clouds as his car, propelled by the 


fiery pioneer of the thunder.’’!? And shortly after his line began 
operations in New Orleans, the opinion was published that his 
business in the city “showed already efficiency which promised the 
best guarantee against the telegraphic abuses and nuisances of 
the other line.’* Also, it was stated that “O’Riley [sic] had 
already proved himself to be the superior of Morse, in enterprise — 
and usefulness to the community.’’!* 


O’Reilly established his place in public favor indubitably 
when he announced the scale of rates to be charged on the People’s 
Line, for he made special concessions to the Fourth Estate and 


® Revised Statutes of Kentucky (1852), 261. 
10 Reid, The Telegraph in America, 199. 
a New Orleans Daily Crescent, March 8, 1849; Natchez Semi-Weekly Courier, May 11, 
12 Natchez Semi-Weekly Courier, May 11, 1849. - 
13 New Orleans Daily Crescent, March 8, 1849. 
14 Ibid., January 17, 1849. 
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also catered to other interests. According to his scale the cost for 
press material was: | 


Distance Cost per word 
New York to N cents 
New York to Memphis ods five cents 

-New York to Jackson. seven cents 

_ New York to New Orleans eight cents. 
Philadelphia to Louisville. three cents 
Philadelphia to Nashville ; four cents 
Philadelphia to New Orleans........ Si six cents!® 


_ His schedule for charges on other types of dispatches was pre- 
sented in lengthy tabulated form on the telegraphic blanks used 
for sending messages on his line.?® 


When Kendall finally conceded the point and effected the 

- necessary revisions in the policy of his company, these difficulties 

became past history and both systems began to function in a 

manner pleasing to the patrons. Only minor problems arose to 

disturb the daily routine. One such case developed because of a 

fallen line between New Orleans and Baton Rouge, and called 
forth the following letter to the editors of the Daily Crescent: 


This complaint is not made from any ill feeling towards 
the success of the enterprise—on the contrary, it has my best 
wishes—but for the purpose of having an obstruction of the 
public highway removed. The wires are down all along the 

- road, and in many cases are lying across it, to the great 
annoyance of travellers. Having occasion, a few days since, 
to go down the line some distance, I overtook a large drove 
of mules. They became entangled in the wire, and some of 
them severely injured. Returning at night, my own horse was | 
caught in them—he became frightened and in trying to 
extricate himself, jumped into a ditch, fell, and it was with 
great exertion that I escaped being hurt. And this is not the 
only time that such a thing has happened to me. On one 
occasion, at night, too—my horse and buggy became en- 
tangled, and it was with much difficulty that I got clear. 
These are my own experiences, and I doubt not the same 3 
things are frequently occurring to others. Now it seems to = 
me, one of two things should be done. Either the company 
should be forced to keep the line in repair, or the Police Jury 
15 Jones, The Electric Telegraph, 103. 
16 Telegram from G. W. Crawford to Dr. R. C. Wood, August 29, 1849. In possession 


of Mr. Trist Wood, New Orleans. This was one. of the early — os sent over the line, 
and the heading of the form gives i minute detail the sched costs for messages 


— the country. 
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should have the wires removed. It is their duty to see the 
roads kept in order, and this is certainly not done, when 
such obstructions exist." 


The telegraph and the newspapers now formed a close 
alliance to furnish news to the South. Several of the papers united 


_ their news arrangements and adopted a plan of running a horse 


express between certain points not included in the telegraphic 
hookup in order to hasten the news to the southern terminal of 
the line in advance of the mails.4* And the southern editors 
proudly boasted that now their papers printed news of the country 
on the same day that it appeared in the northern papers, making 
it unnecessary to subscribe to publications from other sections. 
This had been a dream long cherished by the southern press.’® — 


_In order to accentuate the vast scope of news coverage to which 


their papers now had access, the editors revised the entire makeup 
of their publications. Columns were headed with bold type 
announcements “By Magnetic Telegraph”, with subheads desig- 
nating over which line the flashes had come. In several towns 
where telegraphic facilities had not yet been extended the papers 
ran regular columns of items gleaned from other sini under 
such titles as “Spirit of the Telegraphs.’° 


' Another benefit most appreciated by the press was the ra- 
pidity with which foreign items were received, and one editor 
remarked that in the point of time, New Orleans was then as 
close to Liverpool, England, as it had formerly been to Balti- 
more.” 


At first, there was little method in the collection, transmis- 
sion, and distribution of news, but soon certain aids to efficiency 
were developed. For instance, newspapers hired telegraphic re- 


porters, and in covering Congressional proceedings, they usually 


employed two reporters in Washington, one for each house of 
Congress with separate lines for the reports of each.2? Frequently 
these journalists performed another function by organizing and 
hiring others to work in various localities to forward and receive 
news for the press—forming a forerunner of the modern Asso- 


17 New Orleans Daily Crescent, March 20, 1849. 


18 Jones, The Electric Telegraph, 122. Telegraphic messages were also carried by steam- 
boats between points where the wires did not extend. Baton Rouge Gazette, April 15, 1848. 


19 Natchez Courier, May 19, 1848; Baton Rouge Gazette, October 5, 1850. 
20 Franklin Planters’ Banner, January, 1852-January, 1853. 
21 New Orleans Weekly Delta, September 18, 1848. This comment was made when 


presenting to the New Orleans readers news that had arrived from Live 1 in twelve days, 
the first instance of such rapid transmission in the history of Sowadapardors, 


22 Jones, The Electric Telegraph, 98. Newspaper accounts during these years confirmed 


this information written by Jones. 
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ciated Press.7? At this time the Mexican War was at the peak of: 
its fury, and the use of the telegraph in conveying army orders 
was indispensable. 


Telegraphic feats in the art of newegathering \ were the sub- 
ject of much exclamation by the people who eagerly followed the 
“marvels of the vanes wires.”’ One much-talked-of accomplish- 


ment related that: 


On one occasion late in the afternoon, the Asz savives 
at quarantine. A strong southerly breeze was blowing, and 
our newsmen set sail and reached the city in very short time. 
The news was put into the telegraph office for New Orleans; | 
it reached there and an answer received before the steamer 
came up.”* 

Another story recorded how the ingenious operators speeded 
up the process of receiving a dispatch from Liverpool in New 
York and forwarding it to the: aimee Exchange in New 


Orleans: 


a The plan of esiiriatonis which we adopted was as follows. 
We requested our Liverpool friend to prepare a synopsis of 
commercial news, up to the moment of departure of each 
steamer, and made four copies of it on manifold paper. It 
was also condensed into a form ready for transmission the 
moment the steamer reached our port. We hired news boat- 
men to cruise down the harbor and watch for the steamers. 
As soon as one appeared at quarantine they would board her, 
and obtain our bag from the hands of one of the employees 
of the boat. This bag would contain the latest Liverpool and 
London papers. As soon as our boatmen obtained the package, 
they would make all possible speed for the city both by oars 
and sails. On landing at the docks, they would go immediately 
to the telegraph office with the manifold rs We one of which 
was invariably sent to New Orleans as stated. . 


One of the greatest time reducing aids was the laced | 
of a cipher system, and at that time an average of twenty-three 
words per minute was top speed for an operator to copy a 
message. It was estimated that one eighth of the flashes between 
New York and New Orleans on the O’Reilly line were sent in 
cipher, and it was the usual custom that on the eve of the 


departure of a steamboat for England a large number of messages 


in cipher would be received. These were mailed and their answers 


$8 Jbid., 186: also, Natchez Courier, May 19, 1848. 


24 Jones, The Electric Telegraph, 89. 
25 Jbid. A similar story was related in the Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate, March 1, 


1848. 
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brought back by the returning steamboat in the same language.?¢ 


The telegraph bestowed other favors upon the Fourth Estate 
and granted precedence to press matter over most types of dis- 
patches. However, the first claim to the right of way was reserved 
_ for “government messages and messages for the furtherance of 
justice in the detection of criminals; then death messages which — 
included cases of sickness when the presence sal a party was 
requested by the sick or dying.”’?* 


Under the far-reaching influence of the telegraph in the 
field of journalism, newspapers assumed new character. No 
longer was it a period of personal journalism; the news of the 
world was attainable, and the public was to receive this news. 


The typical early telegraph station employed a staff of four 
employees, while the country stations needed a smaller personnel. 
Usually both the clerks and the operators attended to the instru- 
ments as well as to their other duties. Another important member 
of the force was the superintendent of the lines who supervised 
the whole system and kept it in working order.?8 Messenger boys 
performed much the same tasks as they do today. One boy em- 
ployed by the Morse line in 1850 boasted that he had had the 
_ honor of delivering a telegram to Jenny Lind who was giving a 

concert under the direction of P. T. Barnum. When he handed 
her the message, according to his story, she asked if passes 
had been given to the employees at the telegraph office. .Where- 
upon, she gave one to him, and he returned to the office to gloat 
over his triumph.?® 


The first national election in which the telegraph played an 
important part was the campaign of Zachary Taylor in 1848. 
Telegraphic coverage of the Whig Convention which nominated 
him presented one of the most amusing incidents in the history of 
early operations. The method employed by the operators to get the 
news through was described in detail: 


In June, 1848, the Whig Convention met in Philadelphia, 3 
and it became extremely doubtful who would receive the 
nomination for presidency. It seemed to lie between Mr. Clay, 


26 Jones, The Electric Telegraph, 108; also, Reid, The Telegraph in penta 196, and | 
“Morse’s Electro- Magnetic Telegraph,” De Bow’s "Review, I (1846), 132-142. _ 


27 De Bow’s Review, I (1846), 132-142. 


28 J bid. An amusing custom at the time was to refer to the iliiiitati at the station as 
the “‘polite’’ operators, or the “gentlemanly” operators, in the newspapers. Examples of this 
were found in Baton Rouge Gazette, September 14, October 5, 1849, and in New Orleans 
Weekly Delta, October 2, 1848. 


29 Milo M. Quaife, Absalom Grimes, Confederate Mail Runner (New Haven, 1926), 1. 
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Gen. Taylor, Gen. Scott, and Judge McLean. The day on 
_ which it was believed a decision would be made, we devised a 
plan to get the news of the event in advance of all others. 
There was then no line across the Hudson River; and when 
the news arrived in Jersey City, it would have to be sent over 
on a ferry-boat. We therefore provided a set of flags. That 
mounted with a single piece of white cloth, was to indicate 
that Gen. Taylor was nominated. Another, with a red flag, 
was to denote that Mr. Clay had received the nomination. — 
Two white flags on the same staff was to indicate Gen. Scott 
as the nominee, and two red flags on a staff were to denote 
the result in favor of Judge McLean... . It seems that there 
was unknown to us, a party employed by a company of 
brokers, to telegraph the price of stocks from the top of the 
Merchant’s Exchange of Jersey City. One man would stand 
on the top of this building, and on waving a flag, would be 
answered by another man, who would wave a white flag as 
a token of his readiness to receive communications. After I 
had placed my young man... the brokers man in Jersey City 
stepped out on his pier, and waved his flag to the men on the 
Exchange as usual, as a token that he was on hand. Our 
young man, seeing this white flag waving on the pier, 
supposed it to be ours, and immediately ran to the newspaper 
offices and informed them that Gen. Taylor was nominated. 
It produced great excitement, and was telegraphed east. . 
It turned out that Gen. Taylor was not nominated until the 


succeeding day.*° 

When the returns came over the wires in New Oithane. the 
papers seized upon them, but cautioned the readers not to put too . 
much confidence in their reliability.44 And the Datly Crescent 
claimed the honor of printing Taylor’s inaugural address in 
advance of any other paper. It stated: 


We published yesterday in an extra, in advance of every 
- one else, the Inaugural Address delivered by General Taylor 
in Washington on Monday at 2 o’clock. Had not an interrup- 
tion occurred in the communication between this city and 
Baton Rouge, the same address would have appeared in our 
regular edition of yesterday morning. When the distance, 
the length of the document, the number of times which it 
had to be copied at the different stations, and the evident 
accuracy of the report are taken into consideration, the trans- 
mission of it in so short a time may justly be regarded as a 
great triumph of the telegraph. iy a 


80 Jones, The Electric Telegraph, 134. | 
81 New Orleans Daily Crescent, — 11, 1848. 


March 8, 1849. 
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President Polk also made telegraphic history when one of 
his messages was transmitted. According to the newspaper 
account, the “‘paper on which the telegraphic signs were made was 
seven thousand two hundred feet in length.’’** 


Other fields shared largely in the benefits of the telegraph, 
and businesmen were now able to carry on long-distance trans- 
actions which had been impossible up to this time. This was espe- 
cially valuable to plantation owners whose business was handled 


by a cotton factor or commission merchant in one of the business | 
centers. And from this time the transactions of the stock market - 


became an intricate part of the businessman’s interest in every 

part of the country.** In appraising the commercial value of 
telegraphy to the South, J. D. B. De Bow wrote: 

In a country in which industry and arts are progressing 

—in which business is spread over a vast area and thousands 

of miles interpose between one commercial emporium and 

another—the telegraph answers to a use, the complexion of 
which is unique and American in origin.® 


To give some idea of the use of the telegraph by businessmen, 
one writer gave what he considered to be staggering statistics 
when he said: | 


I know of some houses which pay from $60 to $80 per | 


month to the telegraph: and I do not know but there are 
others who pay more. The amount payed by a commercial 
house is governed by the excitement there is in the market, 
of the particular article they may be dealing in. If there are 
“ups and downs” in the market money is lavished upon the 


telegraph freely.*® 

The use of the telegraph for purely social or personal mes- 
sages claimed a large portion of the traffic on the lines, and, of 
course, travellers employed its facilities to keep in touch with 
their families and business agents.*" One of the most unique uses 


83 Jbid., December 28, 1848. 

34 “The Telegraph,” De Bow’s Review, XVI (1854), 165. 

85 Ibid. 

86 Jones, The Electric Telegraph, 102-110. 

87 Jbid., 110. A typical example of the manner in which the h was used 
described in a letter from ‘‘J. ME. Elam to Bob,” May 6, 1849, Elam onl Book. (in nie 
vate possession), when he wrote: “The first thing after locating ourselves at the City. Hotel 
I went to the Telegraph office in search of the dispatch you was [sic] to transmit on the 
first day of May, but it had not been received. . . . We left Louisville on a splendid Pittsburg 
who secu my dispa elive you, promised tha one expected to arrive f 
Baton Rouge was received before the boat left to send it on board.” lenge 
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of the telegraph was in a “telegraphic party” described by Alex- 
ander Jones: | 


On Friday evening of last week, by previous arrange- 
ment, the Astor House, in New York, and the Burnet House 
in this city [Louisville], had a family telegraphic party. 
They assembled respectively in the office of the —s line 


in each city. 

They talked over family matters, mnsedibiendaind con- 
gratulations, and drank each other’s health, spending an hour 
in electrical and spiritual intercourse... .** 


Newspaper humor constantly turned upon facetiae inspired 
by the telegraph and columns of stories were published on this 
theme. 


An old ii living on one of the telegraph iia leading 
from Louisville, observed some workmen digging a hole near 
her door, she enquired what it was for. “To put a post in for 
a telegraph.” Wild with fury and affright, she incontinently 
seized her bonnet and ran to her next neighbor’ s with the. 
news. “What do you think?” she exclaimed in breathless 
haste, “they’re setting up that paragraph right agin my door, 
and now I reckon a body can’t spank a child, or scold a hand, 
or chat with a neighbor, but that plague thing’ll be blabbing 

- it all over creation. I won’t stand it. I’ll move right away 
where there ain’t none of the onnateral fixings.’’*® 


The people built up superstitions which in some cases. proved ! 
to be serious hindrances to the operation of the lines. At one time 
in Alabama there was more than the usual amount of tampering 


- with the wires, and after much investigating and attempting to 


catch the vandals, the telegraphic officials found that it all was 
the result of a sermon of a certain preacher who from his pulpit 
one Sunday had attempted to explain the cause of the drought 


which had the country in its grip. He exclaimed : 


. See there, my friends, out along the road thar a sal of 
men have dared to interfere. with the Almighty’s lightning, 
and what, my friends, is the consequence? They have robbed 
tha atmosphere of its electricity, the rains are checked, and 
there has not been a food crop since the wires were put up, 
and what’s more, I believe we never will have any until they 


are gone.*? 


88 Jones, The Electric Telegraph, 106. 


39 New Orleans Daily Crescent, June 23, 1848. 
40 This story is recorded in Reid, kod ee in America, 214-215, and in Stickney 


(ed.), —— of Amos Kendall, 
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The effect of his sermon was disastrous for the telegraph. 
“The good brethren” in the congregation were immediately con- 
vinced that the wire “was the devil’s turnpike, sure,” and so they 
went to work, demolishing poles and dragging down wires. The 
owners of the line were completely baffled as to the way in which 
such a situation could be handled, for putting the offenders in 
jail had not stopped the offending. Finally, they hit upon the idea 
of courting their good graces by entertaining them with a barbe- 
cue. This salved their feelings temporarily, but as long as the 
rain did not fall, the villagers eyed the wires resentfully.*! 


Other adversities were described in a humorous vein, and 
tricks of nature were often responsible for obstructions of the 
telegraphic service even more than human elements. One story 
related that once when the current was lost on the line between 
Clinton and Baton Rouge, repairmen were unable to find the cause 
until after meticulous testing, they found the source of the trouble 
in “a slight exudation of gum from a pine tree, which formed a 
connection between the wire and the tree. The trickle of the gum 
caused the delay of three days’ business, and the loss of as much 
more.”2 In another case, ill feeling toward the telegraph was fos- 
tered when the idea became rampant in a small town in Alabama 
that runaway negroes used the wire to find the to Tennessee.** 


Nearly every early station had on record an ‘account of how 
the uses of the telegraph were misunderstood. Most common of 
these misconceptions was that actual packages could be sent over 
the wires, and one instance was recorded of a man who tried to 
_ eross a river on the telegraph wires with the result that the wires 
broke, and he got a good drenching.** 


Besides the assortment of telegraphic “tall tales,” of which 
there were enough to fill a volume, many puns on the subject 
were published to amuse the public, such as “We hear that the 
Magnetic Telegraph wires which are rather slack are being 
arranged; or rather they are being taught (taut) to operate 
 well.’*5 The telegraph also furnished inspiration for literary 
attempts, both in poetry and prose. The Natchez Courier printed 
a lengthy article entitled “Wonder of the 19th Century—The | 


*1 Reid, The Telegraph in America, 213. 

42 Tbid., 214. 

43 Ibid. 

#4 Malmin, America in the Forties, 92-93. 

*5 New Orleans Daily Crescent, March 6, 1848. 
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Magnetic Telegraph—Imaginary Sketch,’** and several poems 
were written extolling the greatness of the “talking wires.” Be- 
sides the poem, “‘Four Thousand Miles Already up and Thousands © 
More to Go,” which was later set to music and used as a kind of 

- pep song for the workers on the People’s line, others in a more 
serious vein were composed. The following, writen by William C. 
Richard, was published in the Southern Literary Gazette: — 


The Telegraph 


Mark ye those graceful curves that seem 
Like lines of beauty on the sky? 

Upon that mystic path cans’t deem 
That busy thoughts each moment fly? 

Tis even so; for man doeth tame 

The forked lightnings by his skill, 

And proudly bids their tongues of flame 
Be vocal with his thoughts at will. 


A thousand miles that line may reach, 
Yet Thought, in scarce a moment’s space, 
Mocking the tardiness of speech, 
Hae run the far mysterious race; 
And deeds to distant lands are told, 
Ere yet the echo of their fame 
Athwart their place of birth has rolled, 
Or they have e’en received a name! 


Behold, upon that rushing train 

A murderer flies the place of guilt, 
And vainly hopes to hide the stain 

Of human blood his hands have spilt; 
For through the air the tidings speed, 

And justice warned, as if from God, 
Stands ready to avenge the deed, 

And smites her victim with her rod. 


From the cold regions of the North 

To lands that smile ’neath Southern skies, 
The winged messages go forth, 

And men behold, with deep surprise, 
The swiftest pulsations of the wires, 

That to the tutored vision show, 
As moved by electric fires, 

Tidings perchance, or weal or wo.[sic] 


#6 Natchez Courier, May 30, 1848. 
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Oh! wonderous age, when man may greet 
His brother, whom he cannot see, 


_ And distant lands together meet 


In converse unrestrained and free; 


When crime can find no refuge spot 


Where its dark tale hath not been told; 
When time and space are both forgot 
‘As numbered with the things of old! — 


And ere a century shall roll 
Its burden on the mighty past, 
Around the globe, from pole to pole, 
Science her mighty chains shall cast. . 
Then “thoughts highway” from sea to sea, 
And o’er their trackless wastes shall reach, 
Till all the human race shall be | 
One in a universal speech !47 


Another composition on the subject was featured in the 


poetry section of the Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate in 1847: 


The Lightning Horse 


The iron horse goes dashing by— 

The turf-steed, panting, lags behind: = 
While the railroad cities onward fly, 

As swift, aye, swifter than the wind! 


But steam’ s too slow :—it will not do; : 
The cry is, on! more speed! more power! 


‘On!—rack the brain for something new 


A thousand miles at least an hour! 


And yet too slow—a fleeter pace! 

Bring down great heaven’s thoroughfare, 
To annihilate both time and space, 

A thought and light pass through the air! 


"Tis done! he comes! the lightning horse! 
Lo! thought and time fall far behind!! 

The prize is thine, immortal Morse, | 
A triumph grand of mighty mind! 


Magnetic King, o’er locomotion, 
We have the monarch of the age, 
While steam encircling land and ocean, 
In puffing, screaming, loud with rage.*® 


47 New Orleans, Weekly Delta, September 11, 1848. 
*® Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate, December 22, 1847. 
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Further attestation of the popular acclaim given the tele- 
graph was borne by several stéamboats, the owners of which had 
rechristened them with the name, Telegraph, symbolic of their 
superiority and speed. Garnett L. Eskew claimed that there were 
at least four steamboats that bore this name. He wrote: 

Two of them were lean and lanky, as swift as Whippets— 
Telegraph II and Telegraph III. The Telegraph III in 1850 
made a fast run from Cincinnati to Pittsburg in one day 
and seventeen hours. Telegraph II made a short run from 
Louisville up to Cincinnati in 1858 in nine hours and fifty- 


two minutes—a record indeed... .*® 

In connection with these it is that in 
his song, “Oh Susanna,” Stephen Foster referred to the first 
steamboat Telegraph in the verse: : 


I jumped abode the Telegraph 
And trabble down de river 
De ’lectric fluid magnified 
And killed them thousand nigger! 150 


Thus it is seen that the history of the telegraph was not 
merely the story of the planting of the poles, the fight for patent — 
rights, nor the struggle to monopolize the service. Through all of 
these phases was reflected the element of human interest which 
-gave color and flavor to its early career, and contributed much 
to its development into the perfected system it is today. 
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THE CAREER OF PAUL OCTAVE HEBERT 
GOVERNOR OF LOUISIANA 
1853-1856* 


By ALBERT LEONCE DUPONT 


‘ _ CHAPTER I 
FORMATIVE YEARS 


Ancestry and Birth | 


Paul Octave Hebert, the twelfth governor of Louisiana was 
the eldest child of Paul. Gaston Hebert and his wife, Mary 
Eugenia Hamilton. The Governor’s father was born at “‘Plaisance 
Plantation” in Iberville Parish, Louisiana, February 1, 1796. He 
died May 4, 1852. Mary Eugenia Hamilton was born February 27, 
1797, and digd September 23, 1843. She was the daughter of 
Ignatius Hamilton and Ann Bush whom he married in 1787. 
Ignatius was the son of Joseph Hamilton, a Scotchman, who 
_ journeyed to Maryland to visit relatives and there met and mar- 

ried Miss Mary Eugenia Coombe (or Coumbe), of St. Mary’s 
County. This Joseph Hamilton was a descendant of Clan Hamil- 
ton, whose feud with the Clan Boyd was famous in Scottish his- 
tory. The Hamilton crest was the branch of a tree, or tree trunk, 
with a saw in it, and the motto “Through.” “Miss Coombe was of 
an old family in Maryland of English descent and derive their 
name from an ancient Saxon family in England.” Ann Bush was 
_ the daughter of Daniel Bush, a Virginian, who emigrated to 

Kentucky.? 

On the paternal side Hebert’s family were Norman French. — 
“They have always been Catholics, and have a tradition that they 
got their faith when Rollo and his pirates were converted from the 
heathen faith of Norway.’”? 

The first American ancestor of the Louisiana Heberts was one 


Louis Gaston Hebert, who departed from France in 1604 mainly 
on account of the persecutions the Catholics were subjected to 
* Master’s thesis in History, Louisiana State University, 1939. 


1 Hebert Papers, in possession of Mrs. G. W. Pigman, New Orleans. 
2 Ibid. 
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by the Huguenots during the early part of the reign of Henty of 
Navarre. He embarked with Chevalier de Monts and Champlain 
and aided in founding Port Royal, the first permanent French 
colony in the New World in Nova Scotia.* 


Paul Octave’s grandfather was Armand Valery Hebert who 
was born March 27, 1753, and died August 28, 1817, at his 
plantation in Iberville Parish, Louisiana. Armand was the hus- 
band of Marie Celeste Melancon de Boudreaux, daughter of Ben- 
jamin Boudreaux by his wife Marie Celeste de Melancon. Armand 
Valery was married to Miss Boudreaux in 1770, then a thirteen- 
year-old girl, having been born April 10, 1757. She died in Iber- 
ville Parish August 12, 1847. Her husband held the position of 
colonel in the French Provincial Army of Louisiana, and repre- 
sented his parish in the Constitutional Convention of 181 1-1812 
which framed the first organic law of Louisiana.‘ 


Armand Valery was the son of Paul Gaston Hebert, born 
April 18, 1712, and died July 5, 1805. This Paul Gaston Hebert 
was the husband of Marguerite Josephine de Melancon who was 
_ born at Port Royal on November 1, 1717. This man, Paul Gaston, 
was the great-great-grandson of Louis Gaston Hebert who 
journeyed from Franch to America in 1604, and he was also the 
Hebert who, in 1753, burned his own home and other buildings 
in Port Royal, rather than swear allegiance to the British crown. 
He forsook his native land of Nova Scotia, leaving Port Royal on 
October 28, 1755, journeying in New England until July 28, 1767, 
whence he came to Louisiana. He was the first of his name in 
Louisiana and one of the earliest permanent settlers in the Parish 
of Iberville, which at that time was known as the District of 
Iberville.® 


Armand Valery — two sons, Valery, the father of General 
Louis Hebert of the Confederacy, and Paul Gaston Hebert, the 
father of Paul Octave. This Paul Gaston Hebert was always 
- alluded to as Paul Hebert, and under that name he transacted 
business.? 


® Ibid.; Mrs. L. Boyd, The Irotass and Their Kin: A History of the weal Family and 


Their Deniniduans (Louisville, 1898), 90. This book is in possession of Mrs. G. W. Pigman, 
New Orleans, a granddaughter of Paul Octave Hebert. 


* Boyd, Irvines and Their Kin, 91. 
8 Ibid. 
6 Ibid. 


7 Interview with Mrs. Eva Gaines, New Orleans, a niece of Paul Octave Hebert. She 
lived with the family for many years in her early life. She was born in 1850. 
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| Paul Octave was born on his father’s sugar plantation on the 
banks of the Mississippi twelve miles above Bayou Goula, Loui- 
siana, December 12, 1818. ®’ The name of this plantation was 
“‘Acadia.’”® 


Education: J College and Pont 


When a youngster he was apt and bright and after uitendine 3 
the fundamentals of education in his native parish of Iberville,!® 
he attended Jefferson College, St. James Parish, Louisiana, where 
he graduated at the head of his class in 1836.4 7 


~ He went to West Point Military Academy “at his own request, 

and against the remonstrances of his parents and his friends.’’!? 

He received the appointment upon the recommendation of Alex- 

ander Mouton, a member of the state legislature,'* and through 

the efforts of General Eleazer Wheelock Ripley, a Representative 

_. in Congress.'* He entered West Point September 1, 1836, being 
~ geventeen years and eight months of age at the time.'5 


-Paul’s record for the academic course of four years is an 
enviable one. He ranked first in his class for four consecutive 
years. His order of merit in respective studies is as follows: 
Engineering, 1; Ethics, 1; Artillery, 1; Minerology and Geology, 
1; and Infantry, 6. There is no record of conduct for the first 
year. He did not receive any demerits during his second year, 
ranking fourth in conduct. During his second year he was assist- 
ant teacher of French at the academy. During the third year 
he received two demerits, ranking seventh; he received four 
demerits in his senior year. For the entire four years he ranked 
ninth in conduct.1* There were 126 entries at West Point from 
all parts of the Union in 1836.17 Of this number 42 qualified to 


8 Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography, 20 vols. 
(New York, 1928-36), VIII, 492. 

* Interview with Mrs. Eva Gaines, New Orleans. - Boyd, Irvines and Their Kin, 91, 
‘the plantation name is given as “Plaisance Plantation 


10 New Orleans Democrat, August 30, 1880. 


- 11 Mrs. Eugene Soniat, Biographical Sketches of Louisiana Governors from Iberville to 
Foster, by a Lowisianaise (Baton Rouge, 1893), 38. 

— gers Red River Republican, quoted in Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate, De- 
-cem 

13 A. ns nclgger Jr. (pub.) Meynier’s Louisiana Biographies, 4 pts. (New Orleans, 1882), 
‘81. Hereafter referred to as , Louisiana Biographies. 

14 New Orleans Louisiana December 17, 1852; Hebert Papers. The 
appointment states that Paul O. Hebert was appointed a cadet August 30, 1836. The 
‘ment is signed by B. F. Butler, Secretary of War ad interina. 

16 EF. E. Farmer, West Point, New Ba a to T. N. McMullen, June 10, 1938, in possession 
-of writer. 

16 Tbid. 

17 Alexandria Red River —s quoted in Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate, De- 
«ember 21, 1854. 
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graduate in 1840. e only Louisianian in his class and 


ished in later life, as Generals Winfield 
Tecumseh Sherman, George H. Thomas, 


Scott Hancock/ Willi 
and Joseph Wheeler. 


“Having an excellent mathematical head, being apt at all 
branches of learning,” he naturally attained an honorable position 
among his associates.2! “The best graduates of West Point are 
transferred to the Corps of Engineers, and, accordingly, Paul st 
received a commission as second lieutenant of the Corps of Engi- © 
neers, on July 1, 1840.22 He served with the board of engineers 
until August 30, 1841.23 As a tribute to his excellence and 
thoroughness as a scholar, he was appointed acting assistant pro- 
fessor of engineering in the Military Academy, which post he 
filled from August 30, 1841, to July 21, 1842,2 when he was 
appointed assistant engineer in construction of the western passes 
to the port of New Orleans.” 


_. A year later, on August 2, 1842, he was married to Cora 
Wills Vaughn, the daughter of a sugar planter near Bayou Goula. 
Of this marriage there were five children: Thomas, who died in 
the Confederate service at Galveston in 1863; Robert O.; Jesse A., 
who married F. J. Montejo, a planter on Bayou Teche, near 
Centerville; Cora C., who married N. H. Sewall, a planter near 
Simmsport; and Mary L., who married J. B. Procter, Jr., a planter 
of the Bayou Goula region.”¢ 


State Engineer, 1845-1847 


Hebert served with the Corps of Engineers until his resigna- 
tion from the army in 1845.*7 He acquiesced in “the superior 


18 George W. Cullum, Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the U, S. 
Military Academy at West Point, 1802 to 1867, 2 vols. (New York, 1868), I, 619. 

19 Alexandria Red River Republican, quoted in Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate; De- 
cember 21, 1854. . 

20 New Orleans Democrat, August 30, 1880. , 

21 Cohen’s New Orleans Directory, 1854 (New Orleans, 1854), iii. 

22 

28 Alcée Fortier (ed.), Louisiana, Comprising Sketches of Counties, Towns, Events, Insti- 
tutions, Persons, Arranged in Cyclopedic Form, 3 vols. (Atlantia, 1909), I, 529. 

24 Cohen’s New Orleans Directory, 1854, iii; Hebert Papers. 

25 Fortier, Louisiana, I, 529. In the Alexandria Red River Republican, quoted in 
Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate, December 21, 1854, there is this information: ‘‘In 1842 
at his own request, desiring to let his own State share the benefit of what he had acquired 
at the Military aeeny in the way of fortifications, he was ordered to Fort Livingston, 
Barataria Bay, where, for nearly three years, he took pride in fortifying against the possi- 


bility of invasion from an enemy, one of the main approaches to the city of New Orleans.”’ 

2° Meynier, Louisiana Biographies, 34; Dorothy Hebert Pigman, New Orleans, to’ A. L. 
Dupont, August 13, 1937, in possession of the writer. ; 

27 New Orleans Democrat, August 30, 1880. : 
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claims of his family and native State, and resigned his commission 
to be near an aged father and a numerous family of sisters and 
other relations, and also to render that duty — every man owes 
his State, welfare and safety.’ 


Governor Mouton had become familiar with Lideianaat 
Hebert while the latter was stationed at Washington City, “and 
knowing the high standard he enjoyed in the corps to which 
he was attached, took the earliest opportunity after his election — 
as Governor, to enlist the talents of the young lieutenant in the 
cause of the State.”2® Without any solicitation on his part, Hebert 

was appointed “Civil Engineer for the State of Louisiana” on 
February 28, 1845,°° with a salary of $3,500 a year.*! He entered 
upon his duties on the first of April, 1845,32 and served in this 
capacity for two years, being reappointed by Governor Isaac 
Johnson March 23, 1846.** It was during this time that he became 
well acquainted with the Mississippi River and its disastrous 
effects upon Louisiana during the high water periods. At the time 
of his appointment he was twenty-seven, and his youth led many 
older persons to distrust his ability for the practical duties of 
this important and responsible office.** Nevertheless, after mak- 
ing thorough investigations, he made two able reports “upon the 
system of public works as pursued in the State, and many sug- 
gestions, which, were they carried out would have proved highly 
useful” to the state at large.*®° He resigned in 1847 prior to the 
beginning of the real hostilities in the War with Mexico.*® 


War with Mexico 


Shortly after his resignation as State Engineer Hebert was 
commissioned “Aid de Camp to His Excellency Isaac Johnson, 
~Commander-in-Chief of the Militia of Louisiana, to serve five 
years from the thirteenth day of February, 1847.87 However, he 
held this position only until his appointment as lieutenant colonel 

28 Cohen’s New Orleans Directory, 1854, iii. 
28 Unidentified article in Scra cro Hee 8 possession of Mrs. G. W. Pigman, New Orleans. 


Hereafter referred to as Pigman a 
30 Hebert Papers. 


31 Pigman Scrapbook. 

82 Annual Report of the State Engineer, 1846, p. 3. A copy of this report is in the 
Howard Memorial Library, New Orleans. : 

33 Hebert Papers. 

84 New Orleans Weekly Delta, December 5, 1852. 

85 Pigman Scrapbook. New Orleans Democrat, August 30, 1880, states: “ Hebert hy 


especially conspicuous during that period for his sagacious and ‘practical r recommen 
regard to cut-offs, the proper construction of levees and the prevention of crevasses.’ 


86 Annual Report of the State Engineer, 1847, p. 13. A copy of this report is in the 
Howard Memorial Library, New Orleans. 
87 Hebert Papers. | 
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of the Resttnbath Regiment of United States Infantry cine 
Colonel William Trousdale of Tennessee**® on April 9, 1847.*° 
Lieutenant Colonel Hebert was active in all of the important 
engagements of the Southern expedition including the battles 
of Contreras, Churubusco, Molino del Rey, Chapultepec, and the © 
assault upon the gates of Mexico City.*® He “so distinguished him- 
self at Molino del Rey that he was personally complimented by 
General Winfield Scott and brevetted colonel for gallentry.’”" — 
Hebert is mentioned by Scott in his Memoirs and his name is 
referred to quite often as that “gallant young Creole Colonel” in 
wthorne’s Life of General Pierce.*” 


While the Americans were occupying the capital City of 
Mexico, Lieutenant Colonel Hebert was active in club work and 
very interested in the affairs of Mexico. He was one of the charter 
members of the Aztec Club, a military society of the Mexican 
War, organized on October 13, 1847, as soon ‘as the United States | 
army was quietly settled in the City of Mexico.*® He was greatly 
interested in, and attended meetings relative to, the construction | 
of railroads in Mexico by which the extremes of the country would 
be united.** Hebert. was honorably discharged “by reason of 
expiration of his term of service’ at New Orleans on July 25, 


— 1848.45 Lieutenant Colonel Hebert procured a leave of absence and 


returned to his home in Bayou Goula several weeks prior to the 
restoration of peace between the two countries in February, 
1848.** On his return the citizens of his native parish of Iberville 


presented him with a jewelled hilted sword as a token of their 


regard for his services rendered in the war.*? 


88 New Orleans Weekly Delta, May 17, 1847. 
- 88 Cullum, Biographical Register, I (1868), 592. 

4° Tbid. 

41 Dictionary of American iy “sage VII, 492; Clement A. Evans, Confederate Mititary 
History, 12 vols. (Atlanta, 1899), X, 3 

42 Winfield Scott, Memoirs of bisa: ener Scott, LL. D. vols. (New York, 1864), 
II, 507, 520; Nathaniel Hawthorne, Life of Franklin Pierce liboaton, 1852), 73, 83, 103. 

43 Hebert Papers. The main object of this club was for the entertainment of its 
members and their guests while in the city. ; 

#4 Pigman Scrapbook. 3 

45 Hebert Papers. 

46 Ibid. 

47 Pigman Scrapbook. The sword was presented to Lieutenant Colonel Hebert by Colonel 
Richard A. The presentation took at Bayou Goula. ceremonies were of: 
a most attractive and imposing character. A splendid Ball wound up the proceedings.” This 
es is in possession of Mrs. G. W. Pigman, New Orleans. The inscription on it is as 
ollows: 


Paul O. Hebert 
Lieut. Col. of the 14th Reg. 1. U. 8. Infantry | 


The citizens of his aattie Parish Iberville, 
This sword is presented as a token of their regard 
for himself and their high appreciation of his con- 
duct and gallantry at the Battles of Contreras, 
Churubusco, Moline del Rey, Chapultepec, and entrance 
into the City of Mexico.” 
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| CHAPTER II | 
ACTIVITIES IN STATE POLITICS AFTER 1847 
Candidate for State Senate, 1849 


At the close of the Mexican War Hebert retired to his sugar 
plantation in Iberville Parish.1 The following year he became a 
candidate for the state senate to represent Iberville Parish “with | 
a view of stimulating and organizing” the Democratic party in 
that parish, and assisting the Democratic ticket elsewhere. He 
ran as a “forlorn hope” candidate; as his opponent was selected 
by a margin of only nine votes? on November 5, 1849,* the Whig 


‘majority in the parish was considerably reduced.* 


; Travels in Europe, 1851 
During the interval from 1849 to 1851 Hebert’s time and 


attention were devoted to the care and improvement of a large | 
plantation and the ordinary pursuits of a Southern planter.® At 


the request of the Central Committee of Washington, D. C.,; Gov- 
ernor Joseph Walker appointed him, February 8, 1851, a delegate 
to the Industrial Exhibition to be held in London in May, 1851.° 
It was due to ill health and the advice of friends that he forsook | 
the quiet of his agricultural pursuits to go to England and con- 
tinental Europe.? While in Paris an incident occurred which 
greatly affected his future career. Just after Louis Napoleon’s 


successful coup d’état, Hebert attended a dinner given on the 


Fourth of July by Americans in Paris, and was called on to 
preside. When a toast was offered to the old Republic of France, 
there was a loud call for the Marsaillaise. The bandmaster, who 
was furnishing music for the occasion, came forward and called 
attention to the order of the prefect against playing or singing 
any patriotic airs. Hebert, mounting his chair, said, “Gentlemen, 
we are celebrating under the American flag—a freedom which 
gives us the right to sing or play any airs expressive of our inde- 
pendence and freedom of the rights of people. I will lead, and 
join me.” Accordingly in a fine voice he sang this grand hymn 


to liberty, the whole company joining, and the band looking on in 


1 Dictionary of American Biography, VIII, 492-493. 

2 New Orleans Daily Delta, November 7, 1849. | 

3 Franklin Planters’ Banner, November 1, 1849. | 

* New Orleans Louisiana Courier, December 17, 1852; Plaquemine Democrat, October 20, 
1849, in possession of Mrs. G. W. Pigman, New ns. 

5 Cohen’s New Orleans Directory, 1854, iv. 


Hebert Papers. 
7 Cohen’s New Orleans Directory, 1854, iv. 
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silent awe and amazement.’ This incident related in the papers, 
with other merits of Hebert, drew the attention of the people to 
him as a fit person for the maebanresinnn to which he was elected 
in December, 1852. | 


Constitutional Convention, 1852 


After his return from Europe, Hebert was nominated i a 
caucus of Iberville as a candidate to represent that parish® in the 
Constitutional Convention which convened July 5, 1852, at Baton 
Rouge.” A division of the Whig votes between Zenon Labauve | 
and a Mr. Watson made Hebert an easy victor. “A pretty con- 
clusive proof of personal popularity and political efficiency,” said 
a New Orleans paper.'! The Whig Party was still strong in Loui- 
siana, but its strength was waning in Iberville Parish.!” 


Within the span of one calendar month the convention had 
destroyed a government scorned for its undemocratic character 
and produced another which embraced the progressive ideas of 
the time, ‘‘and was well adapted to the conditions of the State and 
the views of its people.’’* In this convention Hebert was very 
prominent for his devotion to liberal and democratic principles. 
_ His sense of justice was strikingly displayed in his vote against 
the inclusion of slaves in the basis of population, the object of 
which was to restrict representation of New Orleans and to give 
greater power to the slaveholding country parishes. As Hebert 
represented a country parish and was a large slaveholder,'* his 
attitude was most unselfish. The reason for his vote was spread 
upon the journal: 


I vote against the basis of total ciation, as I consider 
the electoral the only true democratic basis of Representation ; : 
and being a democrat, vote in accordance with my views of 
the principles and professed doctrines of the party to which 
I belong.?® 
It was his conviction that the convention was encroaching 


upon the rights and privileges of the General Assembly. 


8 New Orleans Democrat, eam 30, 1880; Boyd, Irvines ind Their Kin, 93-94; Cohen’s 
New Orleans Directory, 1854, iv. 
9 —— Rouge Gazette, May 15, 1852. 
° Journal of the Convention to Form a New Oonstitution of Louisiana (New Orleans, 
1859), 3. Hereafter referred to as the Journal of the Convention, 1852. 


11 New Orleans Louisiana Courier, December 17, 1852. 
12 Baton Rouge Gazette, May 15, 1852. 

18 New Orleans Weekly Delta, August 12, 1852. 

14 Oohen’s New Orleans Directory, 1854, v. 

15 Journal of the Convention, 1852, p. 66. 
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With a view to diminishing the cost of frequent elections, he 
proposed that all parish officials be elected on the same day.?¢ 


His attitude towards public education was shown by his pro- 
posal for a new system of education that provided for election by 
the people of a “Superintendent of Public Instruction, who should 
hold his office for four years, and whose duties shall be prescribed 
by law,” the Legislature to fix his salary. “The Legislature,” he 
insisted, “‘shall encourage by all suitable means, the promotion of 
intellectual, scientific, and moral improvement.” He also desired 
that a perpetual fund for the use of common schools throughout 
_ the State be set aside, and a system of common schools over the 
State to be open at least three months each year. Relative to the 
University his plan suggested that the institution “be retained as 
at present, subject to such laws as the Legislature may make for 
its improvement and prosperity.’’!” 


Though himself a Creole, Hebert introduced a measure in the 
convention to have English as well as French admitted as the 
official language of courts, legislatures, or any other body func- 
tioning as part of government. “Up to this time French had been 
allowed. Hebert considered, that as Louisiana was no longer a 
French province but a State of the Union, such a measure was 
just and fair, but L’Abeillé the leading French paper of New 
Orleans, never forgave him for retiring, as it was his native 
tongue, in any manner whatever, and used it hoy 6 him in all 


his political after life.’’® 


Colonel Hebert witheld his vote in the Convention for the 
adoption of the new constitution though he was present at the 
_ time.’® His action may have been prompted by the fact that he 
did not approve of certain features of the new organic law or he 
may have been displeased that two-thirds of the delegates were 
Whigs.2° The main body of the Democratic Party opposed the 
new instrument of government “for no other reason than that a 
Whig convention made it.’’! 


16 Tbid., 61. 

17 Jbid., 84. This motion was tabled to be discussed later. The ne did finally 
adopt Hebert’s system of education with a few minor changes. JIbid., 

18 Hebert Papers. Both French and English had been used provionaty Hebert desired 
to discontinue the use of French. 

19 Journal of the Convention, 1852, pp. 99-100. The vote on the adoption was 98 yeas 
and 8 nays. Colonel Hebert failed to vote, but was present as is shown by the fact that his 
signature was attached to the new instrument. . 

20 Baton Rouge Gazette, June 26, 1852. 


21 Baton Rouge Daily Comet, January 12, 1853. 
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It was while attending this convention that Colonel Hebert 
availed himself of. the opportunity to defend the character of 
General Franklin Pierce who had recently received the Demo- 
cratic nomination for président of the United States. At a barbe- 
cue held in Baton Rouge in honor of Pierce’s nomination, ‘Hebert 
made a speech, marked for its aptness and ability. He denounced 
in terms of bitter indignation, the originators and propagators of 
the slanders touching the military reputation of General Pierce. 
They were lies—living lies; and,he \ was in a poston to prove 
them such.”’?? 


Nominated and Elected/ Governor, 1852 


The latter months of the year 1 were extremely important 

to the electorate of Louisiana. The new organic law, drawn up 
by the convention in July, was submitted to the people of the state 
for adoption or rejection on November 2, 1852,73 and on this 
same date the electorate was obliged to vote in the national 
election. The Whig State Convention met at Baton Rouge on 
November 2974 and the Democratic State Convention met in the 
same city on December 1,75 to nominate candidates for state 
offices. There was hardly a month’s interval between the adoption 
of the new constitution and the election on December 27.7 Party 
papers began to agitate the subject of nominations for state offices 
in August.27 Among those prominently mentioned for governor 
was John Slidell, the recognized leader of the Democratic party 
in Louisiana.2* A few days prior to the Democratic State Con- 
vention, Slidell authorized the papers to inform the general publie 
that he was not a candidate for office.”® 


Hebert’s prominence equaled that of Slidell as far as party 
papers were concerned. An outstanding political organ of that 


day stated : 


_ The Colonel will certainly be a ee satiidebe: He 
is very intelligent, energetic and popular, and is nearer the 
constitutional age for Governor than any one who has held 


22 New Orleans Weekly Delta, July 11, 1852. 
23 Francis N. Thorpe (comp.), The Federal and State Constitutions ... and Other Or- 
coe Laws, 7 vols. (Washington, 1909), III, Art. 150, p. 1428. 
24 Baton Rouge Daily Comet, November 30, 1852. 
25 New Orleans Weekly Delta, December 5, 1852. 
2¢ Baton Rouge Daily Comet, December 22, 1852. 
27 New Orleans Weekly Delta, August 22, 1852. 
28 New Orleans Louisiana Courier, April 22, 1853. “s 
November 2888. was to a re sent him to be a 
i or governor. was interested na politi desire become 
States Sensor | from Louisiana. 
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that office for many years in this State, being about thirty- 
five years old.2° The coast?! and sugar parishes have been 
long slighted by the democracy, and, on that score, one who 
has stood so faithfully by his party, in this strongly whiggish 
section of the State, as Col. Hebert, would appear to have 
strong claims. The Colonel is already in the field doing yeo- 
man’s service for Pierce and King in the heavy tier of demo- 
cratic parishes in the northwest.* . 


When the Democratic State Convention met there was little 
canvassing to ascertain the strength of aspirants.** Colonel Hebert 
was nominated on the first ballot. He received 111 votes, while the 
combined number of votes for his three opponents was forty- 
nine.** The following were nominated for the other state offices: 
~W. W. Farmer of Union Parish, for lieutenant-governor; Major 
A. S. Herron of East Baton Rouge Parish, for secretary of state; 
Isaac E. Morse of New Orleans, for attorney-general; Judge 
Charles E. Greneaux of Natchitoches, for state treasurer; and 
Judge John N. Carrigan of East Raton Rouge, for superintendent 
of public education. It embraced a full and fair representation 
of every section of the state. | <r, 


“Utmost harmony prevailed i in the deliberations” of the Whig 
State Convention. The nominations were as follows: Judge Louis 
Bordelon of St. Landry for governor; John Ray of Ouchita for 
lieutenant-governor; Daniel D. Avery of East Baton Rouge for 
secretary of state; Judge R. N. Ogden of Jefferson for attorney- 
general; Judge George C. McWhorter of Feliciana, for state 
treasurer; and Thomas B. Thorpe of East Baton Rouge, for 
state superintendent of public education.*® 


The Democratic platform promised the “Unqualified approval 
of the principle of equality of all citizens of the State.” It opposed 
all anti-republican features of the new constitution which was — 
framed by the Whig party, and promised that the efforts of the 


80 Bayou Sara Ledger, quoted in New Orleans Weekly Delta, August 19, 1852. 

$1 The settlements bordering on the Mississippi River were referred to as the coast set- 
tlements prior to the Civil War. 

32 Bayou Sara Ledger, quoted in New Orleans Weekly Delta, pues 19, 1852. There is 
also convincing evidence that Colonel Hebert was actively interested in the canvass of Pierce 
and King, in the New Orleans Weekly Delta, August 22, 1852. He presided over a meeting of 
Democrats from all sections of the state. This meeting was held at Bayou Goula. Speeches 
were heard in the morning and in the afternoon. The affair was concluded By a grand ball 
that niges. Besides Colonel Hebert, other speakers were: Governor Isaac Johnson, E. W. 
Moise, mas G. Davidson, “the wheel-horse of democracy from Florida,” Bernard Marigny, | 
Alexander gp W. J. A. Roberts, and Alexander Walker of New Orleans. ‘The meetin 
+ tae closed by rilliant little address from Mr. Edward Butler, son of the gallant Colone 

utler.”’ 

88 Baton Rouge Daily Comet, December 1, 1852. 

34 New Orleans Weekly Delta, December 5, 1852. 3 

85 Franklin Planters’ Banner, December 11, td New Orleans Weekly Delta, December 
5, 1852; Baton Rouge Daily Comet, December 3, 18 
124 Baton Rouge Daily Comet, November 30, tosh: Orleans Weekly Delta, December 
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Democratic party would be directed to obtain an amendment em- 
bodying a provision to diminish materially the term of offices for 


judges. It declared that Democrats 


are now, as they ever have been, in favor of a system of 
Internal Improvements by railroads and otherwise, embrac- 
ing the wants of every section of the State, and which, when 
completed, will bring the produce of the Western and North- 
western parishes with economy and speed to the Mississippi 
river, and that they desire to see the whole available resources 
of the State properly and judiciously, ee to carry out 
such a system. 
The platform advocated a new basins oka which would 
provide that the “largest facilities should be afforded by general 
laws only, to associations of individuals, for banking purposes, 
consistent with a full security for the immediate redemption in 
specie of all paper issued for circulation.” The party “looked 
forward with high expectation to that period, when the govern- 
ment of the Union, surrendered in Democratic hands, will protect 
the lives, liberties and fortunes of our fellow citizens, wherever 
assailed, and make our flag respected wherever its stars and 
stripes may be displayed,” and that the party adheres strictly to 
the Monroe Doctrine. 


Relative to the spirit of sectionalism that was growing, the 
party assumed the following attitude: 

That as Democrats and patriots, we are willing to. 
acquiesce in measures which have heretofore been adopted by 
Congress for compromising matters, unhappily against our 
wishes, put at issue between different sections of the confed- 
eracy ; and that we desire that there be no further agitation 
of sectional questions.*? 

The canvass for state officers was brief but active. The Whigs 
resorted to all sorts of political intrigue to defeat the Democratic 
candidates. They reported that Pierre Soulé and his friends 


opposed the Democratic nominees, a report which was openly 


denied by Soulé.** The political enemies of Hebert used slogans to 


87 New Orleans Weekly Delta, December 12, 1852. 


. 1851 [1 wai for a letter from Pierre Soulé to Charles Bienvenu, Montgomery, December 

‘“‘My dear Friend: I have just heard the nominations of the last Democratic convention 
at Baton Rouge, for the nomination of candidates for the State offices under the new consti- 
tution. It is your duty, and the duty of all democrats, to support them; and, when I say 
err I mean to pert them with zeal and devotion. 


“Mr. Hebert is a man of education and character ; he is a States Rights man through 
and through. I know he is such, for I have it here in black and white from his own pen. 
Let, therefore, my friends, support him cordially, warmly, and strenuously. Whatever may 
have been their predilections, they should unite eart and soul in all efforts that may have 
a tendency to carry him through the canvass successfully. 

“I shall take great pride in seeing that those who are nearest to my affections have, in 
this instance, as in all others, done their duty, and done it well.” 
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excite jealousies between the Creole, German, Irish, Italian, 
Anglo-Saxon and other racial groups. They would say to the de- 
- scendants of the Frenchmen, “Vote against Hebert; he is ashamed 
of you and your language,” and they would say to the Anglo- 
Saxon and naturalized portion of the population, ‘Vote against 
Hebert; he is ‘Creole,’ his ancestors were French.” The friends of 
Bordelon also attempted to show that Hebert was so much identi- 
fied with the Irish, Germans, Italians, Anglo-Saxons and others 
that the French and Creole extraction should not support him. 
They even asserted that he was too much « an American to be 


supported by Creoles.*® 


The friends of Hebert relied on his record as a youth in 
school, as State Engineer, in the Convention of 1852, and on his 
character in general. Colonel Hebert was a strong candidate 
because he was young, “had no antecedents, no cliques, or personal 
favorites, but stood on the broad ground of party devotion.”’ Thus 
he rallied around him the whole strength of his party.*° Hebert 

‘canvassed as much of the state as he possibly could and arrived 
- at New Orleans on December 23, 1852, four days prior to the 
election.’ He went to the various wards and districts where his 
very “presence inspired the greatest enthusiasm.’’*? On election 
day the Democratic papers of New Orleans greatly emphasized 
the fact that the Whig party was responsible for the total popu- 
lation clause of the new constitution.** This fact alone aided the 
Democrats to procure many votes in and around New Orleans. 
Generally, the election passed off very quietly.** | 

The final outcome was a landslide for the entire Democratic 
ticket. Hebert’s majority over his opponent was officially an- 
nounced as 2,032 votes;** his majority in his native parish was 


aia < New Orleans Louisiana Courier, December 15, 1852; Boyd, Irvines and Their Kin, 
*0 New Orleans Weekly Delta, January 2, 1852. Ibid., December 5, 1852, states: “Col. 
Hebert is a representative of Young America, though of no. faction, clique, or division of the 
party himself. Louisiana is a new, young, and vigorous State, and ought to have new, young 
and vigorous officials.” | 

41 New Orleans Louisiana Courier, December 24, 1852. 


42 Tbid., December 25, 1852. 

43 Jbid., December 27, 1852. An article in this paper reads as Sélisive “Vote the 
Democratic ticket to-day. Every man on it is opposed to the Nigger Basis. It was ‘put’ in 
the Constitution by the Whigs. It must be put ‘out’ of it by the Democrats.” 

44 New Orleans Weekly Delta, January 2, 1853, states: “‘We never saw a less exciting 
election in this city. The polls were quiet during the whole day, in every part of the city. 
aoe only persons who appeared to take an interest in the contest, were the candidates them- 
selves.’ 

45 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1853, p. 9. P. O. Hebert received 17,734 votes, and 
Louis Bordelon received 15,781 votes. & 
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225. At the Bayou Goula polls, Bordelon received only 2 votes out 


of 127 that were cast.** The Democratic majority in New Orleans 
was the largest ever cast for a governor.*? The Democrats also got 
control of both branches of the State Legislature.* 


46 New Orleans Louisiana Courier, December 29, 1852. 
«7 Baton Rouge Daily Comet, January 1, 1853; Cohen’s New Orleans Dirsiaiey, 1854, oak 
*8 New Orleans Weekly Delta, January 16, 1853. An article in Whine a, gy — 
announces that the Senate contained fourteen Democrats and nine Wh 
of Representatives contained fifty-one Democrats and thirty-one Whiee =” 
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Career of Governor Paul Octave Hebert 


CHAPTER III 
GOVERNOR, 1858-1856 
Inauguration 


The gubernatorial election had hardly passed before it was 
learned that the governor-elect was dangerously ill at his planta- 
tion home near Bayou Goula in Iberville Parish.! The exertion and 
fatigue of the canvass produced a dangerous and lingering illness 
that nearly cost the State their newly elected Chief Executive.’ 
The Legislature had convened, and due to the absence of the 
Governor, was in a turmoil. Taking advantage of the disorganiza- 
tion, many of the legislators would journey to New Orleans at 
their leisure.? In reference to this state of chaos the Daily Comet 
comments: | 

There never was in the History of Louisiana a condition 
of things more deserving to be chronicled ‘a crisis’ than 
the present. The State is without an organic law or rather 
with the shadow of one that must needs be put into lame 
execution. The Public Treasury is in a state of hopeless bank- 
ruptcy, and the Legislature has assembled more it would 
seem to quarrel over the lifeless body, than to offer to restore 
it to healthful vigor. A party of jugglers meet in the ante- 
room of the Capitol from day to day and from thence comes 

act—a democratic legislature can enter- 
n.* 

In an effort to keep the wheels of government turning the 
more able leaders of the Legislature endeavored to have a com- 
mittee on inauguration call on the Governor-elect.5 By concurrence 
of the Senate and the House a committee of twelve was appointed 
“to wait on Col. Paul O. Hebert, and inform him of his election 
as Governor.” The committee was also authorized “to take such 
steps as they deem proper, to install him into office.”* The com- 
mittee reported that they found Colonel Hebert “sick in bed” and 


1 Baton Rouge Daily Comet, January 9, 1853; Plaquemine Gazette, quoted in Opelousas 
Courier, January 15, 18538. 

2 Cohen’s New Orleans Directory, 1854, p. Mary Lilla McLure, Louwisiana 
1830-1860 (Shreveport, 1935), 74, states that Hebert was confined to his home b 
attack of typhoid fever, but the New Orleans Daily True Delta, quoted in the Baton ove 
Daily Comet, January 14, 1853, states: ‘“‘The Plaquemine Gazette a that although Col. 
Hebert was very low with brain fever, from which he was suffering, still there were hopes 
of his recovery.’ 

® Baton Rouge D Comet, January 22, 1853, states: ‘“The members of the Legislature 
have all eked No ng ean be done until the new governor makes his appearance; which 
we are told he will do on "Monday next, unless he has a relapse. The —e ‘f eeling’ that 
nothing could be done, have all gone to the city to see the ‘ele-ph-ant!!’’ 
£Jbid., January 26, 1853. 

Senate Journal, 1853, p. 9. 
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unable to leave his room any time soon. Their decision was to 
administer the oath of office to the Governor-elect at his home.’ 
A very beautiful and vivid depiction of the inauguration cere- 
mony, from the Weekly Delta, is as folows: 


One of the most impressive and interesting scenes ever 
witnessed, was the installation of our new Governor, which 
took place yesterday, at twelve o’clock, at the residence of 

- Colonel Hebert, near Bayou Goula, in the Parish of Ibeville 
[Iberville]. On Wednesday afternoon, the Committee, com- 
posed of seven members of the House, and five of the Senate, 
accompanied by Lieutenant-Governor W. W. Farmer, and 

two gentlemen of the Press, who were invited to attend the 
committee, left Baton Rouge in the Bella Donna, and arrived 
at 12 o'clock at night, at the plantation of Mad. Vaughn, 
mother-in-law of Governor Hebert, by whom they were 
received with hospitality, and entertained with a cordiality — 
which will long be remembered by all who partook of it. The 
Joint Committee was composed of Gen. John L. Lewis, 
Messrs. Kenner, Rivers, Mouton, and Wickliffe, of the Sen- 
ate; and Col. De Russy, Messrs. Pierce, Oliver, LeBlanc, 
Walker, Brown, and Foucher of the House. A dispatch and 
special messenger having been sent for Chief Justice Eustis, 
that gentleman arrived at Mad. Vaughn’s on yesterday morn- 
ing, by daylight. 


At ten o’clock, Drs. McCormick and Hall, who have 
attended the Governor, during his sickness, with the devotion 
of true friendship, and with skill and success, which add new 
laurels to their high reputations in their profession, com- 
municated to the Committee that Col. Hebert would receive 

=e them and qualify as Governor, but enjoined great caution, 
ny and abstinence from every act calculated to excite him more © 

) than was natural to the occasion. The Committee then rode 

to the residence of the Governor. On their arrival there, led 

by the Chief Justice, they noiselessly entered the room and 

formed around the bed of the sick man. The tableau was a 

very impressing one. On the couch lay the Governor, in a 

state of great prostration, giving evidence that there had 

: : been no exaggeration in the reports as to the severity of his 

| illness. Though in a fair way to recover, his appearance was 

certainly that of great debility and prostration. At his side 

stood his devoted lady, in whose care-worn countenance, deep 

affection, anxiety and pride, struggled for mastery, and near 

her was the excellent mother-in-law of the Governor, holding 

by the hand his two sons, gallant little fellows, who appeared 

to be fully alive to the solemnity of the scene. On the other 

side stood his two physicians. 


7 Ibid., p. 12; Baton Rouge Daily Comet, January 20, 1853: New Orleans Louisiana 
Courier, January 22, 1853. | 
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Gen. Lewis, the Chairman of the Joint Committee of the 
two houses, stated the object for which the Committee had 
waited upon the Governor-elect, and requested the Chief 
Justice to administer the oath. That functionary advanced to 

_ the bedside, and laying the Bible on the couch, proceeded in 
a very solemn manner, to read the oath,—which the Gover- 
nor repeated in an emphatic and strong tone, though cau- 
tioned by the Chief Justice that it was not essential. After 
swearing him, the written oath was given him and he signed 
it in a clear and bold hand. The oath was then administered 
to the Lieutenant-Governor and the Committee withdrew. 
The whole affair was conducted with good taste, delicacy 
and propriety, which reflected high credit upon the Hon. 
Chief Justice and the gentlemen of the Joint Committee. 
During the reading of the oath the scene was so affecting as 
to draw tears to the eyes of the veteran members of the Com- 
mittee. The extreme physical debility of the Governor, con- 
trasted with his strong voice and resolute expression, and 
with his active and energetic bearing but a few weeks before, 
when engaged in the canvass—his youth and high post to 
which he has keen elevated by the free suffrage of his native 
State—the presence of his family, regarding him with so 
much mingled affection, pride and anxiety, all combined to 
render the scene one of such deep and thrilling interest, that 
the recollection of it will long linger in the memories of all 


present.® | 

Hebert convalesced slowly and during this period of rest only 
intimate friends were permitted to see him. He did occupy part 
of his time with the ordinary duties of his office, “such as con- 
sidering and signing bills, commissions, etc.” He considered no 
applications for office until his health was entirely restored.?® 
During his absence from the seat of government an effort was 
made to pass an act to permit the lieutenant-governor to act in 
his place during his illness.’° It was not until March 4, 1853, that _ 
Hebert arrived at the capital city amid the firing of cannon and 
other great celebrations. Upon his arrival he “took up his quar- 
ters at the Barracks.’’!? 


® New Orleans Weekly Delta, January 23, 1853. 

® Jbid., February 13, 1853; Lowisiana Senate Journal, 1853, p. 13; Louisiana Actes 
1853, No. 1, p. 1. By a joint resolution the Governor was authorized to employ a special 
messenger to communicate with the two houses and the public officers during his absence from 
the seat of government. 

10 New Orleans Weekly Delta, January 30, 1853. The Governor had qualified, had not 
resigned, and had not left the State. He was Governor ‘‘de jure and de facto” and could not 
be ousted of his rights and powers. : } 


11 Baton Rouge Daily Comet, "March 4, 5, 1853. | | 


18 Jbid., March 5, 1853, states: “The povernor arrived yesterday and took up his 
— at the Barracks. He will perhaps them inconvenient on account of the dis- 
ce from town.”’ 
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Attitude Toward His Office 


Though a very young man Hebert intended from the very 
beginning to be the Governor of Louisiana in the fullest sense. 
One of his first acts was to have the names of the members who 
were absent from the Legislature, with or without permission, © 
published.1* Governor Hebert’s industry and attention to his 
duties increased his popularity. He was always in his office at _ 
regular hours, and devoted to his business. 


Having been educated under strict military discipline and 
having served his country in time of peace and war, the Governor 
was by nature and training inclined to follow the letter of the 
law for the general good of the State and its inhabitants. He 
would not reprieve or pardon extreme law violators.**> Hebert 
vetoed many bills vindicating the “social morality” which it was 
the design of the “existing general laws to guard and protect by 
certain wholesome penalties.”?* 


During his illness and prior to assuming his duties as Gov- 
ernor, Hebert was frequently confronted by office seekers for 
various appointive positions.17 He made no appointments nor did 
he consider any applications until he was sufficiently restored.’® 


18 New Orleans Louisiana Courier, March 28, 1853. This was printed in the pa 
according to the resolution adopted. Too many members absented Chemnantvgs without => 
cause, 

14 New Orleans Weekly Delta, April 3, 1853. Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate, March 
8, 1853, describes Hebert as a “bold, original thinker, determined to accept nothing that 
cannot bear a most searching analysis. Nothing but pure gold will escape the crucible of 
that mind—Truth must be brought to the surface, no matter how many fathoms deep she may 
be in the well.” 

18 Pigman Scrapbook, an unidentified article stating: “. . . under his administration, so 
surely as the murderer or house-burner is sentenced to death, so surely shall he suffer. We 
have an Executive not afraid to sign death warrants—shall his hand be stayed and ren- 
dered impotent to carry out laws he has sworn to execute?” This statement was made in 
reference to the courts granting appeals on the least grounds. 

16 Pigman Scrapbook; Louisiana House Journal, 1855, p. 9. In vetoing an emancipation 
bill, the Governor stated: “I herewith return to you, without any signature the bill entitled 
‘An Act to authorize Louis Auguste Berniard to make certain disposition of his property.’ 

“The object of the bill is to enable Louis Berniard to dispose of his entire property by 
donation, or by last will, in favor of his natural children, in derogation of the general law. 
I am credibly informed that these children are persons of color. This case, therefore, so 
far from being one of extraordinary merit and deserving special exemption from the general 
rule, presents an aggravated disregard of law and public opinion. 

“You will, therefore, upon further reflection, agree with me, that those who live in open 
defiance of the laws enacted for the protection of society and of the institution upon which 
it rests, are not deserving such special favor and regard from the State as this act implies.” 
For other similar vetoes, see Louisiana House Journal, 1855, pp. 9-10, 10-11, 35, 103, 136. 

17 Thomas J. Burke, New Orleans, to Paul O. Hebert, January 15, 1853; J. L. Winter, 
New Orleans, to Paul O. Hebert, January 22, 1853; A. W. Gourdan, New Orleans, to Gov. 
P. O. Hebert, May 7, 1853. These letters are ‘in the ‘Archives of the Louisiana State Museum, 
New Orleans. 

18 New Orleans Weekly Delta, February 13, 1853. 
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Hebert was determined to overthrow “old fogyism” and establish 
practical rotation of office in Louisiana.’ The Daily ee 


states: 


It appears (and I have it from good authority) that he 
(the Governor) has satisfied himself that all persons ap- 
_ pointed to office under the old constitution are subject to re-_ 
-moval before the time elapses for which they were appointed; 
in other words, that all the other offices are vacated, and that 
he has the power to fill them. It also appears that he is a con- 
firmed believer in the rotation of office principle, and that few 
of the present incumbents will be retained.2° 3 


It was natural for him to meet firm opposition to his policy 
of rotation in office. The incumbents maintained that they had 
been appointed in 1850 and should serve until 1854.7! Several test 
cases grew out of this presumption, one of which was finally taken 
to the Supreme Court which upheld the Governor’s contention.”? 
On several occasions Whigs were appointed to minor offices 
because they were efficient.?* 


A story relating one of the many instances of how Governor 
Hebert broke away from the old usage of giving appointments for 
political purposes and not for qualifications, intellect, and moral 


and social merit is quoted as follows: 


A certain State officer, and a highly respectable gentle- 
man, presented to the Governor, some time ago, the strongest 
kind of testimonials, for his reappointment. The Governor 
received these testimonials with the usual suavity, and took 
them under consideration. In the meantime the applicant got 
a young Creole friend, one of the most popular, energetic, 
and efficient young democrats in the city, to go to the Gov- 
ernor and support his pretentions. The young Creole did so 
with characteristic ardor and zeal. What was his surprise, 
however, to be informed by the Governor that he had deter- 
mined to appoint him in the place of his friend, the incum- 


bent! 


“But,” exclaimed the young Creole, “I cannot take it— 
it will place me in a false position to my friend—it will 
expose me to suspicion and reproach.” “No,” remonstrated 
the Governor, “not when I say—as I shall—to your friend, 


19 Jbid., April 17, 1858. ‘‘Old-fogyism’”’ refers to continuing. men in appointive offices 
“until they begin to believe that the office is their just and legal property.’’ Ibid., May 8, 1853. 

20 New Orleans Daily Oreascent, March 22, 1853. 

21 Jbid., March 16, 1853. Appointments ‘made in 1850 were made when the Constitution 
of 1845 was the organic law. ebert believed that these appointments ceased to exist with 
‘the constitution. 

22 Ibid., March 16, April 4, June 10, September 23, 1858; New Orleans Weekly Delta, 
waune 5, 12, 1853. 

23 ‘Plaquemine Southern Sentinel, March 4, 18, 1854. . 
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that the appointment is my own act; and, so far from being 
solicited, has been strongly opposed by you. Therefore, go to : 
your friend and tell him the facts, and, if he is magnanimous, 

he will advise you to accept.” These suggestions did not i 
relieve the mind of the Creole. He, however, communicated — 
the facts to his friend, the official, and then got some of his a: 
own friends to go to the Governor, to dissuade him from the a 
appointment. The reply of his Excellency was—‘‘Gentlemen, 
I shall make the appointment. If the gentleman declines, I 
shall appoint another.’ 


7 Upon his arrival at the State Capitol Governor Hebert sec- 
onded the Legislature in the performance of its duties. In a 
very short time he had won the general respect and confidence of 
his co-workers by “his frank, manly and firm course in the admin- ; 
istration of the Executive trust.”25 During the early part of his 
administration Hebert was very active in aiding legislators to ) 
form bills, his object being to strengthen the executive and fulfill 
the promises of his party.”¢ 


Internal Improvements 


Railroad construction was greatly enaaureged during 
Hebert’s administration.2? Railroad construction in Louisiana may 
be divided into two periods. During the first, from 1833 to 1837, 
both years included, charters were granted for the location and al 
building of railroads in all parts of the State. Nearly all of them | 
were local and of little importance.”* The railroad “fever” sub- 

sided and “but few roads were even projected” from 1837 until 
1851-52; “no new ones were built.”2® Early in the year 1851 many — 
businessmen of New Orleans initiated a movement for the build- | 
ing of railroads. “Meetings were held, and it was determined that | ‘ - 
two trunk lines were needed—from New Orleans to Nashville, 
Tenn., and from New Orleans to Texas.’’®° 


This movement became state-wide and many local papers, 
especially the Democratic papers, eulogized the “railroad spirit 
and system” and spoke “in high terms of the fine progress that was 
being made in this respect by State and private enterprise.”* “i” 


24 New Orleans Weekly Delta, February 27, 1853. This was a story told over the State. 
It displays good sense, manliness, independence, and freedom from cliques and wireworkers. 


25 Ibid., May 8, 1853. 

26 New Orleans Daily Crescent, March 19, 1853. 

27 Maurice Thompson, The Story of Louisiana (Boston, 1888), 247. 
28 New Orleans Daily Picayune, March 28, 1873. 

2° Ibid. 

3° Ibid. 


31 New Othinaie Lowisiana Courier, Je uary 30, 1853: er i Southern Sentinel, 
December 10, 1853. 
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By an act approved March 11, 1852,32 a corporation was 
formed for the construction of the New Orleans, Opelousas, and — 
Great Western Railroad. The road was commenced in Algiers in 
October, 1852. The company was reincorporated the following 
year with “perpetual existence of charter, tax exemption for ten 
years after completion of the road within the limits of the 
State,’’%4 the State subscribing to one-fifth of the capital stock.*® 
Yellow fever, cholera, and storms retarded prosecution of the 
work.** Up to January, 1854, twenty-four miles of track had been 
—laid.37 In his annual message to the Legislature in 1854, Hebert 
reviewed the progress and conditions of the enterprise and enter- 
tained “the opinion that the time must eventually come when 
every part of the State will be connected with the Great Em- 
porium, and the most distant villages on our frontier will be 
suburbs of New Orleans.’ 


On November 6, 1854, the road was opened to Bayou 
Lafourche, a distance of about fifty-two miles from New Orleans, 
and on April 12, 1856, the road was opened to Berwick Bay, .a 
distance of about eighty miles.*® 


A corporation was also formed to “build a railroad from 
New Orleans to Jackson, and thence through the State of Missis- 
sippi in the direction of Nashville, Tenn.’’*° By December, 1852, 
the road to the State line was under contract, a distance of eighty- 
eight miles. This company was reincorporated by a special act in 
1853, with perpetual existence of charter, tax exemption for ten 
years after completion of the road to the State line,*! the State 
subscribing to one-fifth of the capital stock.42 The work of build- | 


82 Louisiana Acts, 1852, No. 176, pp. 129-131; New Orleans Daily Picayune, April 6,_ 


1873. 
_ 88 New Orleans Daily Picayune, April 6, 1873. 

34 Jbid.; Louisiana Acts, 1853, No. 149, pp. 115-123. 

35 Louisiana Acts, 1853, No. 176, pp. 141-142. 

36 Henry E. Chambers, History of Louisiana, 3 v (Chicago, 1925), IL, 607; Fortier, 
Louisiana, I, 530; McLure, Louisiana Leaders, 75; City, ‘Council i of New Orleans, Report of 
the Sanita Commission of 1853 ... (New Orleans, 1854); Plaquemine Southern Sentinel, 
September 3. 1853; ‘“‘Report of the Joint Committee on Health,” 3-6, Louisiana Documents, 
1853. 

37 New Orleans Daily Picayune, April 6, 1873. 

88 Louisiana Senate agp 1854, p. 2; Baton Rouge Daily Comet, January 19, 1854. 

38 New Orleans Dai ng, AD 6, 1873; Baton Rouge Weekly Comet, January 21, 
1855; Baton Rouge Wee Ay'y be ebruary 2, 1856. 

40 New Orleans Daily Picayune, April 6, 1873; Louisiana Acts, 1852, No. 176, pp. 
129-131. 

‘1 New Orleans Daily Picayune, April 6, 1873; Lowisiana Acts, 1853, No. 148, pp. 
109-115. 

42 New Orleans Daily Picayune, April 6, 1873; Louisiana Acts, 1853, No. 177, pp. 
142-143. 
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‘ing the road progressed under the management of James Robb, 
president of the company, and in August, 1854, it was opened to 
public traffic to Osyka, or to the Mississippi state line.** 


In 1852 a corporation styled the Vicksburg, Shreveport, and 
Texas Railroad Company was created.** Like the others this com- 
pany was reincorporated in 1853*5 and the State subscribed to 
one-fifth of its capital stock.** “Preliminary surveys were begun 
in March, 1853. The total distance from DeSoto, opposite Vicks- 
burg, to the Texas line, was about 190 miles. The work of con- 
struction was commenced, opposite Vicksburg, in June 1854.,’’47 
Work progressed slowly and “by September, 1857, the road to 
Tallulah station, twenty miles west of DeSoto, was opened for 
business.”’4® 

The Pontchartrain Railroad Company was incorporated in 
1830 and reincorporated in 1853 whereby the company was 
authorized to increase the capital stock, borrow money, and 
mortgage property on condition that the road within the State be 
completed within three years. Surveys were made to some extent, 
but the project fell through.” 


Governor Hebert and his administration were also interested 
in connecting the interior settlements with the Mississippi River — 
by plank roads and local railroads. The Baton Rouge, Grosse Tete, 
and Opelousas Plank Road Company was created in 1853 to con- 
struct a road from the Mississippi River opposite Baton Rouge to 
Bayou Grosse Tete, and thence to Bayous Maringouin and Ala- 
bama, and eventually to Attakapas.° 


With the idea of safeguarding the public interest in internal 
improvement, Governor Hebert, in 1855, cautioned the Legislature 
relative to the interest which the State owned in the different 
roads, warning them that it was their duty to investigate the 
financial conditions “closely and minutely.’®! In his annual mes- 


43 New Orleans Daily Picayune, April 6, 1878. 

44 Jbid., April 6, May 11, 1873. 

45 Ibid., May 11, 1873; Lowisiana Acts, 1853, No. 228, p. 183. ! 
eae an Orleans Daily Picayune, May 11, 1873; Louisiana Aste, 1853, No. 178, pp. 

“1 New Orleans Daily Picayune, May 11, 1873. 

48 Tbid. 

49 New Orleans Daily Picayune, March 10, 1873; Louisiana Acts, 1853, No. 227, p. 180; 
1854, Nos. 108, 110, pp. 69-79. 
3 50 New Orleans Daily Picayune, June 23, 1873; Lowisiana Acts, 1853, No. 271, pp. 


243-249. 
Baton Rouge Democratic January 18, He showed his interest in 
pessoa “My personal examination of the works executed . . . enables me to pay a well de- 
tribute to the engineers who planned them.” ¢ 
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sage, 1856, after reviewing the progress made in railroad con- 
struction Hebert encouraged the Legislature to continue its | 


interest, reminding them that when the main trunk lines were 


completed, “all sections of the State could enjoy rapid and cheap 
communication, and that every portion of the State would be 
in convenient proximity to Baton Rouge and New Orleans.”5? _ 


In reference to making and keeping the levee system in 
repair, Governor Joseph Walker, in a written message to the 
Senate, in 1853, reminded that body that much time and labor 
had been used on the subject by committees of the legislature of 
1850; that “men of science and experience from all parts of the 
State were summoned and consulted, among them the gentleman 
that succeeds me in the Executive chair, once the chief engineer of 
the State, and who by common consent stands pre-eminent in 
that branch of science.”®? The State Engineer’s report of 1852 
recommended the removal of impediments in many navigable 
streams and lakes, need of more labor and equipment, making 
surveys for the purpose of having a good levee system under State 
supervision.** During the first two years as Governor, Hebert 
recommended and approved many acts and resolutions for the 
removal of obstruction in streams,®© establishing ferries,*¢ and 
making surveys for the purpose of future improvement.” 


In his message to the General Assembly in 1854, Hebert 
maintained that the levees were good only for local and temporary 
purposes; but as forming a general and permanent system, they 
were defective. ‘In addition to a great and constant expense, the 
gradual elevation of the bed of the river is the inevitable conse- 
quence of confining its turbulent waters between levees. This oper- 
ation of course increases the dangers of inundation. Experience 
has proved this whenever it has-been applied. This operation is 
slow, almost imperceptible in its progress, but certain and fatal in 
its effects.”>* It was his sincere conviction that the only salvation 
for the overflowed sections of the State was to open all natural 
outlets, and have a system of lateral canals to drain the entire 

52 Baton Rouge Weekly Advocate, February 2, 1856. 

53 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1853, p. 10. Governor Walker stated also that Hebert 


54 “Report of the State 1-14, Louisiana Documents, 1852. 


55 Louisiana Acts, 1853, No. P- 6; No. aoe 165; No. 209, pp. 168-169; No. 222, 
p. 177; No. 239, p. 202; iske tio’ p. 36; No p. 60; No. 161, p. 120. 

56 Ibid., 1854, No. 70, p. 44; No. 139, p. 102; No. 233, p. 199; No. 241, p. 203. 

5t Ibid., 1854, No. 14, p. 10; No. 80, Pp. 53; No. 81, p. 54; No. 156, p. 128; No. 204, 


pp. 165- 166. 
Senate Journal, 1854, p. 3. 
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state.5® In compliance with an act of the Legislature providing for 
draining and reclaiming overflowed lands, a Board of Swamp 
Land Commissioners was appointed.® The State was divided into 
levee and drainage districts with commissioners for each district 
appointed by the Governor, the object being to reclaim and drain 
the overflowed lands.“ Though the Legislature made several 
attempts to destroy the Swamp Land Commission, and withheld 
appropriations,® a vast amount of public domain was reclaimed 
and brought under cultivation. 3 


Hebert displayed foresight by lostetine agricultural, me- 
chanical, and other industrial pursuits, and the development of 
the resources of the state. He encouraged friendly feeling between 
the different states and “some feeling with the inhabitants of 
other countries.’ 


Social Development 


Prior to Hebert’s administration must interest was mani- 
fested in public education, but the results secured were not 
satisfactory.“ The State Superintendent’s report pointed out such 
defects as the need of parish superintendents, more appropria- 
tions, a parish treasurer, and capable teachers. In his annual 
message, 1854, the Governor stated that the educational system 
produced admirable results in densely populated districts, while 
“in sparsely settled parishes it has fallen below expectations of 
the public and surely disappointing to its friends.’®’ He con- 
tinued, “these partial short-comings will, it is believed, be gradu- 
ally limited as our population increases.” Nevertheless, “in such 
a cause even unsuccessful experiments deserve credit.”®* An act 


59 Ibid., pp. 3-4; Report of the State Engineer, 1847, pp. 11-14. 

6° Louisiana Acts, 1853, No. 328, pp. 289-293. 

61 Jbid., 1854, No. 223, p. 156. : | 

62 Louisiana House Journal, 1855, p. Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate, May 1 
February 2, 1855. The Governor of electing the commissioners. 
would prevent them from using funds where votes were most numerous. It was these dis- 
tricts of sparse population that needed levees and drainage. Plaquemine Southern Sentinel, 
March 3, 1855, comments: “We have heard it rumored of late that considerable trouble exists 
among the political rulers in the Locofoco camp, arising out of the fact of Gov. Hebert 
appointing men to office without consulting them—and even going so far as to turn some of 
them [them refers to Democrats] out of office.”” New Orleans Daily True Delta quoted in 
ibid.:- “The difficulty now between the Executive and the Senate, is represented to be 
caused by his appointment of ‘Know Nothings to various State offices in this place, thus 
superseding the present Democratic incumbents, contrary to ancient usages and dangerous to 
the future integrity and success of the democratic party.’ 

** Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate, January 18, 1855. 

64 Baton Rouge Weekly Comet, June 5, 1853; Louisiana Acts, 1853, No. 147, pp. 107-108; 
No. 349, pp. 331-334. 

65 Walter L. Fleming, Lowisiana State University, 1860-1896 (Baton Rouge, 1936), 9 


%¢ “Report of the State Superintendent of Public Education,” 3-5, Louisiana Documents, 


67 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1854, p. 5. 
68 Ibid. 
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was passed in 1854 with the object of creating an accumulating 
fund that would produce a dividend to ~_— for free public 
schools throughout the State. 


The State Superintendent, in his report in 1855, complained 
of the negligence of local officers in the performance of their 
duties, and the general indifference to the matter of public educa- 
tion.7° Governor Hebert in his annual message lamented that the 
“present system of education was lame and inefficient,” and con- 
curred in the suggestions made by the Superintendent for a com- 
plete reformation of the school system.71 He commented at length 
on the neglectfulness of directors, incompetency of teachers, mal- 
administration of school funds in the School Districts, “cand other 
evils which are daily complained of by citizens, and yearly mar- 
shalled in grim array in the Reports of the Superintendent.” 
He did not recommend a normal school, due to lack of organization 
and the entailing of useless expense. He recommended the prod- 
ucts of the New Orleans high schools as teachers.” In this same 
year the Legislature passed an act establishing a permanent free 
public school fund and requiring the mill and poll tax funds to be 
transferred to the school fund.** The Common Council of New 
Orleans was authorized to establish one or more public schools 
in each district for gratuitous education of the children in each 
district, and “‘to enact ordinances for organization, government 
and discipline of the same, and to levy taxes for their support as 
to them may seem proper.’ By another act, approved March 15, 
1855, the school system was organized whereby free education — 
was offered to all white youth between the ages of six and sixteen 
years, an annual tax of one mill was levied on all taxable property 
for the support of the schools, the State Superintendent was © 
required to apportion, quarterly, the funds to different parishes in 
proportion to the number of educable white children in each 
parish, parish treasurers were authorized to draw from the State 
Treasurer upon warrant of the State Superintendent, four dollars 
per child, or less could be apportioned at the discretion of the 
State Superintendent, and provision was made for the election of 

°° Louisiana Acts, 1854, No. 224, p. 157. : 
70 Baton Rouge Weekly Comet, March 11, 1855. 
71 Jbid.; Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate, January 18, 1855. 
Raton Rouge Democratic Advocate, January 18, 1855. 
1 sciies Acts, 1855, No. 181, p. 242; No. 241, pp. 289-293; No. 265, Pp. 329. 


75 Ibid., No. 269, pp. 331-382. 
76 Ibid., No. 821, pp. 422-432. 
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a board of directors and a treasurer for each parish.”* Thus it is 
obvious that a sound foundation for a public school system in 
Louisiana had its origin during Hebert’s administration. Through- 
out his entire term Governor Hebert carefully guarded the free 
school accumulating fund and would unhesitatingly veto any act 
that might set a precedent by bit, the school funds to other 
purposes.?? 

It was during Hebert’s that was 
towards establishing the Louisiana State Seminary of Learning. 
Though the founding of a Seminary of Learning was recom- 
mended by Governor Isaac Johnson as early as 1846,” and defi- 
nite provision had been made for its establishment by the Consti- 
tution of 1845, nothing was accomplished until on “the 31st of 
March, 1853, the bill providing for the foundation of the Seminary 
of Learning was approved by the Governor.’®® Many towns 
fought for the location of the school until 1853 when the Legis- 
lature chose a site on the north side of the Red River, near Alex- 
andria, and authorized the State Superintendent to purchase land 
from Mrs. E. R. Williams, the purchase ogee not to exceed 
$3,190.81 

_“This location was selected probably because of it being cen- 
trally situated, and more so because one of the strongest advocates 
for the institution, General G. Mason Graham, lived in Rapides 
Parish,” and also “‘the ease of access by water, and the healthful- 
ness of the pine woods section.’”®? Four hundred and thirty-eight 
acres of land were purchased in 1853. Fifteen thousand dollars 
was appropriated to begin buildings, and a board of trustees was 
appointed to look after construction. After purchase of the land 
it was discovered that the title was defective. Two years later the 
defect in the title was corrected and a further sum of one thousand 
dollars was granted for the purchase of an additional plot of 
ground containing eighty acres.® 


77 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1856, p. 26. 
78 Edwin Whitfield Fay, The History of Education in Louisiana (Washington, 1898), 69. 
79 Fleming, Lowisiana State University, 1860-1896, 17. 
8° Louisiana Acts, 1853, No. 72, pp. 47-49; Fay, History of Education in Louisiana, 69. 
&1 Fleming, Louisiana State University, 1860-1896, 23; Fay, History of Education in 
Louisiana, 69; Walter L. Fleming (ed.), General W. T. Sherman as a College President, a 
collection of Letters, Documents and Other Materials . . Relating to the Life and iy end 
of General William Tecumseh Sherman, to the Early ears of Louisiana State Univer 
Existing in the South on the Eve of the Civil War, 1859-1861 
an 
| 82 Fleming, Louisiana or 1860-1896, 23-24. The commi inted to 
select the site was composed of FE. Sibl bley, Dr. J. P . Davidson, and ai taees Pode 
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‘Contracts were let in 1855, but due to yellow fever in the 
summer and fall and a hard winter in 1855-56, the first bricks 
were not laid until February 11, 1856. Legislation providing for 
the organization of the Seminary of Learning proceeded slowly 
and extended over a period of seven years, 1853-1860. “An act of 
1853 provided for the appointment of a board of seven trustees 
who were to build, to appoint professors, to prescribe a curricu- . 
lum and lay down rules of government for the institution and 
disburse its moneys. In 1855 the authority of the trustees was 
limited to the work of constructing the building, which was com- 
pleted in 1859.’’8* It was not until March 17, 1857, that a commis- 
sion was appointed to select a president. William Tecumseh 
Sherman was appointed first president of the institution by Gover- 
nor Robert C. Wickliffe. 


Relative to the tradition that T. Beauregard, 
Governor P. O. Hebert, General Braxton Bragg, and General 
Richard Taylor aided General Sherman to get the position Flem- 
ing, Louisiana State University, 1860-1896, asserts that this is 
incorrect information. ‘General G. Mason Graham probably had 
more to do with this than the men just mentioned. Beauregard, 
Hebert, Bragg, and Dick Taylor did not know Sherman was an 
applicant and were supporting another West Pointer.’’®* General 
Sherman in his Memoirs states that he was indebted to Major D. 
C. Buell and General G. Mason Graham for the appointment.*® 
It is possible that Governor Hebert was instrumental in making 
the school a military institution. General Graham wrote to Hebert 
in January, 1859, asking that he use his influence with the Board 
to have the Seminary of Learning to provide for military educa- 
tion. “Hebert, in answer to Graham, ‘fully agrees’ and adds that 
‘whether it be the result of a natural martial spirit or a foresight 
anticipating coming domestic troubles it is nevertheless true that 
schools with military discipline and instruction have been within 
a few years established in nearly all southern states. ... We 


should be prepared for the worst.’ ’’® 


———s7 Fleming, Lowisiana State University, 1860-1896, 27; Louisiana Acts, 1853, No. 72, 
pp. 47-49; 1855, No. 317, pp. 404-406; No. 96, p. 94. 

85 Fay, History of Education in Louisiana, 74; Louisiana Acts, 1857, No. 168, p. 156. 

8¢ Fleming, Louisiana State University, 1860-1896, 31. 

87 William T. Sherman, Memoirs of General William T. Sherman, 2 vols. (New ¥ gg 1875), 
I, 143, After acknowledging his indebtedness to Major D. ©. Buell and Mason 
Graham, Sherman states: “I was not indebted to General B because he imeetf ‘told me 
that he was not even aware that I was an applicant. and ‘ad favored the selection of 

Major Jenkins, another West Point uate. General Bea ard had nothing whatever to 

_ do with the matter.” P.O. Hebert is not mentioned. Cj. G @. M Stafford, “Autobiography of 
George Mason Graham,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XX a 55; Clement A. 
Evans, Confederate Military History, 12 vols. (Atlanta, 1899), X, 808 

88 Fleming, Louisiana State University, 1860-1896, 35-36. | 
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Governor Hebert was interested in establishing an adequate 
State Library. In his annual message to the general assembly, 


1854, he praised the State Librarian “for the intelligence which — 
he has displayed in the exchange which he was authorized to make | 
of our own public Documents and Reports for other, foreign and > 


domestic, works.’’®® A public library was established in the State 


House to be free to all citizens of the State, with a State Librarian _ 
appointed annually by the Secretary of State.® The librarian was 
authorized to exchange books with “foreign governments, scien-. 
tific institutions or persons, etc.’”®! In commenting on the library- 


the Baton Rouge Weekly Comet states that “the Library is worth 
a visit. There are books from every clime, and in nearly every 
tongue; embracing the whole range of human knowledge.”® 


The militia was in a dire state of disorganization when Hebert 
became Governor. Being a graduate of West Point and having 
served in the army, it was quite natural for the Governor to take 
an interest in organizing the milita on a better basis. Accordingly 
an act was passed in 1853 providing for the organization of the 
militia.** Frequently the Governor witnessed the various com- 


panies pass in review and often complimented them as a mode of ~ 


encouragement.*! 


Improvement progressed slowly. In his annual message, 1855, 
the Governor ‘‘complained of the disorganized state of the militia 
—a steady complaint of all our governors since 1804.’ He rec- 
ommended organizing “fine uniformed companies” in the differ- 
ent cities in the State, and a competent salary for the Adjutant 
General which “‘would enable him to inspect, from time to time, 
these different corps; to superintend occasionally their instruc- 
tion, and even to collect together, once a year, such of them as 
were not separated by too wide distances.’ 


Following the advice of the Chief Executive the elie 


amended the act of 1853 with a view of improving the organiza- 


8® Baton Rouge Daily Comet, January 18, 1854. 

°° Louisiana Acts, 1853, No. 329, Pp. 458-461. 

91 Jbid., No. 297, pp. 266-267. 

°2 Baton Rouge Weekly Comet, August 27, 1854. 

®3 Louisiana Acts, 1853, No. 357, pp. 347-361. 

®4 New Orleans Daily Crescent, July 6, 1854; New Orleans Daily True Delta, guoted in 
Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate, May 10, 1855. 

*5 Charles Gayarré, History of Louisiana (New Orleans, 1885), IV, 676; Baton Rouge 
Weekly Comet, January 21, 1855. 


*6 Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate, January 18, 1855. He stated in his closing 
remarks on the militia: ‘These suggestions, if carried out, would, in time, afford a stron ng 
nucleus for a larger force, whenever needed. It is the duty of Louisiana—a duty whic 
she owes to her own self- preservation and to her sister States of the South—to cultivate 
the martial spirit of her people.” 
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tion of the militia on a more military basis,°7 and appropriations 
were made to provide for and improve the militia.°® Though great 
improvement was realized, organization was not as complete and 
as efficient as was desired by the Governor even to the termination 
of his term in January, 1856.° 


In the summer and autumn of 1853 Louisiana was scourged 
by the most disastrous epidemic of yellow fever that had visited 
the state up to that time.!° The pestilence spread to almost every 
parish, claiming victims by the thousands.’ To better the health 
of the state, a joint committee of the Legislature recommended a 
system of quarantine, street repair in New Orleans, drainage of 
swamp land near New Orleans, better dwellings for the poorer 
class of people, and a “sufficient number of water works on the 
river to throw a constant stream of fresh water down every gut- 
ter.”1°2 A stock company was created to drain the area in and 
around the city of New Orleans in an effort to destroy the dreaded 
disease.1°? The Police Jury of St. Mary Parish was authorized to 
appoint a licensed physician as health officer to inspect vessels 
arriving from sea in the waters of Atchafalaya Bay or Bayou 
Teche.’ In preparation for future epidemics six thousand dollars 
was granted for the advancement of medical education in Loui- 
siana.!% The Governor suggested “skillfully directed systems of 
hygiene—cleanliness—proper ventilation of dwellings, drainage 
of streets and sewers, and other reservoirs of animal and vege- 
table detritus.’!°* Though displeasing to the shipping and mer- 
cantile interests of New Orleans a law was enacted to establish 
a quarantine station seventy miles below the city of New 
Orleans.!% Many vessels “ran the gauntlet” to escape the quaran- 
tine station.°* Though skeptical in regard to quarantine,’ and 
_ to the displeasure of the businessmen of New Orleans, the Gover- 
nor advised the Legislature to subject to actual experiment the 


®7 Louisiana Acts, 1855, No. 213, pp. 263-264. 

*8 Jbid., No. 63, p. 59; No. 241, pp. 289-293. 

*° Baton Rouge Weekly Advocate, February 2, 1856. 

100 Fortier, Louisiana, I, 530. 

101 Jbid.; Chambers, History of Louisiana, I, 607; City Council of New Orleans, Report 
of the Sanitary Commission of 1853; McLure, Louisiana Leaders, 75. 

102 *‘Report of the Joint Committee on Public Health, ” 3-6, Lowisiana sssieeeapie 1853; 
*“‘Counter Recett of the Joint Committee on Public Health,” 5, ibid. 

108 Louisiana Acts, 1853, No. 356, p. 339; No. 118, p. 124. 

104 Jbid., 1853, No. 213, p. 172. e 4 : 

105 Jbid., No. 215, pp. 173-174. ! 3 

106 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1854, p. 2; Baton Rouge Daily Comet, January 19, ye 

107 Baton Rouge Weekly Advocate, July 5; 1855; Lowisiana Acts, 1855, No. 336, 
471-477. By this same act $50,000 was appropriated for the quarantine. New Orleans 
Delta, January 23, 1856. 

108 New Orleans Daily Delta, January 23, a 
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views of the large and intelligent ae of people. “Until this has 
been fairly applied and during a sufficient time to produce a gen- 
eral conviction of the efficiency and expediency of the system, it 
will perhaps be wiser to maintain it [the quarantine system] a few 
_ years longer than to run the risk, by too hasty action, to have to 
renew it.’’11° 


The condition of such charitable institutions as the Charity 


Hospital and the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Institute were fairly 
satisfactory but not free from need of improvement. The majority 
of patients that entered the Charity Hospital were foreigners. 
The cost of caring for these people was exorbitant; so a resolu- 


tion of the Legislature was passed asking Congress to authorize | 


the State to collect a tax from all foreigners arriving in the ports 
of Louisiana.1! Although the institution had received bounties, 
the Charity Hospital, at the. commencement of Hebert’s term, 
was in debt to the amount of “eleven thousand and 94-100 dol- 
lars.”’ By the end of his administration the hospital had not only 
cancelled this debt, but owing to the prudence and ability of its 
managers, sustained itself upon its own resources.!!2 By the end 
of the fiscal year in 1855 there was a surplus of $31,882.33, and 
in 1856 there was a surplus of $20,000.14 | 


The subject of providing for the education of the deaf, dumb, 
and blind was practically unheard of prior to 1851. Through the 
efforts of Governor Hebert the school was enlarged and money 
was appropriated to furnish ponent: accommodations for the 
increasing number of pupils.14 

It had been customary for the State to lease the penitentiary 


to private individuals, while at the same time the government 
| granted large sums for buildings and improvements.!*= The lease 


was to expire October 1, 1854. Though cautioned by the Governor | 


that re-leasing the institution involved considerations of a moral 
and social character and not economical,!!* the lease was extended 
from October 1, 1854, to May 1, 1855.11” In 1855 the legislative 


110 Baton Rouge Weekly Advocate, February 2, 1856. 
4111 Louisiana Acts, 1853, No. 172, pp. 137-138. 
112 Baton Rouge Weekly Advocate, February 2, 1856. 


118 Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate, Janus 18, 1855; Baton Ro Wee Ad- 
vocate, February 2, 1856. 


114 Baton Rouge Daily Comet, January 19, 1854; Louisiana Senate Jou 
145; Lowisiana Acts, 1854, No. 134, p. 101; Baton Rouge Weekly Comet, 
Louisiana Acts, 1855, No. '241,. ‘pp. '289-293. 


115 “Report of the Directors of the Penitentiary of the State of Louisiana,” 
1-8, Louisiana Documents, : Louisiana Acts, 1853, No. 207, p. 167. 


116 Louisiana Senate ast 1854, p. 6; Baton ent Daily Comet, January 19, 1854. 
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committee’s report favored continuing the leasing system,!!* but 
the report of the Board of Directors condemned such a system, 
stating that a penitentiary should be a place of penance, disci- 
pline and reform; that the treatment of prisoners should be more 
humane, and that the State should endeavor to improve the pris- 
oner for the benefit of society in general.“® Mass meetings were 
held in Baton Rouge and resolutions adopted denouncing the leas- 
ing system.!2° Disregarding the advice of the Governor and the 
aroused public interest, the Legislature passed a bill re-leasing the 

penitentiary. The Governor returned the bill, accompanied by an 
able message, without his signature. A fruitless effort was imme- 
diately made to pass the bill over his veto.’*! In his veto message 
Hebert pointed out that the “principle and policy of the bill, as 
-well as its different details, are amenable to the most serious and, 
in my [his] judgment, insuperable objections, both in moral and 
economic view.’’!22 After referring to the many defects in the bill 
the Governor closed his message by stating “that it was more 
advantageous in a pecuniary point of view and more in accord- 
ance with the principles upon which such an institution should be 
governed, that the State should resume the possession and entire 
control of it.’!23 The general public and newspapers, even the © 
opposition papers, lauded Hebert for his act.124 Immediately after 
the sustaining of the veto was announced a bill was passed to 
extend the present lease one year.!25 This was accomplished on 
the eve of adjournment, and, notwithstanding the fact that no 
appropriations had been made to maintain the convicts and supply > 
raw materials for the manufactories within the penitentiary,'** 
the Governor took the bill under protracted advisement.?27 


The lease having expired by limitation, it became the Chief 
Executive’s duty to resume possession and administration of the 
penal institution. This was done under circumstances of great 
embarrassment and difficulties. The State was “forced to resort 
to the credit of the institution, and meet the exigencies of the 


118 Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate, February 8, 1855. 

119 Ibid. Many opponents of the system argued that if-a private son can make a 
profit from the penitentiary, the State can and should realize the same profit. 

120 Tbid. 

121 Jbid., March 15, 1855; Louisiana Senate Journal, 1855, p. 86. 

122 Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate, March 15, 1855. 

123 Jbid. 

124 Jbid., March 22, 1855: Plaquemine Seuthecs Sentinel, March 17, 1855: Franklin 
Planters’ Banner, quoted in Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate, April 5, 1855. 
iia Louisiana Senate Journal, 1855, p. 86; Plaquemine Southern Sentinel, March 17, 

126 Baton Rouge Weekly Advocate, February 2, 1856. 
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occasion.’’!2®° Before retiring from office Governor Hebert advised | 
the General Assembly of the expediency of retaining the peniten- — 


tiary under State management.!2® 
His Interest in National Politics in the 1850's 


_ In April, 1853, Pierre Soulé resigned his seat as United States 
Senator from Louisiana to become Minister to Spain.!*° Among 
those mentioned to fill the vacancy the most prominent were “the 
favorite of the ‘Young Democracy’,” Governor P. O. Hebert, and 
John Slidell.1*1 Hebert, although he took no interest in the matter 
and “certainly no part in the struggle,’”’ had many friends working 
for him.1*? Slidell, generally considered the leader of the Demo- 
crats in Louisiana, was strongly opposed by the opposition papers 
in an effort to split the Democratic Party.1* Governor Hebert had 
become a candidate by the choice of some of his friends in caucus. 
“After a number of ballotings in caucus, those who had voted for 
Governor Hebert withdrew to an adjoining room, for consulta- 


tion.” A proposition was made to the friends of Slidell that on the © 


next ballot the lower of the two would withdraw, leaving the 
- friends of either to vote as they pleased after the withdrawal. 
This was declined, so the friends of Governor Hebert withdrew 
his name for fear of a deadlock that would leave the choice of a 
senator to the Whigs, “united to a minority of the Democrats.” 
Hebert cheerfully ratified what they had done, and, moreover, his 
warmest personal friends throughout Louisiana needed him at 
home in view of the new laws passed, the improvements com- 
menced, and the public works provided for.** 


Prior to the regular election of United States Senator in 


January, 1855, the party papers again began an agitation for 
candidates. Governor Hebert and the incumbent, John Slidell, 
were again the two most popular aspirants.!*6 


It was at this time that Hebert was being opposed by Demo- 


cratic legislators for his reclamation projects, his appointments 


128 Ibid. 

129 Tbid. 

180 Jbid., 1853, p. 184. 

131 New Orleans Weekly Delta, April 17, 1853. 

122 New Orleans Daily Crescent, April 19, 1853. 

188% Ibid., April 17, 1853; New Orleans Lowisiana Courier, April 28, 1853. 

134 New Orleans Weekly Delta, May 8, 1853. 
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to public office, and his attitude towards leasing the penitentiary. 
Many Whig papers accused him of being a Know Nothing.'*? The 
year 1855 marked the demolition of the Know Nothing Party in 
Louisiana,}** and as a subterfuge the Whigs endeavored to propa- 
- gandize that Hebert was a member in order to cover their own 
identification and partly destroy the Democratic Party. 


; The opponents of Slidel, especially the Whigs, denounced him 

in no uncertain terms. The New Orleans Louisiana State Republi- 
can commented that since there was a majority of Democrats in 
the legislature it was for the Whigs who were in the minority to 
pick the best the Democrats had to offer. This paper stated 
further: 


To our mind Gov. Hebert is far preferable to Senator 
Slidell. His antecedents are better, his political character less 
clouded, his personal honor is undoubted, his services to the 

State of his birth are not small, he has served his country 
abroad, has ever borne the character of an honorable, high- 
toned gentleman—without fear and above reproach. 


_ In these remarks, we do not wish to be considered as 
reflecting upon the personal honors and social virtues of 
John Slidell. We speak only of his political character, which 
will cling to him as long as he lives, and his memory many 
long years after. He first corrupted the ballot box; he first 
introduced Plaquemine; his long head, his immense resources, 
first inaugurated that the principal of the right of suffrage 
was a thing to be bought and sold, and that the side which 
could command the most money would assuredly win; he, it 
was, who introduced the paid for, the ruffianly, debauched, 
corrupt and perjured saturnalia of 1853, when the preroga- 
tive of suffrage was turned into a mockery and a reproach, 
and converted the ballot boxes into receptacles of fraud and 
perjury—villainy and moral rottenness. For these things we 
are opposed to the election of Mr. Slidell, and in favor of 
the election of Gov. Hebert.1*® 


Though Hebert had been deemed by a number of tried and 
true Democrats as a suitable candidate for the senatorship, he 
withdrew from the race when a rupture in the ranks of his party 


137 Pigman Scrapbook, an article identified as being in the Louisiana Democrat, Jan- 
uary 3, 1855; Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate, January 4, 1855; New Orleans Louisiana 
, quoted in Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate, oe 4, 1855. 

198 Gayarré, History of Louisiana, IV, 678; 5 er S. Kendall, ‘“‘The Municipal Elec- 
tions of 1858,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, y (1928), “360; Alcée Fortier, History 
of Louisiana, III, 254. 
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seemed apparent; he cared not to “jeuduinitns, in the least, the 
harmony of the Old Democratic party.’*° Slidell was re-elected 
by a wide margin over several other opponents.*! 


In the presidential campaign of 1856, Hebert was a strong 
supporter of James Buchanan and John C. Breckinridge. His 
name was strongly urged by his party in Louisiana for the posi- 
tion of Secretary of War in Buchanan’s cabinet.'#? See 


140 Pigman Scrapbook, an article from the Baton Rouge Daily Advocate, January 19, 
1855; Baton Rouge emocratic Advocate, March 8, 1855. 
25. pe gesaeas House Journal, 1855, p. 13; Baton Rouge Democratic Advocate, January 


: 142 New Orleans Daily Crescent, July 15, 1856; Pigman Scrapbook, an unidentified ar- 
ticle: New Orleans Daily Delta, December 10, 1856, ’ quoted in Boyd, Irvines and Their Kin, 
96; Baton Rouge Weekly Advocate, July 19, 1856. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE WAR FOR SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE 
Main Activities, 1856-1860 


_ The last official act of Hebert as Chief Executive took place 
in Baton Rouge in January, 1856, when he delivered his vale- 
dictory address and administered the oath of office to his friend 
and successor, Robert Charles Wickliffe: In delivering his 
address, the outgoing executive thanked the people for the high 
trust they had placed in him, and after bestowing the honor and 
praise that was due Wickliffe, Hebert administered the oath to 


the incoming officials.? 


After his public service as Governor, Hebert returned to his 
favorite occupation as planter, and participated in hunting, stock 
raising, and horse racing.® For several years before and many 
after the war he was president of the Metairie Jockey Club.‘ 


Though now leading the life of a southern gentleman, the 
Ex-Governor used much of his time writing letters to the Louisi- 
ana papers advocating his system of drainage and reclamation of 
overflowed lands by opening the natural outlets of the Mississippi 
River and constructing a system of lateral canals.5 


In the summer of 1859 Ex-Governor Hebert, accompanied by 
his wife and maid, vacationed in Europe. While on this tour they 


<n sages Rouge Weekly Morning Comet, February 3, 1856; Lowisiana Senate Journal, 

2 Baton Rouge Weekly Morning Comet, February 3, 1856; Baton Rouge Weekly Advocate, 
February 9, 16, 1856; Pigman Scrapbook, an article from the Daily Advocate, January 28, 
1856; Louisiana Senate Journal, 1856, p. 16. 


* Interview with Mrs. Eva Gaines, New Orleans. Mrs. Gaines stated that Governor 
Hebert owned fine oe dogs and several race horses. He was the owner of the rep- 
-utable philly, Bostonia. ie had painted pictures of his favorite horses hanging over the 
mantle at Home Place. His horses were buried in his front yard and great oak trees, four 
or six of them, were planted where the horses were buried. ere was a billiard room and 
a large banquet hall downstairs in his home. Bayou Goula ran through the back yard of 
Home Place residence, and as Hebert was bey? fond of turtle soup, he raised turtles in the 
‘bayou. New Orleans Democrat, August 30, 1880; New Orleans Daily Picayune, December 22, 
1856; Pigman Scrapbook, an uni entified article dated December 12, 1856; Baton Rouge 
Democratic Advocate, February 22, 1855. An excerpt from a letter dated New Orleans, Jan- 
uary 12, 1855, relative to hunting and horsé racing: ‘‘I have just returned from a shoot- 
‘ing excursion at Bayou Goula, where I found an old acquaintance in ‘Pero,’ a setter of 
‘superior excellence, imported for Gov. Hebert by you in 1851. 

“The birds lay thick and close, but the unerring accuracy of Pero’s ‘intellectual nose’ . 
never failed to find a single bird. . . . Gov. Hebert has a fondness for ‘good blood.’ He is 
the owner of the celebrated Doubloon, who ran the third heat of two miles in 3:37; also of 
Belle Key, a mare famous in her day. These two high bred horses are, I i ne, the nu- 
cleus from which Gov. Hebert will some day form a stable of ‘good ones.’ e has just 
‘had them transferred to canvass by Mr. Moise, who has gracefully placed them both in the 
-game picture, with an effect of landscape so pleasing as to make the whole a chief d’oeuvre.” 


4 Baton Rouge Louisiana Capitolian, September 4, 1880; New Orleans Times, —_ 3, 
Crescent, Decem- 


1872; New Orleans Daily Picayune, March 28, 1872; New Orleans Da 
“ber 12, 1854; Pigman apbook. An article from the New Orleans ne, April 12, 


1855; Hebert Papers. 
5 New Orleans Courier, quoted in Plaquemine Gazette and Sentinel, June 26, 1858; 
_Pigman Scrapbook contains many unidentif articles o subject. 
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visited the important cities such as Dresden, Vienna, Berlin, 
Milan, Venice, Genoa, Cologne, and many other places of interest. 
in Italy, Belgium, Prussia, Austria, and Switzerland.® 


VJ On his return to his native land he found evidence of a grow- 
ing bitterness toward the North, and especially toward the aboli- 
tionists. Ex-Governor Hebert was a staunch believer in states’ 
rights. He was also a Union man and believed in preserving the 
Union but not to the detriment of the rights of the states.” In his 
valedictory message to the General Assembly Hebert’s attitude 
toward abolition and secession are plainly stated, thus: 


The wild spirit of fanactism which has, for many years 
disturbed the repose of the country, has steadily increased in 
power and influence. It controls the councils of several States, — 
nullifies the laws of Congress enacted for the protection of 
our prosperity and resists the execution of them—even to 
the shedding of blood. It has grown so powerful that it now 
aspires to control the Federal Legislature. The fact can no 
longer be concealed, however much it may be regretted—The 
slaveholding states are warned in time; they should be pre- 
pared for the issue. If it must come, the sooner the better. 
The time for concessions on our part and compromises has © 
: past. If the Union cannot be maintained upon the just and ay 

_ wholesome principles of the Constitution, concessions and 

| compromises will only retard its dissolution, not save it.— 
They have had, thus far, no other result than to discourage 
attack and to increase the numbers of the abolitionists. It 
would, however, be premature to suggest practical measures 
of resistance or retaliation.—The present session of Congress 
will develop fully the plans of that party. Your own action ¥ 
must depend, in a great measure, upon the course which they 3 | 
shall pursue. The responsibility will be upon those who have . 
forced us, in defense of our most sacred rights, of our honor, 
and of our very existence, to resort to extreme measures.® 


The Ex-Governor showed the great political foresight which | | 
marked his career, when, in a letter to Emile Hiriart, Esquire, of a 
Plaquemine, Louisiana, he previsioned the future conflict between 


6 Passport, dated oN 5, 1859, in possession of Mrs. G. W. Pigman, New Orleans. 
A leather note-book attached to the passport shows that the party visited pal aces, fine gar- 
dens, art galleries, museums, universities, and arsenals. Interview with Eva Gaines, 
New Orleans. While on a trip to Europe, accompanied nag his first wife, Hebert pur- 
chased a statue of the Christian Martyr which was ae n the parlor at Home P 
Residence. His second wife gave this statue to Mr, N. Sime of Donaldsonville in 
ment of a debt of $3 $3.000. It is now in the Delgado Museum, New Orleans, as a loan rom 
ig, relative of R. N. Sims. nine Iberville South, April 19, 1879; Henry Frellsen | 

Paul O. Hebert, No. 1627. This is a a court notice advertising the auction sale of “a bs 
contain ,marble statue, being the original work of Gio Argenti, representing the Christian 


. viens with Mrs. Eva Gaines, New Orleans; Louisiana Senate Journal, 1856, p. 8. 
® Baton Rouge Weekly Advocate, February 2, 1856. | : 
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the North and South. Relative to the Democratic National Con- 

vention which convened at Charleston on April 23, 1860,® he 

stated that 
the secession of the Southern delegates at Charleston and 
Baltimore, upon a principle so vital to us, and the final 
nomination of Breckinridge and Lane upon this principle, 
proved that the South has at last come to her senses, and 
openly declared her determination to accept “the responsibili- 
ties forced upon her.” For once, the issue is fairly and 
promptly made. Let us trust that all are in earnest, and that 
the matter will be carried out. Mr. Seward—there is no use 
being blind to it—is right; there is, or soon will be, “an 
irrepressible conflict.”” When the war of words is over, and 
things come to the worse, as most assuredly will happen, let 
us hope that no one will be absent from “Roll Call.’’?° 


Defense of Louisiana, 1860-1861 

In December, 1860, Governor Thomas Overton Moore ap- 
pointed a Military Board composed of Braxton Bragg, Colonel 
P. O. Hebert, Isaac Garrett, and D. W. Adams,!! whose duty it 
was to prepare a draft of an act for reorganization of the state 
militia,!2 and to make the proper fortifications for the defense of 
Louisiana, especially New Orleans. Hebert, now a colonel com- 
-manding the First Artillery of Louisiana,!* as a member of the 
board made many inspection tours and gave much useful informa- 
tion and advice regarding the fortifications in and around New 
Orleans.1* He was commissioned brigadier general of the State 
military forces in April, 1861,‘° and by the recommendation of 
Governor Moore to L. P. Walker, Secretary of War, Confederate 
States of America, he was commissioned in August, 1861, Briga- 


® For a discussion of the Corivention, see John B. McMaster, History of the P 
the United States from the Revolution to the Civil War, 8 vols. (New York, 1883- 913), 


VIII, 448-453. 

10 Plaquemine Gazette and Sentinel, August 4, 1860; Opelousas Cowrier, August 11, 
1860. The letter is dated Home Place, Bayou Goula, Louisiana, July 25, 1860. 

11 Plaquemine Gazette and Sentinel, December 15, 1860; Hebert Papers. 
mission, ed. December 12, 1860, by Governor Moore, is in possession Mrs. W. 
Pigman, ew Orleans; Evans, Oon federate Military History, X, 22. 

9 Pea nage Gazette and Sentinel, February 23, 1861; Louisiana Acts, 1860, No. 1, 


te a Louisiana, “og Pigman Scrapbook, an unidentified article; War of the 
Rebellion: A Compilation o of'the Official Records of the eo Mem and Confederate Armies, 129 . 
vols. (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. IV, I, 128; Andrew B. of Low 

1920), Tr Book I, 
na end Historical P eating to Military 
izati f the ON Democrat, August 


Records of the Armies, Ser. I, Vol. 618, 715-716; 
John Official Kendall, History of New Orleans, 3 vols. (New York, 1922), I, 238. 


15 ederate Milita Hi 08; Booth, Records of Louisiana Con- 
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dier General in the Provisional Army.** He was subsequently 
appointed to the same command in the Confederate agers and 


placed in command of Louisiana.1? 


His first wife having died in 1859, General Hebert married 
Miss Penelope Lynch Adams Andrews, the daughter of John 
Andrews, a sugar planter in Iberville Parish.1* They “were mar- 
ried at the Jesuits’ Church, New Orleans, August 3, 1861, by the 
Reverend Father Booker.’?® Of this marriage there were six 
children: ‘“‘Paul Hebert, born at Houston, Texas, May 11, 1862, 
died in Camp Vienna, Louisiana, October 3, 1863; Ignace Hebert, 
born and died in Camp Vienna, Louisiana, December, 1863; Marie 
Eugenie Hamilton Hebert; Paul Octave Hebert; and. Penelope 
Lynch Adams Andrews rapeseed born in eve parish, Loui- 


siana.”?° : 
Trans-M Department 
In August, 1861, Brigadier General Hebert was given com- 


mand of the Trans-Mississippi Department until relieved by 


General John B. Magruder.”! His duty was to give special atten- 
tion to the coast defenses of Texas.” “ee 

On assuming command in September, 1861, Hebert found 
Texas in a most defenseless state, and in total want of proper 
works and armaments. The Department was destitute of funds 


16 Official Records ‘of the Union and Confederate Armies, Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 627, 669; 
Fortier, Louisiana, I, 529; Baton Rouge Louisiana Capitolian, September 4, 1880. 

17 Boyd, Irvines and Their Kin, 97; Washington National Republican, March 19, 1874, 
quoted in ibid., 101-102, states: ‘‘ ‘Before the close of the war Governor Hebert was raised to 
the rank of a major-general, though his commission was never signed by President Davis.’ In 
a letter to Mrs. Saunders, Ben LaBree, author of the ‘Confederate Soldier in the Civil 
War.’ says: ‘I think General Paul O. Hebert was a major-general by appointment of the 
governor of Louisiana, and he was also a major-general by virtue of his command under 
the Confederate government; and I believe there were commissions made out for General 
Hebert and quite a number of others to take the rank of major-general, but they were never 
signed by President Davis. There are a couple of generals who were given the title of lieu- 
tenant-general, but their commissions had never been signed; their rank, however, has never 
been disputed, and this is the same in General P. O. Hebert’s case.’ In another letter from 
Mr. LaBree, dated April 18, 1898, he says: ‘General Hebert’s grade was certainly that of a 
major-general. He commanded a department of the Confederacy and that alone gave him 
the rank of major-general.’’’ In all of his military orders Hebert signed his name “P. O. 
Hebert, Brig. Gen. P. A. C. S.,”" these last initials meaning “Provisional Army of the Con- 
 federate States.” It is the writer’ s belief. that due to jealousy or political hatred on the 
part of the leaders of the Confederacy, Hebert was never issued a commission and was always 
given an inferior command. 

18 Boyd, Irvines and Their Kin, 89. Miss superiasiie was born 
near Bayou Goula, November 9, 1839. 


19 Ibid.; Meynier, Louisiana Biographies, 34. 4 

20 Boyd, Irvines and Their Kin, 103. 

21 Official Records of the Union one Oonfederate Armies, Ser. I, Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, VIII, 

32 Official Records of the Union pa poomrce Armies, Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 127. 
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from either State or General Government.** In a letter to Judah 
_P. Benjamin, dated at Galveston, October 31, 1861, Hebert vividly 
describes the state of affairs in Texas: : 


From my intercourse and correspondence with the au- 
thorities and people of this State, I know that they look for 
protection from the hands of the Confederate Government, 
and expect me, its representative, to act in the matter. It is 
a difficult task under the circumstances. All I can do is call 
out volunteers, and place in their hands such weapons as can 

be found in the country. Of lead, powder, and caps, supply 
is almost nothing at all. I have called upon the people to 
collect and preserve all they have. Arrangements have been, 
by my directions, made with firms here to procure munitions 
of war from Mexico, giving cotton in exchange, and with 
some hopes of success. To tell how totally unprepared, con- 
fused and defenseless I found this department, and to de- 
scribe fully the difficulties under which I have labored, and do 
still, from lack of means, guns, arms, ammunition, and a 
proper military organization, would be tedious, and employ 
too much of your valuable time. As an engineer, I can but 

- too well appreciate the defenseless state of the sea-coast, see 
plainly what is needed generally, but of course can only 
deplore my inability to remedy the evil. I much fear that I 
have brought my little military reputation to an early grave. 
At all events, I will endeavor to justify the confidence of 
the President in charging me with this difficult command, 
and trust to your knowledge of the correctness of my motives 
and your friendship for me to set me right in all matters 
where I may seem to transcend the authority weet vested 
in commanders of departments.** 


Seeing the necessity of immediate fortification of Citiettien 
harbor, he was compelled to apply to the citizens for an advance- 
ment of money to commence work.”® 


“Nothing happened for several months to break the monotony 
of camp life, except patrols on the coast, on which duty landing 
parties from blockading squadrons in search of fresh meat were 
captured or otherwise punished, and induced to cease their depre- 
dations.’’2¢ 

In the meantime Hebert was to send 
Major General Earl Van Dorn at Little Rock, Arkansas, all of the 
troops in his command except such as were necessary to man his 


33 Jbid., Ser. I, Vol. IV, 112, 126, 130, 140, 169. 
84 Jbid., 130. 
85 Ibid., 140. 

26 Evans, Confederate Military History. VII, 78. 
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batteries.27 Hebert remonstrated against the disposition which 
left the State unprotected, but to no avail. The invasion of Texas 
had to be hazarded because all forces were needed to defend the 
Mississippi River and the Memphis and Charleston Railroad.® 
Having no forces to defend Galveston, the small forts erected 
were ordered to be dismantled and their artillery, arms, ammuni- 
tion and stores were removed.”® To the despondency and gloom of 
the Texas people, the Federal fleet captured Galveston without 
resistance on October 5, 1862.%° 


General Hebert was ordered to the command of the Depart- 
ment of Texas in 1862.*! Though not without much trouble and 
dissatisfaction, his services to his country were mainly enlisting 
and training soldiers for the battlefield,?? repairing and construct- 
ing railroads,** and aiding in purchasing supplies through 
Mexico.** His work was made very disagreeable by the many 
deserters in Texas, the disloyal people, and the unreliable Mex- 
ican element.** Together with this Hebert’s defenses of Texas 
were, time after time, weakened in order that the defenses of 
Vicksburg and other strategic points might be strengthened. Not 
caring to be a general recruiting officer for other commands and 
departments, he applied to Major General Theophilus H. Holmes, 
commanding the Trans-Mississippi District, to be assigned to — 
command the Texas troops in the coming campaigns.*¢ 


General Hebert was subsequently given the command of the 
sub-district of North Louisiana,** his main duties being to fortify 
and protect the navigable streams,** control the Monroe to Vicks- 
burg railroad,®® watch the movements of the enemy and act as a 
central point for information at Monroe,*® to send aid in the form 
of troops to various points in Louisiana, and establish bases of © 
mist ( at different places.*‘ He aided greatly in the defense of 


27 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Ser. I, Vol. VI, 830. . 
. 28 Jbid. 
2® Ibid., Ser. I, Vol. IX, 711, 712. 
_ 8° Tbid., Ser. I, Vol. XV, 147. 
31 Ibid., Ser. I, Vol. IX, 173. 
82 Ibid., Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 793, 799; Vol. XXIII, 824, 889; Vol. XV, 838. 
83 Ibid., Ser. IV, Vol. I, 113. | 
84 Ibid., Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 809. 
86 Ibid., Ser. II, Vol. I, 1407; Vol. IV, 857, 863, 872; Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 828. — 
8¢ Ibid., Ser. I, Vol. IX, 7338-734. 3 
$7 Soa Irvines and Their Kin, 97. 
38 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, =. I, Vol. XXIII, 917. 
8° Ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. II, 386. | 
40 Jbid., 131, 252, 323. 
*1 Ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. III, 806, 807, 809-812; Vol. XXIV, 461. 
42 Ibid., Ser. I, Pt. II, 97. 
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Vicksburg by smuggling supplies into the city*? and sending 
troops to vital points for the protection of the surrounding country 
and the city. The only battle of any importance that Hebert — 
engaged in was that of Milliken’s Bend, Louisiana, which was - 
fought in June, 1863.43 | 


During the seige of Vicksburg and after its surrender it was 
contended that General Hebert had determined on a plan of 
attack which would have seriously crippled Grant’s army by 
breaking up his line of transportation and cutting off his supplies 
while his. vast army was encircling Vicksburg. “Had General 
Hebert’s views, in regard to these movements been adopted, this 
would not have been the case; a powerful co-operative movement 
in favor of Vicksburg would doubtless have been established, and 
Grant by this would have inevitably been driven back.’’*4 


In August, 1864, General Hebert, relieved General John B. 
Magruder of the command of the District of Texas,*® and the 
following month General Hebert assumed command of the Eastern 
Sub-Division of Texas, being relieved by Major General J. G. 
Walker.*® Hebert remained in this command until the fall of the 


Confederacy.** 


“After the surrender of General Lee at Appomattox in April, 
1865, General Kirby-Smith turned over his command to General 
Magruder, who immediately afterwards transferred it to General 
Hebert (as Generals Kirby-Smith and Magruder intended to leave 
that night for Mexico). On the following day General Hebert 
surrendered to General Gordon Granger .. .,”’** “who desired him 


3A. B. Booth, “Louisiana Confederate Military Records,” in Louisiana Historical 

Quarterly (New Orleans, 1917-), IV (1922), 415; Boyd, Irvines and Their Kin, 97. 
_ 4¢ Boyd, Irvines and Their Kin, 97-98; Pigman Scrapbook; Hebert Papers. 

45 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Ser. I, Vol. 41 . II, 1068. 
General Magruder relinquished his command on August 17, 1864. General He exercised 
this command until relieved by Major General J. G. Walker in September, 1864. 

4¢ Jbid., Ser. I, Vol. 41, Pt. III, 952. | 

47 Ibid., Ser. I, Vol. 48, Pt. I, 1357, 1369. 


#8 Meynier, Louisiana Biographies, 33. Other sources giving the same information are: 

_ Evans, Confederate Military History, X, 308; Dictionary of American Biography, VIII, 493; 
New Orleans Picayune, August 30, 1880; Fortier, Louisiana, I, 529. reader must 
not be confused here. General Hebert surrendered the commands in Texas and Arizona to 


and Lee. The army of Gen. 


taff; the National Army Maj. Gen. 
United States Navy was Bn Biosens by Capt. Green, acting in behalf of Acting Rear Admiral 


Thatcher, and Capt. Foster in behalf of Rear Admiral Lee. The officers mentioned above 
streets. The object of the meeting was the signing of the _ the treaty of surrender. It 


at the 
1. 8S. B. Buckner, on behalf of the forces of E. Kirby Smith. 
2. P. J. Osterhouse on behalf of the National forces, under Gen. Canby.” - 


» 
| 
| 
General Granger. An official account of the surrender of the Army of Trans-Mississippi is 
found in the New Orleans Times, May 28, 29, June 13, 1865. The Times, May 28, states: 
“The surrender took place Saturday, at 4 o’clock, May 26, 1865, marking the termination of 
the organized resistance to national ay The terms were the. same as between Generals 
mith was re ted S. B. Buckner, Chief of 
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to keep his sword and courteously sent him and his family by 
special transport to New Orleans.’*® With his headquarters at 
Galveston, Major General Gordon Granger assumed command of 
all troops in Texas on June 17, 1865.°° | 


Though having been promised important commands, General 
Hebert, throughout the war, held a subordinate position. He was 
very popular in the army and it was confidently expected that he 
would be promoted to major general after the seige of Vicksburg, 
where he rendered valuable services. That he was not promoted 
was due probably “to an unpleasantness which occurred between 
him and President Jefferson Davis during the Mexican War when 
both were young officers in the American Army,” or to political 
differences.*! 


General Hebert being automatically paroled by the surrender 
of General Kirby-Smith®? made application to have his disabilities 
removed in July, 1865. The application was referred to General 
Willim T. Sherman, then at St. Louis, endorsed by him, sent to 
General Thomas’s headquarters at Louisville, and forwarded to 
Washington where it was soon granted by President Andrew 
Johnson.®*3 


#9 New Orleans Picayune, August 30, 1880. 

5° New Orleans Times, June 18, 1865. 

51 Hebert Papers; Interview with Mrs. Eva Gaines, New Orleans. Hebert did not like 
General Kirby Smith because it was he that prevented his promotion. There was probably 
some jealousy between the two. Hebert and Jefferson Davis were not on good terms due to 
politics. Hebert loved the Union and was ainst secession. Davis was a strong seces- 
sionist. Through loyalty to the South Hebert fought for the Confederacy. During the course 
of the War the Federals entered Hebert’s residence at Home Place and it was to be burned, 
but was saved because in his room there was an oil painting of himself as a West Point cadet 
and near the picture was the motto, The Union Shall and Must Be Preserved. This caused 
the commanding officer not to burn the house. One officer admired a beautiful imported 
carpet which was near the grandfather clock. As a souvenir he cut out a square from in 
front of the clock to fit his saddle and serve as a cushion. Otherwise, no damage was done. 
James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 to the End 
of the Roosevelt Administration, 9 vols. (New York, 1928), II, 359. After discussing the 
issues on slavery. Mr. Rhodes states that ‘‘Davis and his followers broke up the Democratic 
party as a prelude to breaking up the Union.”’ Since Hebert was a Union man, it is possible 
that there were political differences between him and Davis. ; 

52 New Orleans Times, May 29, 1865. 

53 Tbid., November 8, 1865, gives a list of all applicants for a pardon then on file at 
the Attorney General's office. B eae General P. O. Hebert is listed with the names of 
officers. Hebert must have been officially pardoned in the latter part of 1865. New Orleans 
Daily Picayune, August 30, 1880; Hebert Papers; Meynier, Louisiana Biographies, 33. 
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CHAPTER V 
LATER LIFE AND DEATH 
Post-Bellum Politics 


On returning home from the war General Hebert, like most 
other southern men of property, realizing that the South was a 
conquered people, gave his immediate attention to rejuvenating 
his former planting business.1 Much of his time was occupied 
in administering his own plantation, Home Place, and the White 
Castle plantation, the latter being that of his deceased mother-in- 
law, Mrs. Harriet L. Vaughn, who had died in 1861.” 


Louisiana, like all other revolting states, became a part of a 
military district under the command of General Philip Henry 
Sheridan.’ It was not until April 16, 17, 1868, that a new constitu-_ 
tion was ratified and State officers chosen.* “The first legislature 
of the new regime, in which a sweeping radical victory against the 
unorganized, disheartened conservatives had seated a strong 
Republican majority, was in session from June 29 to October 20. 
The ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment by this body opened 
the door of readmission to the Union.” In June, 1868, Louisiana 
was once more empowered to send representatives to the National 
Congress.® 
The Warmoth ith 1868 to 1872, is remembered 
for its reign of corruption at the hands of a united Republican 
Party composed of carpetbaggers and scalawags who were in 
supreme command of every department of the government, and 
who deemed it necessary to control the Negro vote and use Federal 
troops for their existence.® 


1 Plaquemine, Weekly Iberville South, January 15, 1867; a Scrapbook, an uniden- 
tified article dated March 30, 1867. 

2 Robert O. Hebert v. John H. Jackson, et al., 28 La. Ann. 877; Wade H. Gilbert v. 
P. O. Hebert, 28, La. Ann. 429; Paul O. Hebert, Tutor. et al. v. Independence G. Winn, 22 
La. Ann. 109; Succession of Harriet L. Vaughn (New Orleans, 1874), 26 La. Ann. 149; 
Paul O. Hebert, Tutor, etc., v. J. G. Winn et al., 24 La. Ann. 385; J. "McWilliams and Co. 
v. Paul O. Hebert, Test. Ex. of Harriet L. Vaughn, No. 1148, Probate Docket, Fifth District 
Court, Parish of Iberville; P. F. Le Rond v. Paul O. Hebert, Test. Ex., of Harriet L. Vaughn, 
No. 554, Probate Docket. Fifth District Court, Parish of Iberville. 

8 Fortier, History o of Louisiana, IV, 96-97. Louisiana and Texas composed the Fifth 
Military District under General Sheridan. 

Ella Lonn, Reconstruction in Louisiana After 1868 (New York, 1918), 6. H. C. War- 
moth was elected Governor and Oscar J. Dunn, a Negro, Lieutenant- Governor. The Governor- 
elect was placed in power at once although his ‘iananenetiinn did not occur until July 13, 1868. 
: 5 Ibid. William P. rape and John B. Harris were chosen to occupy the —. in the 
United States Senate, ‘‘vacated defiantly seven years before by John Slidell and J. Ben- 

jamin. By July 18, 1868, five Representatives had been seated in the House, Sa stuitties the 


‘irst colored person to present himself for admission to Congress.’’ Fortier, History of 
Louisiana, IV, 109. The Fourteenth Admendment was ratified July 9, 1868. 


sin <a a discussion of Warmoth’s administration see Fortier, History of Louisiana, IV, 
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Prior to the gubernatorial election of November, 1872, a 
strong movement was brought to the surface for the redemption 
of Louisiana and the destruction of the carpetbag government. 
Governor Warmoth, sensing political trickery on the part of some 
of his party leaders and being in opposition to President Grant’s 
military despotism in Louisiana, attempted to form a fusion ticket 


with the parties in opposition to the Custom House mepabycan 


Party.’ 


_ Ex-Governor Hebert, a “fair nlieteiattielieen of the native 
- born white conservative element of the South,” progressive 
enough to acquiesce in the post-bellum condition of his native 
land, “but by no means a radical nor ever eager to embrace the 
order of things,’’® sufficed it to say that he considered “the time 


and the occasion propitious for redemption, by a union of all 
elements of opposition to the present state of affairs.” He thought 


that it could be done without the permanent disruption of parties.® 


Governor Warmoth attended the National Liberal Repub- 
lican Convention held at Cincinnati in May, 1872, and helped to 
nominate Horace Greeley of New York and B. Gratz Brown of 
Missouri. It was Warmoth’s idea, on his return to Louisiana, to 
organize a Liberal Republican Party composed of all those groups 
opposed to President Grant and his Custom House Republican 
Party in Louisiana. It was in conjunction with this movement 
that the Reform Democrats of Iberville Parish assembled at 


Plaquemine, Louisiana, in July, 1872, and, transforming them- : 


selves into a “Liberal party of Iberville,” appointed delegates to 


attend the Liberal Republican Convention to be held in New | 
Orleans on August 5, 1872, and a “Parish Central Committee of | 
the Liberal party of Iberville” to consist of seven members.?° — 


Ex-Governor P. O. Hebert was appointed as a member of the 
Parish Central Committee and also as a delegate to the State 


7 Ibid., 121-122; Henry C. Warmoth, War, Politics and Reconstruction: Stormy Days in 
Louisiana (New York, 1930), 161-164. Warmoth sympathized with the Liberal publican 
movement that culminated in nominating Horace Greeley in Pag pee no to Grant at the Cin 
cinnati Convention in May, 1872. ‘There were four parties in uis-ana prior to the forma- 
tion of the fusion Liberal Republican Party. They were: First, the Last Ditch Democrats, 
who were extreme and advocated violence, ‘‘palliated or excused, if not justified, murder or 
assassination, and the extermination of the colored ne anager and most especially all of 
the white men who had in any manner affiliated politicallly with the negro population” ; 
ond, Reform Democrats, composed mainly of Democrats who had broken away from the 
leadership of the extremists, and those Democrats who eschewed national politics; Third, 
the Radical Custom House or Grant Republican Party; and Fourth, there was the Pinchback 
Republican Party supported by the mass of Negro voters. 

8 New Orleans Times, an undated article in the Pigman Scrapbook. 

® Pigman Scrapbook, newspaper clipping from the New Orleans Times, June 11, 1872. 


| +0 Plaquemine Iberville South, June 20, 1872, quoted in New Orleans FN July 25, 
1872. The “meeting was called to order by Hon.” A, Brusle, — Ed. Talbot, Esq., 
was chosen chairman and T. E. Grass rT secretary.” 
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Convention." Before adjournment the meeting endorsed the 
Greeley and Brown ticket in the national election.!2 


The Liberal Republican State Convention was in session six 
days. An effort to form a coalition having failed, the executive 
committee of the convention was authorized to make a coalition 
within thirty days if possible.4* A meeting of a committee from 
each political group, Last Ditch Democrats, Reform Democrats, 
and Warmoth or Liberal Republicans, met at the St. Louis Hotel, 
New Orleans, August 28, 1872, and after much “dickering,” 
nominated a fusion ticket whereby each group was represented 
with one or more candidates as follows: 


For Governor 
John McEnery, Ouchita, Last Ditch Democrat. 


For Lieutenant-Governor 
.....D. B. Penn, Orleans, Liberal Republican. | 


For Auditor... J ames Graham, Orleans, Liberal Republican. 


For Secretary of State : 
Samuel Armistead, Caddo, Liberal Republican. 


For Superintendent of Education... 
R. M. Lusher, Orleans, Reform Democrat. 


For Treasurer..Allen Jumel, Iberville, Liberal Republican. 
For Attorney-General H. N. Ogden, Reform Democrat. 


For 
-Geo. A. Sheridan, Liberal Republican. 14 


11 Jbid. The Parish Central Committee was composed of Ex-Governor Hebert, Major 

A * P. Connor, Captain Allen Jumel, C. D. Craighead, M. L. Randolph, Ernest Gourrier, and 
Hon, C. A. Brusle. The following were rrr as delegates to the State Convention: 

Delegates Alternates . 

Ex-Governor P. O. Hebert, Major L. P. Connor, 
- Maj. Gervais Schlatre, E. M. Boissac, 

Capt. Allen Jumel, : Henry Ware, 

Hon. C. A. Brusle, | John H. Randolph, 

D. N. Barrow, Esgq., John H. Shanks, 

Ernest Gourrier, John P. R. Stone. 


Warmoth, War, Politics and Reconstruction, 280. Iberville parish sent twelve delegates 
to the Liberal Republican Convention of August 5, 1872, with Ex-Governor Hebert, C. A. 
Bruele [Brusle], and Henry Ware as leaders. According to Warmoth, both the delegates 
and alternates must have attended. This also shows that Hebert attended the. convention. 
New Orleans Times, August 6, 1872, confirms the fact that the Iberville delegation was 
present at the convention. 

vena. Plaquemine Iberville South, June 20, 1872, quoted in New Orleans Times, July 25, 

18 New Orleans Times, August 11, 1872. , 

14 Ibid., August 29, 1872; Warmoth, War, Politics and Reconstruction, 197-199. Samuel 
Armistead was a Negro. The opposition to the fusion ticket, the Kellogg-Pinchback ticket, 
was composed of five Negroes, including the candidate for Superintendent of Education, and 
three white men. This was a strong appeal to the Negro vote; it was what the conservative 
‘Southerner did not want, » consolidation of the Negro vote of the State against the white 
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- The Pinchback Republican and Custom House Republican 


factions, after much abuse of each other, effected the following 


fusion ticket: 


For Governor William Pitt Kellogg, white. 
For Lieutenant-Governor C. C. Antoine, colored. 
For Auditor.. | ...Charles Clinton, white. 
For Secretary of State P. G. Deslondes, colored. 


For Superintendent Of 
William G. Brown, colored. 


For Trendurer Antoine Dubuclet, colored. 
For Attorney-General AL P. Field, white. 
For Congressman-at-Large........P. B. S. Pinchback, colored.'® 


By allying himself with the Liberal Republican movement 
Ex-Governor Hebert became a supporter of Governor Warmoth, 
the leader of this movement. Hebert was criticized severely for 
proposing to his constituents a coalition with Warmoth.!* Never- 
theless, he maintained throughout the canvass that Governor 
Warmoth desired to redeem the State by a union of the Demo- 
cratic and conservative parties, and that by bringing “the entire 
force of his influence and administration machinery to bear in 
their favor in the State canvass,—there is no doubt, victory is in 
easy grasp.”!7 Hebert attended many of the committee meetings 
and was instrumental in formulating the fusion ticket.'® 


' Like most other conservatives, Ex-Governor Hebert was 
rightly convinced that the redemption of the State lay in its 
ardent support of the National Liberal Republican Party. He is 
credited with having originated the slogan, “All roads from 
Greeley lead to Grant.” In a letter to the New Orleans Times on 
the political situation he stated: | 

I have watched with much onan this movement in 


the Republican party that lately culminated at Cincinnati, 
and have seen in it the only possible solution of our national 


15 Fortier, History of Louisiana, IV, 121-122; Warmoth, War, Politics and Reconstruc- 
tion, 199. This ticket was sometimes referred to as the Pinchback-Packard ticket. United 
States Marshall Packard was the leader of the Custom House Republicans. eat Orleans 
Daily Picayune, June 23, 1872. 

16 New Orleans Daily Picayune, June 4, 1872; New Orleans Times, May 24, Sens 8, 
1872; Pigman Scrapbook, an unidentified article stating that ‘‘the people of Louisiana esteem - 
Gov. Hebert for his personal qualities, but they are not willing to follow him into the more 
than questionable political company which he is now believed to keep. Gov. Hebert gg 
elevate Gov. Warmoth and the associates in the government by whom he is surrounded, 
they may drag Gov. Hebert down to their level.” 

17 New Orleans Times, June 3, 1872. 

18 Ibid., May 25, June 12, 13, 15, 1872; New a Daily Picayune, June 12, Sep- 
tember 18, 1872. : 
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disorders. I have felt that the Democratic party, unaided by 
a fragment of the opposition, was utterly powerless to cope 
with the Administration in its gigantic struggle to protect 
its power. Remembering the course of our people in Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Missouri, I have watched and waited for the 
hour and the opportunity when we could nationalize the 
policy under the sign of which they nave been delivered from 
Radical bondage and oppression. 


The hour and the occasion have come. A portion of the 
Republican party, wearied and disgusted with the excesses 
and orgies of the National Administration, has boldly de- 
nounced its support and challenged it to conflict in the 
interest of good government and National reform. It has 
denounced the course of General Grant, and, adopting an 
unexceptional platform, has nominated its candidates and 
put itself upon the country. It has heavily engaged a common 
enemy all along the line. Now, I say it is the duty of the great 
Democratic party of the Union to bring up the legions and 
battalions to its support, and, accepting its color-bearers, to 
aid in the it has so nobly 


have no to the of the candi- 
dates presented at Cincinnati. The platform on which they 
are nominated, and. which they accept and pledge themselves 
to carry out, contains all our people ask for. 


. Mr. Greeley is the only one, who when the war was 
over, was in favor of its being over “sure enough,” and 
nobly advocated universal amnesty and a kind and consider- 
ate policy toward the South. I believe him to be the best 
candidate the convention could have chosen. He has never 

_been a sneak. His principles he has never concealed. It is 
not what he was but what he is. We like him for what he is. 
He suits us now and we will vote for him. 


One word more, and I have done. This is a battle of 
Titans in which we are about to engage. An unscrupulous 
administration, such as General Grant’s, will use every 
means to prolong its existence. One instrumentality it will 
resort to, will be to buy all the Democrats that can be bought, 
to go for a “straight” ticket and “die in the last ditch.” 


All I have to say is that such Democrats will bear 
watching. All roads from Greeley lead to Grant.’ 


Ex-Governor Hebert was instrumental in calling, and acted 
as president of, a meeting held May 25, 1872, for the purpose of 


19 New Orleans Times, May 21, 1872. Many of his letters to pape ite the dean, 
“All roads from Greeley lead to Grant.” Meynier, Louisiana Biograp Segre of 
American Biography, VIII, 493; Pigman Scrapbook. These the statement 
that Hebert is the author of the above sogen. | 
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ratifying the candidacy of Horace Greeley and B. Gratz Brown. 
Many speeches were made by the leaders of the Liberal Repub- 
lican Party. Besides Hebert, other speakers were Honorable 
Thomas J. Semmes, General George H. Thomas, and Judge G. H. 
Braughn. Before adjournment the meeting endorsed resolutions 
approving the Cincinnati platform and the candidates, Greeley 
and Brown, and recommended that they be nominated at the 
Baltimore Convention in July, 1872.70 | 

Hebert was considered the leader of the Democrats in Loui- 
siana in this fight for liberalism.?! The Democratic convention 
which met in Baltimore in July unanimously endorsed Greeley 
and Brown.?? 

In the election, November 4, 1872, the ticket headed by John 
McEnery was chosen, but was declared fraudulent, ‘‘and the reg- 
ular Republicans, aided by the President of the United States, 
imposed upon the people of Louisiana for four long years a dis- 
honest, inefficient, and hated government.” The National Liberal 
Republican movement also failed.?* : 


Following the contested election of 1872 Hebert became an : 


advocate of a third term for Grant.2* This change in policy was 
probably due to his political foresight and his great friendship 
with Grant. Their personal friendship began at West Point when 
Hebert was an assistant professor of engineering and lasted all 
through life.2> In 1873, at the request of President Grant, Ex- 


Governor Hebert was appointed a member of the Board of State 


20 New Orleans Times, May 25, 1872. In his speech Hebert said: ‘‘I see before me 
old line Democrats and old line Whigs; modern Democrats, modern Whigs, Reformers, and 
Liberal Republicans, united for a common cause—and for what: Why, with the simple object 
of rising in their power, and discarding all prejudices, determined to accept the exigencies of 
the day, unanimously endorse the Cincinnati platform, and ratify the nominations there made 
of Horace Greeley and B. Gratz Brown—honest old Horace and chivalrous Gratz Brown. 
The time has come when we must sacrifice all differences of political opinion upon the altar 
of our country, and recognize naught but the exigencies which we are called upon to meet. 


As for Horace Greeley we find him what he is. He is open, frank and manly. He has 
never [ever] given his honest opinion, and we cannot charge him with having seemed what 
he is not. uffice it to say, that if we expect to win this fight we must join issue on Horace 
Greeley and Gratz Brown, and there is in B! mind no doubt that we will conquer. In con- 
clusion I will repeat here what I have said in print: ‘Remember that all roads leading from 
Greeley lead to Grant.’"” Jbid., May 24,1872. 
ay Meynier, Louisiana Biographies, 34; New Orleans Times, July 21, 23, September 18, 
22 New Orleans Times, July 21, 23, 1872. 


28 Warmoth, War, Politics and Reconstruction, 133. Grant was accused of recognizing 
the Kellogg government for electoral votes. 

24 Pigman Scrapbook, newspaper clipping from Washington National Republican, July 10, 
1874; New Orleans Bulletin, August 12, 1874: New August 30, 

2° U. 8. Grant, Personal Memoirs, 2 vols. (New York, 1885-1886), I, 192; Hebert Papers. 
Hebert was also for Grant’s brother-in-law, Jud L. Dent's life during 
the war. Pigman rapbook, an unidentified article dated March 23, 1876, shows that 
Hebert served as a pall-bearer at Judge Dent’s funeral. Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies, Ser. II, Vol. VI, 194. 3 
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Engineers by Governor William P. Kellogg. In July of the follow- 
ing year he was appointed as one of the commissioners of the 
Mississippi River levees by Grant.?¢ 


In advocating Grant for a third term Hebert exonerated the 
President in saying that the South was too hasty in its desire to 
be reconstructed, thus causing the North to become alarmed. “At 
once it was charged that the aim of the ‘rebels’ was to redeem in 
the council what had been lost in the field; in a word, that we were 
coming back to again rule a country we had fruitlessly attempted 
to dissever.’’2? He pointed out the fact that “one by one the fetters 
were put on until finally, the cotton States were helplessly out of 
the control of the property-holding population and made the prey 
to the spoiler.”?8 Hebert maintained that Grant was the most 
popular man in the North because he was the conqueror of Gen-— 
- eral Lee; that Grant was a necessity to the South and that his 
name was 


a magic spell with the black race. The negro population feel — 
that he has freed them, and will harken to his voice sooner 
than to all the “carpet baggers’”’ combined. Herein lies his 
power to lift up the South—no other man living possesses it. 

Grant has been his benefactor and protector, and any 
counsel General Grant may suggest will be followed to the 
letter. On this point of view his candidacy may become a 
necessity to the whites of the South, to protect them from a 
race conflict, in which they would be out-voted. 


. the position of the Southern people should be one of 
entire independence of party politics, and one of kindness and 
good feeling to General Grant, who, by a rare combination of 
circumstances, is in a better condition to serve and help them 
than all the politicians of the country.”® 
Hebert was criticized severely by the opponents of a third 

term for Grant, by his political opponents in Louisiana, and by 
many of his former constituents. They maintained that it was 
illogical for the man who was responsible for more than half 


New Orleans August 30, 1880; Louisiana Biographies, 34; Hebert 
Papers. This is verified by the commission issued Hebert on November 11, 1873, by 
W. FP. yon This commission is in possession of Mrs. G. W. Pigman, New Orleans. 
Pigman Scrapbook, an article dated July 28, 1874; Report of the Commission of Engineers 
to vavadtinete and "Report a Permanent Plan "for the Reclamation of the Alluvial Basin of the 
Mississippi River Subject to Inundation (Washington, 1875), 70. A copy of this report is in 
possession of Mrs. G. W. Pigman, New Orleans. Hereafter referred to as Report of Com- 
mission of Engineers. 

27 Pigman Scrapbook, newspaper Serine from Washington National Republican, July 10, 
1874: New Orleans Bulletin, August 12, 1874. 

28 New Orleans Bulletin, August 12, 1874. 
Scrapbook, newspaper clipping from Waeshineten Notions Republican, July 
1 | 
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the trouble of the South to relieve the’ existing distress.2° Regard- 


less of his condemnation Hebert held to his conviction that there 
was nothing more certain “in this world than the coming ruin of — 
the . landed interest if enmity between two races is kept up 
and to live.’’31 


Though not assuming any major part in the election of 1876 
Hebert was inclined to express his views by way of the press. 
He opposed the Republican nominees on the State ticket, stating 
that he thought the Negro necessary to the South but that the 
Negro was not capable of taking part in the governments of the 
South; that it was foreign agitation that caused the Negro to be 
interested in the political affairs of the Southern States.*? Not- 
withstanding the fact that he was then holding commissions from 
the National and State Republican administrations, he stated 
boldly in the following letter to the New Orleans Weekly Demo- 


I have no appologies to offer in addressing a few words 
to my fellow citizens of Louisiana on the issues involved in 
the present campaign. Identified with them in birth and 
interest, honored by them repeatedly with the highest mani- 
festations of their good will, I feel that I would be recreant 
alike to my duty to them and myself, were I to fail to give 
them words of cheer in the supreme efforts they are now 
making for their enfranchisement from the rule of vice and 
ignorance, which for so many years has been enthroned over 
them. The question is: Shall Louisiana govern Louisiana for 
the welfare of her people, or shall a few corrupt adventurers, 
playing on the passions and prejudices of our ignorant Afri- 
can population, continue to exercise their control, to the detri- 
ment of the best interests of the State? This is the real prac- 
tical issue, which the nominating conventions of the two 
parties have presented to the people of this State. It is not a 
question of Republicanism or Democracy, but the issue goes 
deeper; it is whether or not we are to have an honest, 
straightforward State administration, or whether we are to 
continue to run in the old rut of depravity that has made 
civil government in the State a by-word of reproach for 


8° New Orleans Bulletin, August 12, 1874. From interviews with persons whose names 
I am not permitted to reveal I learned that Hebert was often called a scalawag because of 
his affiliation with the Kellogg and Grant governments. Pigman Scrapbook, an article from 
the Iberville Republican, June 13, 1874, shows that Hebert was affiliated with Republican 
party. Of. New Orleans Bulletin, August 16, 1874. 

31 Pigman Scrapbook, newspaper clipping from New Orleans Times, July 11, 1873. 

$2 Ibid., newspaper clipping from New Orleans Times, July 14, 1876: “We are disposed 
to give the negro all his rights political. But we are opposed to his being controlled by 
political ‘bummers’ who have no interest in our State.” 
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nearly two years. This is all there is in it, and surely it is 
enough to enlist the hearty, earnest co-operation of every 
taxpayer in Louisiana. 


The Democratic nominees for State offices I know to be 
honest, able, true men, who, if elected, will put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel to lift the State out of the slough of wretch- 

edness and wrong-doing in which many years of corrupt 
administration has sunk her. The Republican nominees are 
alike known to the people of the State, and require no com- 
ments at my hands to make them better known than they 

are. Suffice it to say, in my judgment, they are not the “‘ones’”’ 
to give us that which Louisiana, at this hour, most needs—an 
honest and capable government, without which all her great 
pate et and industries must continue to languish and die 
ou 

If I wished to visit a commonwealth with the direst 
vengeance, and possessed the power to work my will, I would 
afflict them with a vicious government. To poison the springs 
out of which the people draw their water, or the grist out of 
which they make their daily bread, is not more fatal in its 
effects than a corrupt civil rule is on their prosperity. For 
these reasons I regard the election of the Democratic nomi- 
nees for State officers as of most vital —— to the 
well-being of Louisiana.** 

Ex-Governor Hebert was ridiculed by the Reseiiican press 
of his State for switching back to the Democratic Party. Hebert 
maintained that he was always a Democrat, but like many South- 
ern property holders and men of letters, he was forced to seek 


. some governmental appointment for subsistence.* 


Commissioner of Engineers and Persons and Commissioner 
of Engineers: Opposition to the Eads’ Jetties 


| Ex-Governor Hebert was interested in engineering during his 

entire life. His experience in this field began at West Point as a 
student and teacher of engineering. He served as State Engineer 
- in 1845-1847, and was interested in engineering projects in Mex- 
ico during the Mexican War. While serving as Governor, Hebert 
initiated engineering projects for levee construction and the rec- 
lamation of inundated areas of the State. He was frequently 
consulted by his successor relative to levee projects and oratnage. 


33 New Detain Weekly Democrat, October 7, 1876. 


84 New Orleans Republican, reread 1, 1876; interview with Mrs. ve Gaines, New 
Orleans; Penelope L. ndrews, Paul O. Hebert, husband, ition for separa- 
‘tion of property No. 1484, Probate Docket, Fifth District Court, Parish of Iberville, The 
‘petition is to dissolve the community of acquets and gains and that there be a separation of 
roperty between Hebert and his wife. The petition shows that Hebert ‘‘has been unfortunate 
in Geatueas and suffered great loss of prope and that the disorder of his affairs is such as 


to endanger her rights and claims against defendant.” 
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_He gave and gained useful information in this field while serving 
the Confederacy, and, on his return from the futile conflict his 
interest in levee construction and reclamation projects did not 
wane. It was for these reasons that President Grant recommended 
to Governor Kellogg the appointment of Ex-Governor Hebert to 
fill the position of Commissioner of Engineers and Commissioner 
of Persons in November, 1873." While serving in this capacity it 
was his duty to determine the number of sites for levees to be 
built and to issue orders to a chartered levee company, in accord- 
ance therewith, accompanied with maps and. all necessary specifi- 
cations, for constructing the levees. It was also his duty to inspect 

and accept or reject. the levees after construction.*® : 


In February, 1874, Hebert was appointed by President Grant 
to serve on a board of Commissioners of Engineers “to investigate _ 
and report a permanent plan for the reclamation of the alluvial. 
basin of the Mississippi River subject to inundation.’’*? The board 
was composed of Major G. K. Warren, Major H. L. Abbot, and 
Captain W. H. H. Benyaurd, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, and Jackson E. Sickles and Paul O. Hebert to serve as civil 
engineers. Members of the board were assigned to districts, 
Hebert being assigned to the District of Louisiana.** 


After much careful investigation Ex-Governor Hebert sub- 

mitted maps showing changes in the river, tables of crevasses 
and high waters, tables relating to cavings, and estimates for 
levee repairs. In closing his report he recommended Federal | 
control of the Mississippi River system in the following manner: 


As far back as the year 1846, when Chief Engineer of 
the State of Louisiana, in my report to the Legislature, I 
uttered the opinion that all improvements including levees, 
upon the Mississippi, belong to the General Government, as 
it is a national river. The system for the protection of the 
alluvial lands of the Mississippi should be based upon accu- 
rate scientific surveys and examinations, and include the 
whole valley of the river; and, once adopted, to be carried out 
through a series of years, if necessary, annual appropriations 


85 Hebert Papers. 
86 Report of Commission of Engineers, 70; New Orleans Daily Picayune, A t 30, 
1880; interview with Mrs. Eva Gaines, New Orleans; ig, South, Tannery 
27, 1877; “Report of the Commission of Engineers,” 3-5, Louisiana Documents, 1874; ibid., 
42; Pigman Scrapbook, articles from New Orleans Picayune, September 30, 1875, February 7, 
1877. A clipping from New Orleans Republican, December 20, 1875, shows that P. 0. He. 
presided over a meeting of an Inter-State Levee Committee, representing Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and ssouri. 
87 Report of Commission of Engineers, 2. | . 
38 Ibid. ; Pigman Scrapbook, an unidentified article dated Washington, July 28,‘1874. 
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_be made by the Government, as for other works of national 
utility. The mode of accomplishing this must necessarily, be 
left to Congressional legislation.*®® 
In 1872 a commission of seven United States army engineers 
were charged by an act of Congress with the solution of the prob- 
lem of deepening the mouth of the Mississippi River.*® The great 
problem was to overcome the obstruction to commerce in the 
annual formation of a bar in the passes of the river.*1 Many bor- 
ings and careful examinations were made.*? The board, in 1874, 
recommended “the building of a canal through the left bank of 
the river, near Fort St. Philip, to connect it with Breton Bay, by 
which the bars at the mouth would be avoided entirely. This plan 
was stoutly opposed by Mr. James B. Eads,’’*? and many others 
who supported his ideas.*4 


A Congressional delegation, inueiis of the City Council, 
the Chamber of Commerce, Cotton Exchange and many prominent 
merchants of New Orleans made an excursion to the passes May 
23, 1873. After inspecting the passes a meeting was held on the 
boat, the “Belle Lee,’”’ with Louis A. Wiltz, Mayor of New Orleans, 
as chairman. Among those who spoke was James B. Eads. Many 
previous speakers had advocated a canal. Mr. Eads, “on being 
- asked by some members of Congress present if he thought of any 

other project within the reach of engineers for the purpose of 
opening the river, without building a canal, he replied that he had 
always thought favorably of a system of jetties for the purpose of 
confining a large volume of water within a small channel, and 
thus strengthening the current to such a degree as to wash out all 
sediment or deposit that might form.’”* It was in opposition to 
this theory that Ex-Governor Hebert and many others used much 
time and energy. ‘‘For years the design and construction of all 
national works of improvement under control of the government, 
had been wholly confided to its military engineers,’** and “to 
transfer the most important one ever undertaken to a civil engi- 


89 Report of Commission of Engineers, 69-70. 

40 Estill McHenry (comp. and ed.), Addresses and Papers of James B. Eads ... with a 
Biographical Sketch (St. Louis, 1884), 10. 

41 New Orleans Daily Picayune, April 10, 12, 1873. 

42 Jbid., April 12, 1873. 

43 McHenry, Addresses and Papers of James B. Eads, 10. 

44 New Orleans Daily Picayune, April 10, 13, July 24, 1873. 

48 Tbid., May 24, 25, 1873. 

46 KE. L. Corthell, A History of the Jetties at the Mouth of the Mississippi River (New 

York, 25. 
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neer and a private citizen, and to permit him to apply a method 


that had just been condemned” by the commission of army engi- 


neers met with the most decided opposition.*? 


In February, 1874, Mr. Eads made a formal proposition to 
Congress to open the mouth of the river by a system of jetties.*® 
While explaining his views to Congress every possible interest 
was brought to bear against him from the New Orleans Chamber 
of Commerce and other commercial bodies who favored the Fort 


St. Philip canal.* 


The Chamber of Commerce delegated Professor C. G. For- 
shey and Ex-Governor P. O. Hebert to appear before the Senate 
and House committees and endeavor to refute Mr. Eads’ views.*° 
Mr. Forshey claimed that the jetties were impractical, “not being 
found upon the true formation of the delta, and were contrary to 


what his life-long experience at the mouth of the river had taught 


him.” Hebert based his opposition on the results of his personal 
examination of jetties and deltas in Europe and Egypt." In his 
speech before the House Committee he pronounced the system 
fallacious in every respect, stating: 


. . . that the Mississippi river had been jettying itself for 
thousands of years, pushing the bar farther and farther into — 


the Gulf of Mexico. Artificial jetties would only accelerate 
the process, but the bars would still be there, and there they 
would be for all time to come. As long as the river carried 
alluvium to the sea this result is inevitable. Whenever the 


cause of an evil is periodical, or constantly recurrent, the 
remedy must be of the same nature; this is self-evident. Will . 


you, therefore, for year after year, for all future ages, as to 
that matter, continue to fight nature and its remorseless 
workings at the mouth of the Mississippi ; or will you adopt 
the simple remedy of tapping the river into deep water some 
fifty miles from the Gulf, and make a permanent outlet, not 
subject to deposits or bars of any kind ?5? 


In praise of the proposed Fort St. Philip canal Hebert sitabad 
out that it had been reported on favorably by a “board of eminent 


“ Bt a Addresses and Papers of James B. Eads, 10; New Orleans Daily Picayune, 
ay 

*8 Corthell, History of the Jetties, 25. : 

49 Tbid., 37-40. 

50 Ibid. Mr. Forshey was a West Point graduate and one of the eadiinel selentiote of 
New Orleans, and had devoted his life to the study of hydraulics of the River and the Gulf. 

51 Jbid. New Orleans Daily Picayune, August 19, 1874, states: “Ex-Governor Hebert and 
Major A. D. Banks having ravished the libraries of New York and New England of all 
science and statistics relating to the leveeing and opening of the mouth of alluvial rivers, 
propose now to go to Europe or ‘despatch some other proper persons, with a view of col- 
lecting facts and figures touching the rivers thereof.’ 

52 Pigman Scrapbook, an article from New Orleans Times, satan 1874. 
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United States Engineers, six to one, the dissenting member not 
objecting to the canal per se, but simply to the details of the 
plan.” He enlarged upon the vast importance of the canal to the 
“immense, and as yet undeveloped commerce of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

The and supplications of Hebert and Forshey 
were unavailing to “stem the tide setting so strongly in favor of 
the jetties.”” They counseled earnestly and, as a final and conclu- 
sive but unsuccessful appeal, promulgated and distributed among 
the members of Congress a circular which, reproduced on the fol- 
lowing page, petitioned for the Fort St. Philip canal and ridiculed 
the system of jetties proposed by Mr. Eads. 


MUD LUMP BLOCKADE AT MOUTHS OF THE PASSES 


Forty-seven vessels blockaded at Southwest Pass, and 
one hoisted upon a Mud Lump in the channel that has sud- 
denly reared its head right across the channel. _ 

‘Major Howell directing the great Dredges at Pass a 
l’Outre, replies to the prayer for relief that he cannot respond, 
because his own Pass is blocked by a vessel on a new Mud 
Lump in the channel, but in two days he feels confident that 
he can get her off with his dredges. He is under orders to 
work away on that pass, in order to keep it open, and the 
Southwest Pass will have to take care of itself. 

For Pity and Economy’s sake, if not in the interests of 
the Commerce of the Mississippi Valley, give us the — 
| FORT ST. PHILIP CANAL, 

That all Engineers agree and know will be a PERMANENT 
CHANNEL for deep navigation out of reach of the 
INEVITABLE MUD LUMPS 3 
That weekly, daily, and hourly menace the Channels at the 
mouths of the River. . 
THE LIFTING POWER 

Of the Mud Lumps is irresistible, and must destroy any 
"i ETTIES or other works of man under which they are liable 

rise. 

Forty-seven Mud ume flanked the Bar of the South- 

west on the last Coast Survey. 

P. O. HEBERT, 
C. G. FORSHEY, 
Civil Engineers of Louisiana. 

'EBBITT 

Washington, D. C., April 5, 1874. 


53 Ibid. 
54 Pigman ee photostatic reproduction from an original circular; Corthell, History 
of the Jetties, 39-40. 
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Iliness and Death 


Ex-Governor Hebert was frequently ill during the last decade 
of his life. During this period he made many trips to Alleghany 
| Springs, Virginia, for his health.®5 


In the late summer of 187 9, Hebert was ieken with paraly- 
sis. He had in some measure recovered from the effects of that 
disease when he was afflicted by a cancer of the tongue. He went 
to Alleghany Springs, Virginia, with the hope of obtaining some 
relief. His hope not being realized, he journeyed to New York 
~ and learned from the best physicians there that he had not long 
to live. Accompanied by his wife, he started for his home in Iber- 
ville Parish. The trip proved very fatiguing, and the Ex-Governor 
growing worse rapidly, the party was forced to delay several 
weeks at Alleghany Springs. On departing from this place he was 
in a dying condition. Mrs. Hebert and his son, Robert, who had 
been telegraphed for, accompanied him to New Orleans. He ex- 
pired at five minutes past eight o’clock, Sunday evening, August 
29, 1880, at 144 Carondelet Street, the residence of ni father-in- 


law, John Andrews. 56 
A description of the funeral is as a 


Yesterday evening at 4 0 ‘clock, the hour appointed for 
the translation of the remains of ex-Governor P. O. Hebert 
to the steamer that was to carry them to their last resting 
place, a. numerous attendance of friends and mourners filled 
his late residence on Carondelet street. 


Flowers were not wanting to pay fragrant Kemnawe to 
the memory of the deceased, and sorrowful hearts and 
dampened eyelids showed how respected and beloved was 
the departed among his circle of acquaintances. 


Several of our noted citizens were present doing honor 
to the ex-Governor of Louisiana in its palmy days, among 
whom were noticed Messrs. Gaines, Lafitte, Wharton, Judge 
Ernest Miltenberger, Aristide Miltenberger, Dr. J. D. Bruns 
and others. Rev. Father Hubert, who attended the late Gov- 
ernor during his last moments, ‘officiated, and after reading 
the last sad rites of the Church, delivered an eloquent funeral 
oration over the remains,.. .57 


55 Pigman Scrapbook, unidentified article; inerview with Mrs. Eva Gaines, New O» 
leans; New Orleans Democrat, August 30, 1880. | 

56 Meynier, Louisiana Biographies, 34; Dictionary of American Biography, VIII, 493; 
Pigman Scrapbook, unidentified article dated July 29, 1874; New Orleans Times, August 30, 
1880; Plaquemine Iberville South, August 21, September 4, 1880; New Orleans Daily Pica- 


yune,. August 30, 1880. 
7 New Orleans Democrat, August 31, 1880. 
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The body was afterwards carried in procession to the steamer 
“Edward J. Gay,” to be escorted by a few devoted friends to 
Bayou Goula in his native Parish of Iberville. He was interred in 
the Catholic graveyard the following Tuesday, August 31, 1880.58 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


By WALTER PRICHARD 


Lakanal the Regicide: A Biographical and Historical Study of the 
Career of Joseph Lakanal. By John Charles Dawson. (Uni- 
versity, Alabama: University of Alabama ictyoan 1948. Pp. 


Xvil, 213. $5.00). 


Many readers of the Quarterly will doubtless be interested 
in this little volume which contains about all the information 
available on the career of a man who served for a short time as 
president of the College of Orleans, Louisiana’s first oeigeen 2 
ported institution of higher learning. ca 


Joseph Lakenal, the son of a pe cares middle-class family, 
was born in southern France on July 14, 1762. He was educated 
in schools operated by one of the religious orders, and was or- 
-dained a priest, though he appears never to have exercised the 
functions of the priesthood. Instead, he took up teaching as a 
career. His apprenticeship in the profession was served as a 
teacher of grammar or rhetoric, which he taught successively in 
six different schools maintained by the religious order to which 
he belonged. In 1782 he was granted the degree of docteur-és- 
artes at the University of Angers. He then became professor of 
rhetoric at Bourges, where he served for three years before being 
appointed professor of philosophy at Moulins. He was still serving 
in this latter capacity at the outbreak of the French Revolution 


in 1789. 


As the Revolution siiaiiaiil oe became a recognized 
leader of the movement in his section of France. His training in 
oratory stood him in good stead in this new capacity. When the 
limited monarchy established by the Constitution of 1791 proved 
unworkable because of the treachery of Louis XVI, in the summer 
of 1792, a National Convention was elected to frame a constitu- 
tion to meet the changed situation; and Lakanal was chosen as 
one of the 749 members of this Convention. He was a newcomer 
in political life, while many of the members of the Convention had 
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served in one or both of the two preceding Revolutionary assem- 
blies. However, his ability was soon recognized and he came to 


_ play a rather important part in the affairs of the Convention. 


The first important act of this National Convention, which 
met on September 21, 1792, was to proclaim France a republic. 
This movement was supported by Lakanal. He also voted for the 
execution of Louis XVI, which was later to result in his exile from 
his native land. After the execution of the king, in January, 
1793, France was plunged into a war with several of the neighbor- 
ing nations, and the Convention organized itself into a govern- 
ment for France to meet this crisis. Lakanal served the Conven- 
tion for a short time as one of the Deputies on Mission, sent to 
the different departments of France to organize military resist- 
ance to the foreign and internal enemies of the nation. 


However, it was as a member of the Committee of Public 
Instruction that Lakanal contributed his best services to France 
under the Convention. This assignment was in line with his pre- 
vious experience and training, and he became one of the most 
important members of the Committee. He was for a time one of 
its two secretaries, and later president of the Committee of Public 
Instruction. The duties of the Committee were broader than the 
title implies; it really set about to democratize all phases of 
- French cultural life. It projected a complete national educational 
system, ranging from elementary schools to a national university 
and advanced technical institutes. The main features of the edu- 
cational system projected by Lakanal and his Committee of 
Public Instruction were later adopted by Napoleon in the elabo- 
rate educational scheme called the University of France. Lakanal | 
favored special training of teachers for all grades in the public 
schools, special types of schools to meet the particular needs of 
different sections of the country, better textbooks, the education 
of girls as well as boys, and many other features which were far 
in advance of the age in which he worked and planned. But the 
Convention came to an end in 1795 before the projected system 
of education had been fully put into operation; and the complete 
realization of the plan in all its phases had to await coped hey 


in France. 

Although not primarily interested in political affairs, takena) 
was elected a member of the Council of Five Hundred, the lower 
house of the French legislature under the Constitution of 1795. 
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His term expired in 1797, and he was re-elected; but he refused - 
to serve. He apparently desired to return to educational work. 
From 1797 to 1804 he was a professor of ancient languages in the 
Central Schools of the Seine, and from 1804 to 1809 he was one 
of the administrators of the Lycée Bonaparte. However, he had 
taken time out from his educational duties for a short political 
assignment. During: the turbulent year of 1799, just prior to the 
reorganization of the French government with Napoleon as First 
Consul, Lakanal served for four months as Commissioner of the 
Rhine Departments. And after 1809 he served as Inspector of 
Weights and Measures for four French departments, with head- 
- quarters in Rouen, which position he retained until the final 
overthrow of Napoleon at Waterloo in 1815. 


With the restoration of the Bourbons, in the person of Louis 
XVIII, all the “regicides” (the term applied to those members of 
the National Convention who had voted for the execution of Louis 
XVI in 1793) were proscribed by the new French government, 
and were being hunted. However, the restored Bourbon adminis- 
tration had so many other problems to solve that it was slow in 
_ pushing its plans for the apprehension of the regicides. Mean- 

while Lakanal made his plans to escape to the United States as 
a place of refuge. He procured letters of introduction from the 
United States Consul-General in Paris, from General Lafayette, 
and from other leading Frenchmen who has friends across the 
Atlantic; and about the end of 1815 he sailed for America, where 
he was to remain for the next twenty-two years. 


After reaching the United States, Lakanal traveled leinavile 
to Kentucky where he established himself as a farmer, ostensibly, 
though he traveled rather widely during his residence there and 
many of his activities are still shrouded in considerable mystery. 
He made the acquaintance of Henry Clay, then Speaker of the 
national House of Representatives; he entered into a conspiracy 
with other French refugees in a plan to rescue Napoleon from 
St. Helena and other rather grandiose schemes; and he secured 
a grant of land in the Vine and Olive Colony which was estab- 
lished in Alabama by a band of French refugees under the leader- 
ship of Generals Charles and Henri Lallemand, though he did not 
remove to the Colony. 


In 1822 the College of Orleans was without a president, and 
that position was offered to Lakanal by the Board of Administra- 
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tors. The College had been projected in 1805 as the head of the 
elaborate educational system envisioned by Governor Claiborne 
and some of his political supporters for the Territory of Orleans. 
The entire educational setup was called the “University of 
Orleans’, which sounds like it may have been modeled after 
Napoleon’s “University of France’’. But such a free school system 
- ran counter to all the traditions and prejudices of the French 
inhabitants, and it had to be greatly modified to conform to exist- 
ing conditions. It was not until 1811 that the College of Orleans 
opened its doors for the reception of students; and during the next 
decade it led a hand-to-mouth existence. It was largely under 
French influence, and the rapidly developing English-speaking 
population of the new State took little interest in its development. 
By 1825 the College of Orleans had succumbed to this hostile 
influence, and the following year its place was taken by the newly 
established College of Louisiana at Jackson, in Feliciana. 


The College of Orleans was apparently doomed before Lakanal 
became president in 1822, and even an educator of his wide experi- 
ence and background could do little to rehabilitate it. After a little 
over a year, Lakanal resigned the presidency of the College, in 
July, 1823, and was succeeded by his son-in-law, Lucien Charvet. 
- The College was already doomed, and Lakanal doubtless found 
little opportunity to exercise such educational ability as he 
possessed. There was little public support accorded the institution, 
even the French element in New Orleans splitting into factions 
_ over the selection of a regicide to preside over a college in a city 
where regicides were none too highly respected by some French 
residents. | 


After resigning the presidency of the College of Orleans, 
Lakanal went first to Demopolis, Alabama, apparently with the 
intention of occupying his land grant and making his home in the | 
Vine and Olive Colony. But by that time the Colony was disinte- 
grating, and Lakanal settled in Mobile where he engaged in 
planting operations until his return to France in 1837. 


During Lakanal’s residence at Mobile, the infant University 


of Alabama was organized and he was considered for the position | 


of president and professor of languages in that institution. But 
for reasons unexplained, the appointment did not come to him. 


After an exile of twenty-two years in the United States, 


where his previous prominence in French educational develop- 
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ment had not redounded to his advancement in that line of en- 
deavor in his new home, Lakanal returned to his native France 
in 1837. During the remainder of his life he received several 
honors in cultural and literary affairs, and became recognized: as 
the Dear of the French Institute. He published two volumes 
during the last few years of his life, Souvenirs sur la Convention 
and Vingt-deux ans de Séjour aux Etats-Unis. He died on Febru- 
ary 14, 1845, at the ripe old age of nearly eighty-three years. 


The production of this volume was evidently a labor of love 
with its author, who has apparently investigated about every 
available source of information on his subject. The extensive 
Bibliography (pp. 203-209) reveals the great variety and wide 
range of the sources consulted. 


The three Appendixes (pp. 180-202) reproduce satenedtbiide 
source materials and afford other information not readily avail- 
able to the general reader. The Index is complete enough to serve 
as a guide to most of the important matters contained in the 
volume. 


The format and presswork of ahi volume is iets except that 
this reviewer does not like the plan of printing the long quotations 
in the body of the work in the same seit as that used in the foot- 
notes. 


All libraries in Louisiana that are building cottnetionil of 
Louisiana items will wish to add this volume to their shelves; 
and all private collectors of Louisiana materials will likewise 
wish to acquire a copy of Lakanal the Regicide, even nen $5.00 
seems a rather high price for so small a volume. 


Fighting Politician: Major General N. P. Banks. By Fred Harvey 
Harrington. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1948, Pp. xiii, 301. $3.50.) 

Students of Louisiana history and readers of the Quarterly 


will welcome the publication of this full-length biography of 
Major General Nathaniel Prentice Banks, who played a significant 
role in Louisiana affairs during the latter years of the Civil War 
and in the first phase of the Reconstruction era. 


The experience of this reviewer as a teacher of Louisiana 
history for nearly three decades has convinced him that very few 
students of that subject know much about the career of General 
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Banks prior to his arrival in New Orleans in mid-December, 1862, 
or after his departure from Louisiana in September, 1865. There- 
fore, this volume fills a longfelt need for an accurate, detailed, and 
unbiased biography of this truly remarkable man. It traces the 
rise of Banks into a position of prominence in state and national 
politics prior to his entry into the Union army in 1861; his mili- 
tary exploits in the Eastern theater of the Civil War prior to his 
transfer to the Department of the Gulf in late 1862; his military 
and political work in Louisiana for nearly three years; and his 
subsequent political career of nearly three decades after his 

departure from Louisiana. 

Nathaniel Prentice Banks was in reality a self-made man, 
and it must be admitted that he attained far greater prominence 
than most boys born in similar circumstances and confronted with 
the same limited opportunities that he faced in his early years. 
He was born in Waltham, Massachusetts, January 30, 1816, the _ 
son of an urban worker, his father being a mechanic or foreman 
in the recently established cotton mill in the former sleepy village. 
Wages were low in those days, there were several children in the 
Banks family, and Nathaniel, the eldest son, was put to work in 
the cotton mill at the age of eleven. His wages were two dollars 
per week, and his first job was that of removing full bobbins from — 
spring frames. From this first employment, Banks gained the 
nickname of the “Bobbin Boy” which was to serve him as a valu- 
able asset in his later political career. 

Banks disliked the factory work, and he tried his hand at 
other types of employment as opportunity presented. He was am- 
bitious to succeed, and he took advantage of every opportunity to 
improve his education. He attended the school maintained by his 
employers for the benefit of the workers, joined literary and 
debating societies, and read widely from books available in the 
library established by the Mill Company. He developed into an 
effective public speaker, with an appealing personality and plat- 
form presence, a decided asset to an aspiring politician in those 
days. He first attracted favorable attention as a temperance lec- 
turer in 1838, when he had just attained his majority. Temper- 
-anee was a burning issue in Massachusetts at that date, and 
Banks’ advocacy of this cause inevitably led him into the realm 
of politics, of which he was to make a career. 
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In 1840, at the age of twenty-four, Banks tried his hand at 
party journalism. He edited the Lowell Democrat (1840-41), the 
Middlesex Reporter (1841-42), and the Rumford Journal (1850- 
51), but none of these journalistic ventures was a financial suc- 
cess. However, his editorial and oratorical work brought Banks to 
the attention of the political leaders in Massachusetts, and he 
was appointed to a position in the Boston Custom House, which 
he held for six years (1843-49). Meanwhile Banks was active in 
state politics. He was unsuccessful at first, being defeated four 
times for a seat in the state legislature (1844-47) ; but persistence 
brought its reward in time. In 1848 he was elected to the legisla- | 
ture, where he served four consecutive terms (1849-52), being 
Speaker of the House during his last two terms (1851-52). But 
three dollars per day during the sessions, with extra compensation 
while he was Speaker, was not a sufficient income to support a 
family; Banks consequently picked up some additional income 
from sundry political TT and from journalism during 
those years. 

National and state polities were in 1 confusion i in Massachusetts 
in the later 1840s and early 1850s, with new political cleavages 
and party alignments. As a moderate and a political trimmer, 
Banks was able to reap personal advantage from such confusion. 
He was seeking larger fields for his political activities, and in 
1852 he was elected to Congress. But before his congressional term 
began, he was elected a delegate to the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tional Convention (May-August, 1853), and served as president 
_ of that body. Entering Congress in 1853, Banks was re-elected in 
1854 and 1856; and in 1856 he was elected Speaker of the House, 
after the most prolonged contest in the history of that body. 
While Banks had been elected to Congress as a coalition candi- 
date, he became a leader in the organization of the new Republican 
party, although he was mentioned as a presidential possibility in 
1856 as the candidate of the Know-Nothing or American party. 


: Although re-elected to Congress in 1856, Banks realized that 

his tenure of the Speakership of the House would be terminated 
as soon as the new Democratic Congress assembled in 1857. In 
1857 he was elected Governor of Massachusetts, and was twice 
re-elected, serving from 1858 to 1861. “He was unsuccessful in 
his effort to win the Republican nomination for. the vice-presi- 
dency in the 1860 Chicago convention which named Lincoln and _ 
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Hamlin as the dial ine Banks’ political stock was low 
in 1860 in Massachusetts, and he decided to retire from politics 
as soon as his gubernatorial term expired in January, 1861. 


- As Governor of Massachusetts, Banks had gained a reputation 
as a capable and shrewd business executive. This attracted the 
attention of big business, and in the summer of 1860 Banks was 
offered and accepted a position as resident director of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company, with headquarters in Chicago. The 
salary was $7,000, twice that of the governor of Massachusetts. 
Banks was to enter upon his new duties as soon as his guberna- 
torial term expired in January, 1861, but in the meantime he 
received certain financial advances from the Illinois Central 
Company. | 

Banks’ business career was of brief duration. Shortly after 
the outbreak of the Civil War, Lincoln asked him to enter mili- 
tary service as a major general of volunteers. Banks acceded to 
Lincoln’s request and severed his connection with the Illinois 
Central. In his new position Banks was one of the highest ranking — 
officers in the Union army. It will be a surprise to many to know 
that he outranked Grant until 1864, and stood higher on the lists | 
throughout the war than such prominent leaders as Sherman, — 
Sheridan, Thomas and Meade. | 


Banks’ first military assignment was in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, where he was opposed by such an able Confederate com- 
mander as Stonewall Jackson. After sustaining defeat at the hands 
of Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley campaign, Banks retired | 
from command for some months because of ill health. Mean- 
while Ben Butler was becoming more and more unpopular at 
New Orleans, and Lincoln sent Banks to replace him in Decem- 
ber, 1862. As commander of the Department of the Gulf, Banks 
had duties of a political as well as a military character. While 
assisting in the military operations then under way to complete 
the opening of the navigation of the Mississippi River, he was 
also expected to lead the movement to restore the State of Loui- 
siana to the Union. Banks’ arrival was a great relief to the 
people of New Orleans, after their experiences under Ben Butler. 
On the whole his measures were conciliatory and moderate. 


Banks’ first important military campaign in Louisiana was 
the seige of Port Hudson, which was the last Confederate post 
on the Mississippi to surrender. : Banks won a measure of 
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applause for this work, though Port Hudson was no longer 
valuable to the Confederates after the fall of Vicksburg and 
probably would have been evacuated even if there had been no 
seige. In the autumn of 1863 Banks turned his attention to 
Texas. Here he had a two-fold objective: to defeat the Con- 
federates and capture the Texas Gulf ports, and to lend support 
to the hard-pressed Union sympathizers in that state. In the 
spring of 1864 Banks launched his ill-fated Red River expedition, 
where he suffered a stinging military defeat which deprived 
him of whatever military laurels he ‘had previously garnered. 
His retreat back to the line of the Mississippi River marked the 
end of important military operations in Louisiana. 


- Between military campaigns in Louisiana, Banks worked at 
his other task of lending aid and encouragement to the reviving 
Union sentiment in New Orleans and the region immediately — 
adjacent thereto. During the winter of 1863-64 he was active 
in the movement to bring Louisiana back into the Union under 
Lincoln’s plan of restoration. Under his direction elections were 
held for loyal state officers and a constitutional convention was 
called to revise the state constitution so as to adapt it to the new 
order of things. These political activities of Banks were inter- 
rupted during the course of the Red River Campaign of 1864. 
After the failure of that last military campaign, Banks spent 
the last year of his residence in Louisiana vainly seeking to make 
this new free-state government work satisfactorily. But it was a 
hopeless task. The Union supporters in Louisiana were divided 
_ into several factions, and Congress did not support wholeheartedly 
the Lincoln plan of restoration as established in that state. How- 
_ ever, it was no discredit to Banks that he was unable to bring 
order out of this political chaos. It was to take a dozen years more 
to complete the reconstruction of Louisiana. It was doubtless a 
relief to Banks when he was released from the army in Septem- 
ber, 1865, and was free to return to his Massachusetts home and 
to reenter the political arena. His military career during the 
Civil War was only an interlude in his’ political career which 
absorbed most of his time and attention Piso the major por- 
tion of his eventful life. 


Opportunely, the congressman from Banke’ 
_ district had resigned on September 1, 1865, to accept a more lucra- 

tive Federal appointment, thus creating .a vacancy. Banks became 
the Republican candidate to fill that vacancy, was eleeted, and 
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was back in Congress in December, 1865, when it convened for 
the first time after Lincoln’s assassination. He was re-elected in 
1866, 1868 and 1870, remaining in Congress continuously for 
eight years (1865-73), during the stormy years of Reconstruc- 
tion; and during this entire period he served as chairman of the 
important House Committee on Foreign Affairs, where he led 
the forces in favor of a policy of national expansion. _ 


By 1872 there was a rift in the Republican ranks, and Banks 
became a leader of the Liberal Republican faction which opposed — 
the re-election of Grant. Banks served as presiding officer in the 
national Liberal Republican convention which nominated Horace 
Greeley for the presidency. However, Grant was re-elected and 
the regular Republicans swept Massachusetts, and Banks was 
defeated in his campaign for re-election to Congress. Temporarily 
out of national politics after March 4, 1873, Banks turned his 
attention to state politics. In 1873 he was elected to the state 
senate. But his retirement from Congress was of short duration. | 
In 1874 he was returned to Congress; and by 1876 the Liberal 
Republican movement had died out and Banks was back in the 
Republican fold. In that year he was re-elected. During this 
third period of service in Congress Banks was a member of the 
important Ways and Means Committee (1877-79). He was again 3 
defeated in 1878, and was to remain out of that body for a decade. ae 


| But Banks was still a powerful figure in the Republican party, 
_and he had a claim to patronage at the hands of the administra- 
tion in power at Washington. President Hayes appointed him A, 
United States Marshal for the Boston district in 1879, he received 
a reappointment from President Arthur, and, due to a disagree- 
ment among the Massachusetts Democrats over the division of 
the spoils, Banks continued to hold that position under President 
Cleveland until 1888. It was a financial boon for Banks, for the 
_ salary was $6,000; and the duties were light. In 1888, a Repub- 
lican year, Banks was re-elected to Congress, serving his tenth 
and last term during the Czar Reed or Billion Dollar Congress nn» 
(1889-91). He was an unsuccessful candidate for re-election in 
1890. Retiring from Congress on March 3, 1891, his last political 
act was the casting of an electorial vote for Benjamin Harrison 
in January, 1893. He died September 1, 1894, in - seventy- 


ninth year. 
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-. Thus ended a political career that has seldom been sur- 
passed in the annals-of American politics. To have been elected 
_ to both branches of the legislature of his native state, four terms 
being to the house of representatives where he served as speaker 
during two terms; to have served as governor of his native state 
for three terms; to have been elected ten times as a member of 
the national House of Representatives, serving as Speaker for 
one term; and to have held two different federal appointive posi- 
tions, for a total of nearly sixteen years, would entitle Nathaniel 
Prentice Banks to a prominent place in American political his- 
tory, without taking into account his miltary service of over four | 
years during the Civil War. To have been a public servant of his 
state and nation almost continuously for more than forty years 
is an impressive record for any man, regardless of his political 
affiliations or his personal qualities. 


_This volume, published under the auspices of the American 
Historical Association from the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial 
Fund, will doubtless be considered by historians as the definitive 
biography of General Banks. Dr. Harrington has produced an 
outstanding work, after years of minute research into all the 
voluminous and conflicting mass of source materials available. 
The “Notes” (pp. 2138-271) reveal the care with which every 
source item has been used, and the “Bibliography” (pp. 272-285) 
indicates the wide range of source materials consulted in the prep- 
aration of this volume. The volume is a masterpiece of conden- 
sation; it contains more factual material than many biographies 
of two or three times its length. But the story is adequately told, 
and no important detail has been omitted from the narrative. 


The press work is excellent. The end-paper maps are valuable 
aids to the reader in tracing the military operations with which 
Banks was connected, and the Index will serve as an aid to the use 
of the volume for reference purposes. The author, sponsor, and — 
publisher are all to be congratulated upon the production of such © 

a valuable and timely work. 


Louisiana librarians and private collectors of materials on 
the history of our state will wish to acquire this volume as a 
valuable addition to their holdings. } 
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